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Murdered  headteacher’s  widow-attracts  widespread  support  for  law  and  order  and  education  measures  to  make  good  citizens  of  young 

Moral  crusade  gathers  pace 


Parties  sign  up 
to  manifesto 
of  civic  values 


Ewren  MacAsfclM 
and  John  Carvel 


THE  Conserva- 
tives, Labour  and 
Liberal  Demo- 
crats began  a 
stampede  yester- 
day to  claim  they 
were  closest  to  the  moral 
agenda  for  the  regeneration  of 
Britain  set  out  by  the  widow 
of  Philip  Lawrence,  the  mur- 
dered headteacher. 

On  a day  which  saw  poli- 
tics. morality  and  religion 
mixing  unhappily  together, 
the  parties  vied  with  one  an- 
other to  lead  Frances  Law- 
rence’s national  movement  to 
renew  civic  values  among 
Britain’s  young. 

The  Conservatives  insisted 
that  while  Labour  spoke 
about  filling  the  moral  vac- 
uum, the  Government  was 
putting  into  place  education 
and  law  and  order  measures 
to  meet  her  concerns. 

Many  of  them  will  be  cen- 
tral to  tomorrow's  Queen’s 
Speech,  a Central  Office 
spokesman  said. 

Labour  claimed  Tony  Blair' 
bad  been  espousing  many  of 
the  views  on  civic  regenera- 
tion well  before  he  became 
leader,  and  that  many  of  Mrs 
Lawrence’s  education  plans 
had  been  included  in  a docu- 
ment produced  by  the  shadow 
education  secretary.  David 
Blunkett,  last  December. 

In  her  “manifesto”  Mrs 
Lawrence  called  for 
□ A nationwide  movement  to 
banish  violence  and  encour- 
age civic  values 
□ A ban  on  the  sale  of  combat 
knives  . , 

□ New  primary  school 
courses  in  good  citizenship 
□ A higher  status  in  society 
for  teachers  and  the  police 
□ Governments  to  end  neu- 
trality on  the  concept  of  the 
family 

□ Children  to  be  involved  in 
family  life,  not  leading  sepa- 
rate lives  within  the  home; 
□ An  emphasis  in  teaching 
on  effort,  earnestness  and 
excellence  , _ 

Differences  emerged  on  the 
issue  cC  knives.  labour  is 
committed  to  a ban  on  knives 
but  the  Conservatives  said 
such  a ban  was  impossible  as 
it  would  affect  kitchen  knives 
and  Stanley  knives. 

Mrs  Lawrence  said  simply; 
“Today  is  a time  for  other 


people  to  speak.  I have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  at  the 
moment.” 

Gillian  Shephard,  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  denied  that 
public  opinion  was  driving 
the  politicians  into  action. 

Her  Labour  shadow,  David 
Blunkett,  said:  "Our  party’s 
intention  is  to  build  on  the 
examples  of  excellence  in  per- 
sonal and  social  education  to1 
ensure  that  the  teaching  of 
citizenship  is  central  to  the 
development  of  young  people 
from  the  earliest  appropriate 
moment” 

Liberal  Democrat  home  af- 
fairs spokesman  Alex  CarlUe 
warned  against  being  patron- 
ising to  young  people  and  his 
colleague  Charles  Kennedy 
warned  that  the  action  taken 
by  Mrs  Lawrence  and  the 
Dunblane  parents  was  a com- 
ment on  die  government  of 
fiip  day. 

But  the  chorus  of  support 
from  the  politicians  provoked 
scepticism  from  the  leader  of 
Britain's  second  largest 
teaching  union. 

' Nigel  de  Gruchy.  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  School- 
masters/Union of  Women 
Teachers,  said  teachers 
wanted  urgent  action  to  crack 
down  on  indiscipline  in 
schools  instead  of  worthy 
moralising  from  political 
leaders. 

“Teachers  have  had  enough 
of  endless  discussions  with 
parents  over  violent  and  dis- 
ruptive youngsters."  he  said. 
They  would  all  support  Mrs 
Lawrence's  basic  message, 
but  they  could  not  wait  for  a 
political  campaign  for  restor- 
ing social  values  to  bear  fruit 
"Schools  will  not  be  able  to 
begin  to  turn  the  situation 
around  unless  and  until  they 
convey  a much  greater  sense 
of  urgency  by  excluding  vio- 
lent, disruptive  youngsters 
much  more  quickly." 

Doug  McAvoy,  general  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers,  said  Mrs  Law- 
rence's campaign  would  be 
welcomed  by  teachers  and 
parents  who  had  never  be- 
lieved Mrs  Thatcher’s  edict 
that  "society  does  not  exist" 

Labour  ctahns  CetboOc  vote, 
page  2;  Blessing  for 
mlnimum  pay.  page  *! 
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Hugo  Young  mid  Henry 
Porter,  P*»«®  9 


France®  Lawrence's  manifesto  faces  a harsh  test-bed 
at  The  Ridings  school  on  the  Ovenden  estate  in 
Halifax.  Headteacher  Karen  Stansfield  takes  early 
retirement  in  December,  blaming  stress;  teachers  feel 
that  one  in  1 0 of  the  600  pupils  are  such  a threat  that 
they  should  be  excluded.  Staff  ballot  later  this  month 
on  a strike  if  there  is  no  crackdown;  governors  are 
holding  emergency  talks  with  Calderdale  education 
authority.  Brian  Garvey,  Halifax  teacher  and  executive 
member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schoolmasters/Union  of  Women  Teachers  details  the 
realities  his  colleagues  face. 


t p*  ROM  the  start  of  the 

k-  school  day.  every  | 

I day,  teachers  at  the  , 
Ridings  face  disruption 
from  a group  of  pupils,  a 
minority  but  now  a consid- 
erable number.  They  get 
verbal  abuse  — they  are  reg- 
ularly told  where  to  go  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  They  get 
physical  abuse — they  have 
been  stoned  and  punched. 
The  police  have  been  called 
in  twice  in  the  last  week. 

“The  pupils  involved  reg- 
ularly refuse  to  do  work. 
What  do  you  do  when  that 
happens?  Put  them  in  deten- 
tion? They  say;  well.  I’m  not 
mining  to  do  detention.  Yon 
write  to  the  parents  (and 
the  vast  majority  of  parents 
are  very  supportive).  Their 
parents  say:  No,  that's 
right  They’re  not  coming  in 
to  do  detention. 

“The  problem  is  simply 
that  a small  number  of  dis- 
ruptive pupils  have  been 
allowed  to  stay  in  school  for 
too  long.  They  consistently 
i set  a bad  example  to  the 
others,  most  of  whom  only 
want  to  behave  and  to  get  on 

with  their  schooling.  These 
ones  show  that  you  can  tan- 
gle with  staff  and  get  a way 
with  it  and  they  draw  in 
others  who  would  never 
normally  misbehave.  Ver- 
bal abuse  from  them  is  an 
everyday  thing  and  physi- 
cal abuse  is  getting 
commoner. 

“Last  week,  stones  were 
thrown  at  a teacher  (which 
has  happened  before).  An- 
other was  punched  on  the 


arms  and  chest.  And  a fe- 
male member  of  staff  had 
her  bottom  pinched  by  a 
pupiL  That  may  sound  like 
the  sort  of  thing  people 
laugh  at.  but  here  it  is  sex- 
ual assault. 

“The  school  consistently 
does  its  best  to  try  to  sort 
things  out.  It  has  adopted  a 
‘Discipline  for  Learning’ 
system,  with  close  supervi- 
sion of  pupils  at  lunchtimes, 
a lot  of  effort  from  staff,  the 
use  of  detention  and  encour- 
agement through  merit 
points  and  other  rewards. 
But  flits  group  just  hasn't 
responded  to  that  at  all.  If 
they  had  been  taken  out  of 
the  school  in  time,  we 
wouldn’t  have  come  to  this. 

“Why  do  they  even  bother 
to  come  to  school?  I think 
it’s  almost  a case  of  them 
turning  up  to  have  what 
they  think  is  fun. 

“Staff  have  meanwhile 
lost  almost  all  the  sanctions 
they  used  to  have,  through 
the  Government’s  steady 
withdrawal  of  them  over 
the  last  17  years.  Lessons 
the  pupils  might  be  ex- 
pected to  enjoy,  like  games 
or  PE,  are  no  better. 

“The  Ridings  suffers  from 
a lack  of  effective  bound- 
aries and  both  truants  and 
members  of  the  public  can 
cross  the  playing  fields. 
Again,  staff  have  had  verbal 
abuse  from  members  of  the 
public  when  they  are  trying 
to  take  games. 

“The  situation  got  worse 
when  the  school  started  tak- 
ing in  pupils  from  Mixen- 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  8 


Frances  Lawrence  at  her  London  home  yesterday,  as  poimcans  vieo 
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Bitter  taste  lingers  as  growers  squeeze  last  drop  from  Chablis 

| in  1995,  would  be  at  least  I acres  produced  plonk  for  Par- 
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Paul  W abater  In  ChabUs 


THE  annual  Burgundy 
miracle  of  the  multiply- 
ing Cbablis  is  about  to 
tnifp  place:  20  times  more 
wine  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury ago  is  fermenting  in  bar- 
rels and  vats,  giving  rise  to  a 
whispering  campaign  accus- 
ing growers  of  overplanting. 

Britain,  the  biggest  im- 
porter, spends  about  £15  mil- 
lion a year  on  its  favourite 
dry  white,  but  the  e**r^*; 
panding  crop 

tfons  about  whether  it  all 
merits  the  Chablis  label. 

Demand  owes  much  to  Brit- 
ain's wine  bar  cult  where  the 
drink  is  often  regarded  as  an 
outward  sign  of 
achievement  equivalent  to 
the  mobile  phone.  After  as- 
tute promotion  over  20  years, 
Britain  takes  27  per  cent  at 
ChabBs’s  exports  and  Ger- 


many and  Japan  are 
following  that  example. 

But  greater  pressures^  for 
bigger  output  have  come  from 
French  hypermarkets,  whose 
autumn  Foire  des  Vins  have 
forced  growers  ^ squeeze 
vineyards  beyond  traditional 
limits.  . 

Rival  growers  are  suspi- 
cious that  Chablis,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Burgundy,  is 
cutting  corners  to  meet  the 
demand.  While  production 
elsewhere  In  Bourgogne  has 
dropped  because  of  Emupean 
Union  restrictions  and  strict 
quality  controls,  the  Yonne 

depart ement  around  Chablis 
continues  to  set  records. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  when 
dairy  fanning  dominated, 
there  were  oidy  1.750  acres  of 
crapes.  Now  vineyards  cover 
12*500  acres  and  output  has 
risen  twenty-fold  to  about  30 
million  bottles  a year. 

jeanJacques  Vincent,  who 


grows  Pouilly-Fuisse  near 
M^con,  expressed  fears  m 
growers  in  other  regions  that 
| the  whole  of  Burgundy  might 
suffer  from  the  suspicion  that 
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Chablis.  the  dominant  white 
Bourgogne,  was  being  grown 
In  unsuitable  areas.  Other 
critics  said  that  Chablis’s  out- 
put, which  jumped  26  per  cent 


in  1995,  would  be  at  least 
equalled  this  year,  hinting 
that  dubious  practices  were 
boosting  production. 

Stephane  Corazza,  a leading  j 
Paris  merchant,  is  advising 
customers  to  stay  away  from 
all  popular  Burgundy  whites 
because  he  believes  that  too 
many  growers,  in  wine  jar- 
gon, “piss"  their  vines  to 
meet  demand.  Tim  Johnson,  a 
British  buyer  based  in  Paris, 
said  a debate  had  been 
avoided  because  French  jour- 
nalists shied  away  from  criti- 
cising domestic  wines. 

"The  journalists  are  so 
badly  paid  that  trips  to  vine- 
yards and  the  hospitality  that 
goes  with  them  are  like  a sti- 
pend," he  said. 

OfQcals  in  Chablis.  a town 
of  2,600  people,  shrugged  off 
criticisms  about  expansion, 
saying  ambitions  were  mod- 
est compared  to  the  19th  cen- 
tury when  nearly  100,000 


Finance 


acres  produced  plonk  for  Par- 
is's working  classes. 

Two  growers'  unions,  or 
syndicate,  pursued  opposing 
policies.  William  Fevre  led 
campaigns  to  restrict  the  Cha- 
blis label  but  lost  court  ap- 
peals. His  rival.  Jean  Dump, 
lobbied  to  spread  the  Chablis 
designation  to  fill  empty 
ground  around  20  villages. 

Mr  Fevre  gave  up  his  cam- 
paign two  years  ago  but  still 
believes  that  Chablis  is  losing 
credibility,  particularly  as 
new  demands  have  been 
made  to  extend  growing  sur- 
faces and  upgrade  downmar- 
ket Petit  Cbablis  to  Chablis 
status. 

“We're  heading  towards  a 
situation  where  you  won’t 
riintTwgiiigh  one  crop  from  an- 
other,” he  said.  "Because  we 
didn't  respect  historical 
boundaries,  the  reputation  of 
our  premiers  crus  has  already 
been  severely  hit.” 

Comment  and  Letters  8; 
Obituaries  10 


Peace,  love,  flowers. 
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■0  BEST  SELLING  PREMIUM 
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Bishops  back  minimum  wage  and  union  membership  but  insist  they  do  not  endorse  any  political  party 


Cities  bid  to  clean  Labour  claims 

up  with  US  import 


Mark  Tran 


THE  pom  shops  In  New 
York's  Times  Square 
have  been  tom  down  to 
make  way  for  the  Virgin  Re- 
cords megastore,  the  reno- 
vated Disney  theatres  and  new 
corporate  towers  occupied  by 
Morgan  Stanley,  the  invest- 
ment bank,  and  Bertelsmann, 
the  German  media  giant 
If  Times  Square  can 
undergo  such  a dramatic  face- 
lift, why  cannot  Brixton  and 
Soho  — recently  declared  a di- 
saster area  by  Trevor  Nunn.  It 
is  a question  being  posed  by 
the  burghers  from  Bristol  to 
Birmingham  as  well  as  Lon- 
don, facing  a squeeze  on  the 
public  purse. 

The  clean-up  in  Times 
Square  can  be  gauged  by  that 
most  telling  economic  indica- 
tor — the  pom  shop  count 
There  used  to  be  more  than 
140  pom  outlets  in  the  area, 
ran  gingfrom  strip  joints  to 
dirty  magazine  shops.  By  the 
end  of  the  week,  eight  at  most 
will  exist.  The  area  has  Its  own 
40-strong  rubbish  crew,  wear- 
ing spifly  cherry  red  outfits. 

The  revitalisation  of  Times 
Square  and  other  neighbour- 
hoods in  New  York  through 
joint  ventures  between  the  pri- 
vate and  public  sectors  has 
drawn  increasing  interest 
from  local  authorities  and 
businesses  in  Britain,  who  be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  ripe  for 
the  latest  import  from  the  US 
—the  business  improvement  ■ 
district  or  BID. 

A British  contingent  includ- 
ing local  government  experts 
from  Labour  and  the  Conser- 
vatives toured  Times  Square 
yesterday  to  see  the  impres- 
sive results  for  themselves. 
Several  London  borough 
councils,  including  Camden, 
the  City,  Westminster  and 


First  night 


Croydon,  have  expressed  in- 
, terest  in  setting  up  their  own 
BIDS.  The  Confederation  of 
I British  Industry  is  also  inter- 
ested, which  bodes  well  as 
businesses  will  have  to  play 
the  leading  role. 

"BIDs  will  tackle  the  prob- 
lems that  cites  and  local  au- 
thorities have  failed  to  deal 
with.”  said  Tony  Travers,  co- 
l author  with  Jeroen  Weimar  of 
a study  on  BIDs  in  New  York 
and  their  applicability  for 
Britain.  “They  are  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  public  and 
private  sector  co-operation"  at 
a time  of  increasing  pressure 
on  public  expenditure.  The 
study  cites  several  candidates 
for  BIDs  in  London,  ranging 
from  Soho  and  Piccadilly  Cir- 
cus to  Brixton  and  Harlesden. 

In  the  US  businesses  band 
together  to  form  a legal  entity 
entitled  to  levy  a rate  on  com- 
mercial property  owners 
within  a specific  area  to  pro- 
vide a range  of  services  such 
as  cleaning  up  graffiti  and  lit- 
ter, promoting  die  area  and 
providing  security.  The 
Times  Square  BID.  initiated 
by  the  New  York  Times,  has 
transformed  what  was  once  a , 
sleazy  and  lmsafa  district  fritn 
one  of  the  prime  commercial 
sites  in  New  York. 

Gretchen  Dykstra,  the  East- 
talking  president  of  the  Times  ! 
Square  BED.  has  some  advice 
for  prospective  BIDs  in  Brit- 
ain. They  have  to  see  them- 
selves as  part  of  the  febrlc  of 
the  city  and  not  as  oases.  Some 
problems — such  as  pornogra- 
phy — require  a city-wide  ap- 
proach. In  the  local  anti-porn 
legislation  coming  into  effect 
this  week.  Times  Square  had 
to  accept  its  share  of  pom- 
up  to  eight  shops  win  stay. 
Business  owners,  she  said, 
had  to  deal  honestly  with  the 
issue  of  “displacement  ” — 
pushing  crime  and  homeless- 
ness to  adjacent  areas. 

Parliamentary  approval 
would  be  needed  in  Britain 
and  money  raised  by  the  BIDs 
— an  involuntary  tax— would 
count  towards  the  public  sec- 
tor borrowing  requirement 
“The  real  problem  will  be  tax- 
ation. the  rest  will  become  a 
matter  of  detail."  Mr  Weimar 
said. 


Sarah  Bosaley 


A long-winded 
walk  to  freedom 


Lyn  Gardner 

ADoWs  House 

Birmingham  Rep 

RUNNING  at  over  three 
hours.  Irina  Brown's 
production  makes  up  for 
in  detail  what  it  lacks  in  mo- 
mentum. If  anything,  it  is  too 
carefully  thought  out  from 
the  heavy-handed  symbolism 
of  the  dolls  entombed  in  a Vic- 
torian glass  dome  to  the  flight 
of  steps  that  makes  Nora’s 
Gnal  departure  a very  long 
walk  to  freedom. 

Paul  Andrews's  bold,  split- 
level,  black  and  white  set  is 
the  most  radical  thing  about  a 
classically  feminist  interpre- 
tation, dispensing  with  the 
traditional  Victorian  sugar 
house  In  favour  of  a glowering 
Legoland  basement  furnished 
with  baby,  mama  and  papa- 
sized  lime  green  chairs  look- 
ing as  if  Goldilocks  may  drop 
by  any  minute. 

Goldilocks  would  have 
plenty  in  common  with  Geral- 
dine Somerville's  Nora,  a 
schoolgirl  playing  at  being  a 
wife  in  a powder-blue  dress 
a ad  button  boots.  This  isa 
doll-child  who  lives  only  in  a 
fantasy  world. 

More  than  any  other  Doll's 
House  that  I've  seen.  Brown's 
production  charts  the  sexual 
tensions  in  the  relationship. 
Hilton  McRae's  Torvald  uses 
Dr  Rank's  cane  to  scold  Nora 
as  she  practises  the  tarantella, 
equally  stern  and  excited  by 
her  frenzied  abandon.  When 
they  return  from  the  party, 


THE  Christian 
Socialist  Movement, 
which  boasts  Tony 
Blair  and  a third  of 
the  shadow  cabinet 
as  members,  claimed  the 
Catholic  vote  for  Labour  yes- 
terday, following  the  publica- 
tion of  a statement  of  Issues 
that  concern  the  Church  in 
the  run-up  to  the  election. 

The  document,  launched  by 
Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  calls 
for  Catholic  voters  to  exam- 
ine the  political  parties'  com- 
mitment to  "the  common 
good”. 

It  endorses  union  member- 
ship and  condemns  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  and  poverty. 
It  controversially  states  that 
it  would  not  object  to  a 
national  minimum  wage  if 

employers  will  not  volun- 
tarily pay  a living  wage,  and 


opens  the  way  for  Catholics  to 
ignore  the  abortion  views  of 
candidates.  It  insists,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  endorsing 
any  political  party. 

The  Christian  Socialist 
Movement  (CSM),  which  is  af- 
filiated to  Labour,  was  quick 
to  claim  that  the  party  “can 
meet  die  challenges  which  the 
bishops  set  out  and  the  con- 
cerns which  they  express.” 

David  Cairns,  the  CSM 
national  coordinator  and  for- 
mer Catholic  priest,  said: 
'This  is  a clear  repudiation  of 
the  Thatcherite  creed  that 


there  is  no  such  thing  as  soci- 
ety and  an  equally  clear  con- 
demnation of  the  failure  of 
Conservative  government  pol- 
icies to  improve  the  lives  of 
the  poor  and  marginalised  in 
Britain  today." 

A spokesman  for  David 
Blunkert,  shadow  education 
and  employment  secretary, 
said:  “That  the  proposals  hap- 
pen to  coincide  with  the  poli- 
cies that  we  have  put  forward 
is  perhaps  a reflection  of  the 
distance  that  the  Government 
has  put  between  Itself  and  the 
views  of  wider  society." 


‘My  New  Testament  does  not  say  Jesus 
requires  you  to  join  a trade  union.  Nowhere 
does  it  say  God  is  in  favour  of  a minimum 
wage  and  nowhere  does  it  say  the  Almighty 
is  in  favour  of  the  EU’ 

— Conservative  MP  David  Wilshire 


Labour  deputy  leader  John 
Prescott  said  he  had  not  read 
the  document.  The  Common 
Good  and  the  Catholic 
Church’s  Social  Teaching, 
but  n^intainpri  that  his  party 
stood  for  “social  justice  and 
...  a one-nation  society  and, 
whether  you're  religious  or 
not  religious,  you  cast  your 
vote  on  that  basis". 

At  the  launch,  the  bishops 
■said  they  were  not  advocating 
a national  minimum  wage, 
but  simply  countenancing  it 
if  employers  would  not  volun- 
tarily give  their  workers 
enough  pay  to  maintain  a de- 
cent standard  of  living. 

Chancellor  Kenneth  Clarke 
was  quick  to  home  in  cm  the 
point,  claimingon  BBC  radio 
that  a statutory  minimum 
wage  would  be  “disastrous", 
destroying  jobs  and  increasing 
unemployment,  particularly 
among  the  low-skilled. 

Tory  backbencher  and 


Nora’s  dress  felling  off  her 
shoulders,  he  almost  rapes 
her,  only  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Dr  Rank.  Nora 
comes  onto  Rank  like  a Lolita 
practising  her  charms,  the 
abused  child  flaunting  her 
premature  sexuality. 

In  the  circumstances,  Nora's 
transformation  from  child  to 
woman  has  all  the  more  im- 
pact, her  strength  and  cer- 
tainty a stark  contrast  to  Tor- 
vald’s  pififtd  bewilderment 
This  is  a Doll's  House  in  which 
the  tables  are  wen  and  truly 
turned.  Torvald  is  left  like  an 
abandoned  child  looking  up- 
wards as  if  expecting  a miracle 
to  arrive.  There  is  no  hope. 

This  is  allclassily  handled, 
particularly  by  Somerville,  an 
actress  of  real  presence  and 
magnetism  who  has  the  happy 
knack  of  being  able  to  pass  for 
both  13  and  30,  and  McRae, 
whose  clipped  Scottish  tones 
and  tight  lips  suggest  a man 
who  is  trying  to  beat  the  pas- 
sion out  of  himself  to  live  as 
the  “irreproachable''  hus- 
band, Esther  and  citizen  that 
he  believes  he  must  become. 

But  Brown's  production, 
which  on  occasion  appears  to 
be  operating  in  real  time, 
spends  such  an  age  setting  up 
the  exposition  and  situation 
that  by  the  time  you  get  to 
what  George  Bernard  Shaw 
called  “the  discussion"  in  the 
final  act,  you  have  all  but  lost 
patience.  Nora's  slam  of  the 
door  echoes  defiantly  down 
the  centuries  just  as  it  should. 
You  only  wish  that  she  could 
have  got  to  the  door  just  allttle 
bit  quicker. 


| Paul  Cunningham,  whose  stolen  passport  in  Thailand  led  to  a bizarre  story  of  his  death  from  heroin  overdose 


active  Methodist  David  WH- 
shire.  the  MP  for  SpeKhome, 
he  did  not  know. which 
New  Testament  the.  Catholic 
Church  used,  but  If  was 
dearly  not  the  same  as  his. 
“My  New  Testament  does  not 
say  Jesus  requires  you  to  join 
a trade  «rnt«n_  Nowhere  in  my 
New  Testament  does  it  say 
God  is  in  favour  of  a mini- 
mum wage  nowhere  does 

it  say  the  Almighty  is  in 
favour  of  the  EU."  . 

The  Liberal  Democrat  MP 
Charles  Kennedy  was  terse. 
“If  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
Poland  had  issued  similar 
statements  a decade  and  a 
half  ago,  Mrs  Thatcher  would 
have  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded them,"  he  said. 

His  colleague  David  Alton 
claimed  many  Catholics 
would  not  vote  for  MPs  who 
countenanced  abortion:  "We 
all  know  that  the  Labour 
Party  have  made  a virtue 


qf  their  policy  on  abortion.” 
However,  fbe.Rt.RfiY  David 
Kqnsfont,  Bishop  of  Leeds  and 
chairman  of  the  working  party 
which  drew  up  Use guidelines, 
said  Catholics  were  not  under 
a moral  obligation.  T think  it 
is  legitimate  for  somebody  to 
vote  for  somebody  who  is  pro- 
aborttaa  if  they  say  what  Tm. 
.voting  for  is-tbis  poUQcsd  party 
because  I believe  that  the  poli- 
cies of  lids  party  are  directed 
'towards  the  common  good.” 
The  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Unborn  Children  con- 
demned the  bishops'  attitude. 
"Catholics  should  read  . papal 
teaching  which  persistently 
rpaVP-c  jt  clear  that  the  issues 
of  abortion  and  euthanasia 
are  fundamental  concerns 
which  cannot  be  ignored  or 
downplayed,"  said  John 
Smeaton,  national  director. 

Bishop*'  oM  for  minimum 
wag*,paga4 


Family  cancels 
funeral  as  son 
comes  back 
from  the  ‘dead’ 


VtvekChaudhaiy 


A UNIVERSITY  graduate 
whose  family  was  told 
be  died  from  a heroin 
overdose  in  Malaysia  after 
his  body  was  reported  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a roadside 
has  been  found  alive  and  well 
just  days  before  his  fUneral 
was  due  to  takp  place. 

The  bizarre  story  of  Paul 
Cunningham’s  “death”  began 
in  September  when  his  pass- 
port was  stolen  while  be  was 
travelling  in  Thailand 
Mr  Cunningham,  aged  34. 
felled  to  report  the  theft  but 
continued  travelling.  Almost 
two  weeks  ago.  a body  was 
found  in  the  Malaysian  town 
of  Butterworth  in  the  north- 
ern state  of  Penang  and  Mr 
Cunningham's  passport  was 
discoveredonit 
A post  mortem  showed  that 
the  dead  man  had  swallowed 
43  condoms  packed  with  her- 
oin and  that  one  of  the  con- 
doms had  burst  The  body 
was  decomposed,  making 
identification  difficult 
After  checking  the  pass- 
port British  Consulate  offl- 
cals  told  Mr  Cunningham's 
family  in  Oadby,  Leicester- 
shire, he  had  died  of  a heroin 
overdose  and  they  began  pre- 
paring for  his  funeral. 

After  being  told  the  circum- 
stances of  the  death,  they 
were  led  to  believe  their  son 
died  trying  to  smuggle  drugs 
out  of  Malaysia. 

Last  Friday,  however,  Mr 
Cunningham  arrived  at  the 


New  fans  put  Beatles  on  track  to  a record 


Lisa  Buddngltam 


THE  Beatles  are  heading 
for  the  biggest  record 
earnings  In  their  his- 
tory thanks  to  huge  sales  of 
the  albums  Anthology  1 
and  2,  it  was  revealed 
yesterday. 

Nearly  30  years  after 
their  peak  and  having  seen 
off  fashions  like  punk,  rap, 
soul,  heavy  metal  jungle, 
disco  and  new  romantics, 
the  Fab  Four  are  once  again 
top  of  the  pops. 

The  band's  record  label, 
Apple,  yesterday  predicted 
that  the  Anthology  series 
would  mean  total  sales  this 
year  of  more  than  20  mil- 
lion albums  worldwide. 

, And  the  group's  revived 
fortunes  — which  are  ex- 
pected to  pull  In  nearly 


£500  million  this  year 
mostly  for  its  EMI  record 
masters  — are  based  on  a 
new  generation  of  Cans.  In 
tbe  era  of  Britpop,  Apple 
said  that  four  out  of  every 
10  Beatles  records  sold  this 
year  have  been  bought  by 
teenagers. 

Geoff  Baker,  spokesman 
for  the  Beatles,  expressed 
surprise  and  delight  "Fig- 
ures show  that  teenagers 
are  by  far  tbe  biggest  group 
of  buyers,”  he  said.  "You 
would  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  middle- 
aged  people." 

The  two  Anthology  al- 
bums have  so  far  sold  13 
million  copies  between 
them  worldwide,  and  back 
catalogue  recordings  such 
as  Rubber  Soul  and  Ser- 
geant Pepper  a total  of  6 
million. 


Michael  Jackson:  deal  with 
Sony  on  Beatles  song  rights 

Record  industry  sources 
doubted  that  the  Beatles’ 
sales  had  eclipsed  the  pin- 
nacles achieved  by  other 
recording  stars.  But  the 
performance  dwarfs  sales 


of  recent  hits  such  as 
Oasis's  (What’s  Tbe  Story) 
Morning  Glory  which  is 
reckoned  to  have  sold 
about  3 million  in  Britain 
up  to  August. 

The  group’s  receipts  from 
the  Beatles'  revival,  which 
include  video  sales,  will  be 
split  between  Paul  McCart- 
ney, George  Harrison, 
Ringo  Starr  and  Yoko  Ono, 
widow  of  John  Lennon. 

The  sales  performance 
augurs  well  for  the  third 
Anthology  album  — cover- 
ing recordings  from  1966  to 
1970  — which  will  be 
released  next  week. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  1962 
when  the  Beatles  signed  up 
for  EMI  with  dubious  earn- 
ings potential  and  a royalty 
of  a penny  a record. 

When  Michael  Jackson 
came  to  conclude  bis  block- 


busting $690  million  (£593 
million)  multi-media  con- 
tract with  Sony  In  1991  a 
higher  value  was  placed  on 
his  rights  to  Lennon  & 
McCartney  songs  than  they 
had  managed  to  secure 
themselves. 

Tbe  rights  to  manage  the 
Beatles'  back  catalogue 
were  acquired  from  Jack- 
son  by  EMI  several  years 
ago  and  have  provided 
some  of  the  strongest 
recent  evidence  of  the  earn- 
ings potentials  of  hark-  cata- 
logues. 

EML  recently  spun  off  as 
an  independent  music  com- 
pany. saw  its  shares  dip  by 
8'Ap  to  1280'Ap  despite  the 
promising  sales  figures  on 
lingering  concerns  that  the 
world  appetite  for  records 
and  CDs  is  reaching  a 
plateau. 


British  Consulate  in  Bangkok 
to  report  his  passport  miss- 
ing, unaware  that  he  had 
been  reported  as  dead. 

After  carrying  out  checks, 
Consulate  officals  told  his 
family  yesterday  that  their 
"dead"  son  was  in  feet  alive. 
He  is  due  to  be  reunited  with 
his  family  today. 

His  mother  Doreen  said 
yesterday:  “1  feel  fantastic. 
The  past  10  days  have  been 
heU.  To  be  told  your  son  is 
dead  and  then  he  is  alive  is 
just  unreaL  I can  hardly  de- 
scribe my  swing  in  emotions. 
I keep  pinching  myself  to 
check  it’s  reaL” 

She  added:  "Paul  hadn’t  got 
a clue  what  was  going  on.  He 
had  no  idea  about  the  griev- 
ing at  home  and  continued 
his  travels.  But  we  had  al- 
ready arranged  to  have  his 
body  flown  back  and  had  put 
the  Rineral  arrangements  in 
place." 

Mr  Cunningham's  father 
Ruel  said:  "The  British  Con- 
sulate were  so  positive  it  was 
Paul  who  had  died.  I am  just 
extremely  relieved  to  know 
that  everything  said  about 
him  was  totally  untrue.  We  al- 
ways believed  in  him." 

The  passport,  which  has 
been  checked  by  Foreign 
Office  officals.  was  found  to 
have  been  doctored  and  Mr 
Cunningham's  picture 
changed-  Officals  believe  that 
after  being  stolen  in  Thai- 
land. it  was  taken  across  the 
border  to  Malaysia  and 
bought  by  a drug  smuggling 
gang. 


‘Staff  have 
lost  almost 
all  sanctions’ 

continued  from  page  1 
den  (an  even  larger  and  more 
desolate  estate  down  the  hill). 
Then  there  were  two,  sepa- 
rate disruptive  groups  and  it 
was  like  the  atom:  bring  the 
two  halves  together  and  you 
get  a chain  reaction. 

"We  are  not  talking  only 
about  big,  tough  pupils.  The 
problems  run  all  the  way 
through  the  school  from  Year 
Seven  to  Year  11. 

“It  cannot  be  allowed  to  go 
on  at  a school  where  the  staff 
are  hard-working,  and  profes- 
sional people  who  do  their 
best  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  pupils  want  to  learn  and 
want  to  enjoy  their 
schooldays." 

Interview  by  Martin 
Watnunight 
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jj^^*jjt^documents  capturing  essence  of  Mahatma’s  credo  to  be  auctioned 


Gandhi  with  Lord  and  Lady  Monntbatten  in  the  garden  of  the  viceroy's  house  in  Delhi  in  1947.  In  one  key  text  Gandhi  wrote  to  Monntbatten  disputing  his  stance  on  partition 

Gandhi’s  £1  m words  of  wisdom 


John  Ezard 


“E 


VEN  if  I 
am  alone.  I 
swear  by 
non-vio- 
lence and 
truth.”  wrote  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  father  of  modern 
India,  shortly  before  his  as- 
sassination. These  com- 
bined virtues  stood  “for  the 
highest  order  of  courage  be- 
fore which  the  atom  bomb 
palls  into  insignificance”. 

His  declaration  of  faith  — 
made  only  three  years  after 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  — 
emerged  yesterday  from  a 


cache  of  70  handwritten 
documents  which  came  to 
light  through  Phillip*,  the 
London  auctioneers. 

- Said  to  rank  in  impor- 
tance “with  some  of  the 
great  presidential  archives 
and  possibly  the  Churchill 
papers”,  they  are  expected 
to  fetch  up  to  £1  million  on 
November  14.  Felix  Pryor, 
the  specialist  who  first  read 
them,  said:  “1  was  left  with 
a feeling  of  awe.” 

The  papers  cover  the  last 
six  months  of  the  Indian  in- 
dependence leader’s  life  be- 
fore he  was  killed  at  the  age 
of  78  by  a Hindu  extremist 
on  January  30,  1948.  They 


are  the  original  texts  — 
scribbled  in  notebooks  and 
on  the  backs  of  envelopes 
and  recycled  letters  — of 
some  of  his  most  eloquent 
sayings  on  independence, 
partition  and  non-violence. 

Gandhi,  who  trained  as  a 
lawyer  in  London,  wrote  in 
English.  His  speeches  and 
public  prayers  were  trans- 
lated by  secretaries  into 
Hindi  and,  often,  back  into 
English.  Many  of  the  exist- 
ing official  texts  are  consid- 
ered unreliable  because  of 
this  doable  translation 
process. 

The  originals  turned  out 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  of 


his  former  secretaries,  V. 
Kalyanam.  now  in  his 
seventies.  Mr  Kalyanam, 
who  lives  in  Madras,  bas 
given  them  to  a Hindu  char- 
itable foundation  to  fund 
the  building  of  a temple. 

One  key  text  is  his  letter 
to  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
Lord  Monntbatten,  coun- 
tering Mount  batten's  argu- 
ment that  India's  Hindu 
majority  would  never  have 
allowed  partition  if  this 
had  not  been  • enforced  by 
British  rule. 

“That  Hindu  society,  by 
reason  of  its  mere  superior- 
ity in  numbers,  can  crush 
millions  of  Muslims  is  an 


‘At  once  I saw 
that  I had  to  be 
in  Delhi  and  do 
or  die.  No  man, 
if  he  is  pure, 
has  anything 
more  precious 
to  give  than 
his  life’ 


There  is  talk  in  Bombay  of 
spending  10  lacs  11  million 
rupees]  on  erecting  my  statue. 
I must  dissent  emphatically 
...  In  Bombay  the  beautiful, 
insanitation  reigns,  there  is  so 
much  overcrowding  that  poor 
people  are  packed  like  sar-  . 
dines.  Wise  use  of  10  lacs  will 
consist  in  its  being  spent  on 
some  public  utility. 

. — article,  September  13, 1947 

' If  [Churchill]  knew  the  fete 
fiat  would  befell  India  after 
she  became  free  from  the  Brit- 
ish  yoke,  did  he . . - stop  to 
thirrk  that  the  blame  belonged 
to  the  builders  of  the  Empire? 
— prayer  speech.  September  28, 
1947 

It  is  perhaps  wrong  to  de- 
scribe my  present  state  of 
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A letter  writteai  by  Gandhi  two  days  before  his  assassination  is  among  those  being  auctioned 


mind  as  depression.  The  more 
apt  term,  perhaps,  is  helpless- 
ness. In  that  state  I invoke  the 
aid  of  the  all  embracing  Power 
to  take  me  away  from  this 
■vale  of  tears’  rather  than 
make  me  a helpless  witness  of 
the  butchery  by  man  become 
savage  whether  he  dares  call 
him  golf  a Muslim  or  Hindu. 

— letter,  October  2, 1947 

At  once  I saw  that  I had  to  be 
In  Delhi  and  do  or  die.  No  man. 
if  he  Is  pure,  has  anything 
more  precious  to  give  than  his 
life.  I flatter  myself  with  the 
belief  that  the  loss  of  her  soul 

by  India  w EH  mean  the  loss  of 

the  hope  of  the  aching,  storm- 
tossed  and  hungry  world. 

— prayer  speech  announcing 
last  fast  to  stop  communal 
slaughter,  January  IS,  1948 


It  was  a soul-stirring  sight  for 
me  to  meet  Muslim  sisters  in 
large  numbers  yesterday. 
Girls  in  their  party  told  me 
they  were  uncertain  whether 
they  should  come  to  me. 

They  were  in  Purdah,  most 
of  them.  I suggested  they 
would  not  wear  the  Purdah 
before  their  fethers  or 
brothers.  Why  should  they 
think  less  of  me?  And  off  came 
the  Purdah  without  excep- 
tion. I mention  this  to  show 
what  genuine  love  is  able  to 
da 

— prayer  speech  January  19, 
1948 

Not  only  should  there  be  no 
boycott  of  Muslims  but  they 
should  be  induced  to  resume 
their  previous  occupation. 
Delhi  is  poorer  for  the  disap- 


pearance of  the  exquisite 
workmanship  oTMuslims . . . 
The  condition  for  keeping  me 
in  your  midst  is  that  all  com- 
munities in  India  live  at  peace 
by  force  of  love,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  cement  to  be 
found  in  the  world. 

— same  speech 

We  are  on  the  road  to  showing 
the  lowliest  of  villager  that  [in- 
dependence] means  his  free- 
dom from  serfdom,  that  he  is 
the  salt  of  Indian  earth.  Let  us 
not  defer  the  hope  and  make 
tile  heart  sick ...  I wonder  if 
we  can  ever  be  free  of  the  fever 
of  power  politics  or  the  bid  for 
power  that  afflicts  the  political 
world  West  and  East? 

— last  prayer  speech  January 
26. 1948.  two  days  btfore 
assassination 


The  trouble  with  being  a celebrity  for  doing  nothing,  is 
that  you  disappear  into  the  candyfloss  of  your  own 
creation.  Mark  Borkowskf  warns:  “The  price  of  fame  is 
pretty  high.  Caprice  may  need  some  talent  other  than 
her  physical  attnibutes  when  things  begin  to  sag.” 


astonishing  myth,”  Gandhi 
wrote. 

The  papers  also  contain 
his  reply  to  Winston  Chur- 
chill’s denunciation  of 
inter-communal  “horrors 
and  butcheries,  perpetrated 
upon  one  another  with  the 
ferocity  of  cannibals  by 
races  gifted  with  capacities 
for  the  highest  culture”. 

Gandhi  answered  by 
praising  Churchill  as  a 
great  man  who  "belonged 
to  -the  blue  blood  of  Eng- 
land” and  bad  saved  Brit- 
ain and  the  Empire  in  war. 
He  added  mildly:  "Mr 
Churchill  was  over-hasty. 
India  is  composed  of  teem- 


ing millions  of  people  in 
whicfa  a few  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  savages  count 
for  little”. 

But  the  letters  from  his 
postbag  which  he  recycled 
reveal  the  pressures  Gandhi 
was  under.  The  last  letter  he 
received,  from  a Calcutta  ac- 
ademic, was  almost  pro- 
phetic of  the  assassination. 

It  said:  “The  net  result  of 
your  Calcutta  fast  has  been 
immense  gain  for  Pakistan 
and  immense  loss  of  pres- 
tige for  India.  Alas!  This 
from  you!  Non-Muslims 
have,  I am  afraid,  lost  con- 
fidence in  yon.  You  do  not 
feel  for  them . . .” 


Home  prices 
boosted  by 
shortage 


Teresa  Hunter 


Property  prices  are 
expected  to  rise 
sharply  because  of  a 
serious  shortage  of 
houses  for  sale,  according  to 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Char- 
tered Surveyors. 

The  number  of  properties 
on  the  market  is  at  an  eight- 
year  low  and  has  dropped  by 
a third  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  it  says. 

Although  the  scarcity  of 
property  could  threaten  a 
continued  recovery  in  the 
bousing  market,  it  spells  fur- 
ther price  rises  for  homeown- 
ers with  desirable  properties 
in  the  short-term. 

Ian  Perry,  the  institution's 
bousing  market  spokesman, 
said:  'The  scarcity  of  proper- 
ties Is  forcing  up  prices  but  it 
also  means  that  reasonably 
priced,  desirable  properties 
are  being  sold  extremely 
quickly,  giving  the  false  im- 
pression that  a boom  is 
imminent." 

A general  reluctance  to  put 
houses  on  the  market  will  nip 
any  prospects  of  a housing 
boom  in  the  bud,  he  said,  as 
owners  delay  selling  until 
prices  rise  further. 

Mr  Perry  added:  "Any  stale- 
mate in  the  market  is  exacer- 
bated by  the  vestiges  of  nega- 
tive equity.  Some  owners  still 
have  an  over-optimistic  ex- 
pectation of  what  their  house 
is  worth,  causing  them  to  put 
their  househunting  on  hold." 
The  institution  confirmed 


that  prices  are  continuing  to 
rise  throughout  the  country 
— with  a few  localised  excep- 
tions. The  fastest  rate  of  in- 
crease is  in  the  South,  but 
Yorkshire  and  Humberside 
have  also  seen  a large  propor- 
tion of  surveyors  reporting 
price  rises. 

Estate  agent  Bryan  Elphick, 
of  Asbstead.  Surrey  said:  "We 
continue  to  be  very  busy,  but 
are  increasingly  frustrated  at 
the  bareness  of  our  cupboard. 
With  more  instructions,  busi- 
ness could  be  quite 
except!  oual." 

This  was  echoed  by  Tim 
Russ,  of  BeaconsDeld.'  Buck- 
inghamshire. He  said: 
"Homes  are  generally  selling 
quickly  with  prices  improv- 
ing. However,  there  remains 
a very  limited  choice  in  all 
price  ranges." 

John  Pocock.  of  Cambridge, 
warned:  "There  is  clearly  a 
problem  looming  in  the  mar- 
ket with  an  insufficient  sup- 
ply of  houses  becoming  avail- 
able. This  has  brought  about 
a sudden  rise  in  the  number 
of  competitors  for  many 
homes  with  prices  increasing 
as  a result." 

But  improved  sales  and 
prices  are  not  universal.  Wil- 
man  & Lodge  in  Skipton. 
Yorkshire,  expressed  concern 
at  the  relatively  poor  level  of 
sales  of  cheaper  properties. 

Richard  Storry,  of  Stokes- 
ley.  North  Yorkshire,  said: 
"There  has  been  an  increase 
in  activity,  but  we  feel  this 
has  not  yet  given  rise  to  price 
and  valuation  increases." 


All’s  well  that  ends  well 
for  Wallace  and  Gromit 


Ian  Katz  in  New  York 


A NATIONAL  cultural  di- 
saster was  narrowly 
averted  yesterday  morning 
when  an  apologetic  New  York 
taxi  driver  returned  Britain’s 
most  femous  Plasticine  film 
stars  to  their  Oscar  winning 
creator,  Nick  Park. 

The  British  film-maker  had 
been  distraught  since  being 
parted  from  his’beloved  Wal- 
lace and  Gromit  as  they  ar- 
rived in  New  York  during  a 
fierce  storm  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. The  original  models  of 
the  cheese-loving  inventor 
and  his  cerebral  pooch,  along 
with  their  £6.000  motorcycle 
and  side-car.  were  left  in  the 
boot  of  a taxi  after  a hotel  por- 
ter unloaded  Mr  Park's  bags. 


Mr  Park  gave  chase  but  lost 
the  taxi  in  heavy  traffic  on 
54th.  street.  He  and  publicist 
Arthur  Sheriff  spent  the 
weekend  contacting  local 
radio  stations,  police  and 
companies  and  producing  a 
"photofit"  of  the  missing  duo. 

Mr  Park  said  the  taxi  driver 
walked  into  the  Rihga  Royal 
hotel  carrying  the  black  box 
containing  Wallace  and  Gro- 
mit yesterday  morning.  “I 
couldn't  believe  it  because  1 
had  sort  of  resigned  myself  to 
not  seeing  them  again." 

Mr  Park  said  he  offered  the 
cabbie  money,  but  be  would 
not  accept  it  Wallace  and 
Gromit  were  both  fine.  Mr 
Park  recalled  Wallace's 
remark  at  the  end  of  The 
Wrong  Trousers:  "All’s  well 
that  ends  welL” 


Portrait,  G2  page  8 
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Plenty. 

When  you  carry  the  American  Express  Charge  Card, 
you  take  with  you  the  knowledge  that  you 
have  coverage*  for  some  very  important  things. 

Such  as  compensation  for  lost  or  delayed  luggage. 
Coverage  for  the  cost  of  food  and  accommodation 
incurred  for  scheduled  flights  that  get  delayed  for  four 
hours  or  more.  1,700  Travel  Service  locations'* 
worldwide  ready  fo  help  you  with  advice  and 
an-tuigements.  Our  Global  Assist  service,  which  can 
refer  vou  to  an  English-speaking  doctor  or  lawyer 
virtually  anywhere  in  the  world,  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  All  these,  and  many  more,  designed  to  replace 
concern  with  confidence. 

To  find  out  How  we  can  help  you 
do  more,  call  now: 

0800700  767 


Cards 
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4 BRITAIN 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  October  22 1996 


Religion,  morality  and  politics 


Catholic  blessing  for  minimum  pay 


Pre-election  briefing  backs  membership 
of  trade  unions  and  amounts  to  a 
wide-ranging  criticism  of  Conservative 
record.  Madeleine  Bunting  reports 


Main  points 


THE  Catholic 
Church’s  remark- 
able pre-election 
briefing  throws  its 
moral  authority  be- 
hind a minimum  wage,  a bill 
of  rights  and  membership  of 
trade  unions  in  what  amounts 
to  a trenchant  and  wide-rang- 
ing criticism  of  four  terms  of 
Conservative  government 
The  13,000-word  closely  ar- 
gued pamphlet.  The  Common 
Good  and  the  Catholic 
Church's  Social  Teaching, 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Catholic  Bishops'  Conference 
of  England  and  Wales  and 
will  be  distributed  to  every 
parish  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  every  Catholic 
should  reflect  on  its  content 
in  deciding  how  to  cast  their 
vote. 

The  document  is  certain  to 
provoke  bitter  criticism  from 
prominent  right-wing  Catho- 
lics such  as  the  Cabinet  min- 
isters. Ann  Widdecombe  and  , 
John  Glimmer,  because  of  its  ; 
insistence  that  the  gospel  im-  1 
perative  to  love  your  neigh- 
bour requires  Catholics  to  1 
“address  the  causes  of  desti- 
tution and  poverty”. 

Catholics  had  to  strive  to 
build  a “just  and  compassion- 
ate society”,  writes  Cardinal 
Basil  Hume,  the  bead  of  more 
than  l'/j  million  practising 
Catholics  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  his  preface  In  which 
he  denounces  the  “abuse  of 
economic  power”  which  de- 
prives employees  of  a decent 
wage. 

FearfUl  of  the  political  min- 
efield which  the  bishops  are 
stepping  into,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend David  Konstant.  Bishop 


of  Leeds,  and  bead  of  the 
working  party  which  wrote 
the  document,  insisted  that 
the  cburch  was  not  telling 
Catholics  how  to  vote.  But  the 
scattering  of  key  political 
catch  phrases  throughout  the 
text  will  be  seized  upon  as  In- 
dicative of  a strong  bias 
io wards  Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrat  policies. 

"Stakeholder”,  much  used 
bv  the  Labour  Party,  is 
referred  to  with  approbation 
while  rejection  of  Baroness 
Thatcher’s  famous  comment, 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as 
society",  is  the  starting  point 
for  the  central  theme  of  the 
common  good.  There  is  a flat 
rejection  of  another  famous 
concept  of  Thatcherite  con- 
servatism — that  wealth  will 
“trickle  down". 

And  in  a reference  to  a 
remark  once  made  by  a lead- 
ing Conservative  that  unem- 
ployment was  a price  worth 
paying  for  low  inflation,  the 
bishops  insist  that  no  section 
of  society  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  advantage  of  the 
majority. 

Controversy  will  also  focus 
on  the  few  issues  on  which 
the  bishops  have  committed 
themselves  to  a political  posi- 
tion. Foremost  of  these  is 
their  stand  on  the  minimum 
wage  opposed  by  the  Conser- ' 
vatives  but  policy  for  both  j 
Labour  and  Liberal 
Democrats. 

“Employers  have  a duty  to 
pay  a just  wage,  the  level  of 
which  should  take  account  of 
the  needs  of  the  individual 
and  not  just  his  or  her  value 
on  the  so-called  labour  mar- 
ket IT  employers  do  not  do 


□ Poverty:  Even  “rela- 
tive poverty**,  must  be 
addressed.  The  gap  be- 
tween rich  and  poor 
undermines  the  com- 
mon good. 

O Morality  in  the  mar- 
ket place:  Laissez-faire 
capitalism  is  incompati- 
ble with  Catholic  teach- 
ing on  the  common 
good. 

! □ The  media:  Broad- 
; casters  and  journalists 
are  responsible  for  de- 
I dining  standards. 


□ Workers*  rights: 
Workers  have  rights  su- 
perior to  those  of  capi- 
tal, including  the  right 
to  decent  work,  to  just 
wages,  to  security  of 
employment,  to  ade- 
quate rest  and  holidays, 
to  health  and  safety 
protection,  to  non-dis- 
crimination. to  form, 
and  join  trade  unions 
and,  as  a last  resort,  to 
go  on  strike. 


u The  right  to  life: 
Catholics  had  to  speak 
out  against  the  use  of 
abortion  to  solve  social 
or  personal  difficulties. 


Cardinal  Basil  Hume ...  he  denounces  the  'abase  of  economic  power’  which  deprives  employees  of  a decent  wage 
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this  voluntarily  . . . the  state 
(should)  make  them  do  so  by 
means  of  a statutory  mini- 
mum wage.” 

Equally  controversial  is  the 
stand  on  trade  unions.  They 
back  collective  bargaining 
and  declare  that  Catholics 
"where  possible  should  join 
an  appropriate  trade  union. 
We  do  not  think  the  decline  in 
union  membership  in  recent 
years  is  necessarily  a healthy 


sign."  But  they  warn  against 
unions  being  too  closely 
associated  with  political 
parties. 

“Some  strengthening"  of 
the  protection  of  human 
rights  was  necessary,  either 
by  a Bill  of  Rights  or  by  incor- 
poration of  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
into  British  domestic  law'. 

The  briefing  outlines  the 
principles  which  should 


underlie  political  life,  draw- 
ing heavily  on  the  social 
teaching  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  present  Pope  rather  than 
tackling  specific  policy  areas. 

The  bulk  of  the  document  is 
devoted  to  the  question  of 
social  cohesion  and  mutual 
responsibilities.  Catholics 
had  a responsibility  to  use 
whatever  influence  they  had 
to  Improve  the  welfare  of 
“people  on  low  incomes,  dis- 


abled. ill  or  infirm,  homeless 
or  poorly  housed,  in  prison, 
refugees”.  Everyone  had  a 
right  to  "decent  work,  hous- 
ing. health  care,  freedom  of 
speech,  education  and  to  raise 
and  provide  for  a family”. 

The  bishops  are  careful  to 
acknowledge  that  market 
forces  "when  properly  regu- 
lated” create  wealth,  but 
warn  that  sharp  inequality 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor 


undermines  the  common 
good.  An  employee  is  not  a 
“commodity  to  be  bought  and 
sold  according  to  market 
requirements”. 

In  a stout  defence  of  a state- 
run  NHS  and  of  the  public- 
service  ethos  of  local  and 
national  government,  the 
bishops  argue  that  social  ser- 
vices need  other  incentives 
than  pure  profit  and  "the  in- 
troduction of  market  forces  in 


this  area  has' sometimes  de- 
meaned or  damaged  the  sense 
of  vocation  and  dedication  to 
others  which  has  tradition- 
ally been  a hallmark,  of  the 
professions  involved*'. 

Referring  to  the  lack  of 
respect  for  politicians,,  the 
bishops  say  "those  who  have, 
by . their  behaviour,  .contrib- 
uted to  a climate  of  distrust 
must  bear  some  considerable 
responsibility”. 


Christianity  in  Labour  Party  returns  from  the  wilderness 


Ewen  MacAskill  reports  on  a religious 
reincarnation  on  the  political  stage 


Religion  became 
fashionable  in  the 
Labour  Party'  again  in 
1593  after  the  late 
John  Smith  made  a speech  at 
Bloomsbury  Baptist  Church, 
central  London,  linking  bis 


Christian  beliefs  and  demo- 
cratic socialism. 

Although  he  had  not  con- 
cealed his  Christianity,  it 
came  as  a surprise  that  a 
Labour  leader  should  devote  a 
whole  speech  to  religion.  It 


contrasted  with  the  1980s.  in 
which  the  party  had  appeared 
to  be  mainly  agnostic.  Both 
the  party  leaders  in  the  1980s, 
Michael  Foot  and  Neil  Kin- 
nock,  had  been  agnostic. 

Mr  Smith,  a member  of  the 
Cburch  of  Scotland  and  the 
Christian  Socialist  Move- 
ment, argued  that  Christian- 
ity had  an  important  part  to 
play  in  countering  both  That- 


cherite laissez-faire  politics, 
with  its  emphasis  on  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  society, 
and  the  Marxist  left 
Tony  Blair  had  been  influ- 
enced by  the  Christian  writ- 
ings of  a Scots,  theologist, 
John  Macmurray,  since  bis 
students  days.  When  Smith's 
Bloomsbury  speech  was  pub- 
lished in  1993  in  a collection 
on  Christianity  and  social- 
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ism.  Reclaiming  the  Ground, 
it  was  Mr  Blair  who  wrote  the 
foreward:  He  said  Christian- 
ity provided  a “powerful  com- 
pass” for  the  direction  Brit- 
ain needed  to  take.  “A  return 
to  what  we  are  really  about, 
what  we  believe  in,  would  be 
a healthy  journey  for  our 
country  as  well  as  the  Labour 
Party,”  he  said. 

With  two  leaders  both  be- 
lieving in  God.  it  was  safe  for 
Christians  to  come  out  again. 
The  Christian  Socialist  Move- 
ment rose  from  L200  in  1993 
to  5,000  at  present,  according 
to  Chris  Bryant,  its  chairman 
and  a Labour  parliamentary  1 
candidate.  He  adds  that  40  i 
members  of  the  pariiamen- , 
tary  party  are  members  of  the  , 
movement  and  23  are  parlia- 
mentary candidates.  Of  the 
shadow  cabinet,  eight  are 
members  — Mr  Blair,  Gordon 
Brown,  Jack  Straw,  Chris 
Smith.  Tom  Clarke.  David 
Clark,  Michael  Meacher  and 
Derek  Foster. 

There  is  a queasiness  on 
the  left  over  the  religious 
overtones  in  some  recent 
speeches,  particularly  some 
of  Mr  Blair's.  They  fear  it 
opens  the  way  for  US-style 
Moral  Majority  politics,  if  not 
in  the  Labour  Party,  in  Brit- 
ish politics. 

The  re-entry  of  Christianity 


Major 


Blair 


Ashdown 


“I  do  believe  [in  God  j.  I 
don’t  pretend  to  understand 
all  of  the  complex  parts  of 
Christian  theology,  but  I 
simply  accept  it’*. 

"I  am  sure  it  is  possible  to 
draw  some  correlation  be- 
tween the  decline  in  church 
attendance  and  a rise  in 

social  ills I would  like  to 

see  much  greater  partner- 
ship between  the  Church 
and  the  state  at  all  levels  to 
rebuild  the  moral  and 
social  fabric  of  our  society.” 


"The  way  I have  reinterpreted 
the  socialist  message  politi- 
cally is  to  say  that  social  res- 
ponsibility is  important  to 
reinforce  personal  responsi- 
bility. not  as  a substitute  for  it, 
and  I think  that  is  what  the 
Christian  religion  is  about  It’s 
important  the  Church  does  not 
become  an  adjunct  of  any  polit- 
ical party.  but  I think  it  would 
be  bizarre  if  there  were  enor- 
mous problems  in  society  and 
the  Church  said,  “Well,  look. 
I'm  afraid  those  aren’t  for  us. 
those  are  for  the  politicians.” 


“I  note  that  the  best  things 
have  been  done  in  file  name 
or  religion,  but  the  worst 
things  have  been  done  in  its 
name  as  welL  ' 

“I  count  myself  a Chris- 
tian but  I get  uncomfortable 
when  somebody  says,  “Are 
yon  Protestant  or  a Roman 
Catholic?*’  That’s  not  the 
kind  of  Christian  I am. 


All  quotes  from  Belief  in  Poll-  - 
tics  by  Roy  McCloughry.  Pub- 
lished by  Hodder&Stoughton- 


to  the  political  debate  has 
brought  confusion,  with  reli- 
gion and  morality  being 
mixed  up.  Both  parties  fight- 
ing for  the  high  ground  — 
whatever  that  is  — produces 
unsightly  squabbles  such  as 
yesterday's  over  whether , 
Labour  or  the  Conservatives  ' 
were  closer  to  the  campaign 
goals  set  out  by  Frances  Law- 
rence. widow  of  the  murdered 
headmaster,  or  whether  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church’s 
document  was  pro-Labour. 

Chris  Smith,  the  shadow 
health  secretary,  echoing  the 
view  also  expressed  by  Mr 


Blair,  said:  “I  do  not  want 
party  politics  hijacking  Chris- 
tianity for  political  gain  so  ; 
that  you  end  up  with  the  US  , 
experience  of  fundamental- ! 
ism.  You  let  Christianity  in- 1 
form  your  political  views  but 
do  not  go  parading  it  around 
as  a reason  for  voting  for  a 
political  party.” 

Religion  has  been  part  of 
the  Labour  Party  since  Its 
foundation,  running  from 
Keir  Hardie  and  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald through  to  the  1945 
Labour  government,  only  be- 
ginning to  become  unfashion- 
able in  the  1960s. 


For  Conservatives  it  has  al- 
ways been  a central  part  of 
their  politics.  John  Major,  on 
becoming  prime  minister  six 
years  ago,  had  little  to  say  on 
It,  regarding  it  as  a private 
matter,  but  recently  he  has 
been  less  reticent,  dismissing 
speculation  that  he  was  ag- 
nostic by  disclosing  that  he 
prayed  regularly  and  that  his 
Conservatism  “flows  from  the 
Christian  faith". 

Morality  and  religion  is  not 
easy  ground  for  either  party, 
given  the  diversity  of  opinion 
among  Christians  in  both 
parties. 
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NHS  ‘should  run  jail  hospitals’ 


RAC 


Owen  Bowcott 
and  Alan  Travis 


THE  Prison  Service’s 
medical  division  pro- 
vides such  an  inade- 
quate level  of  patient  care 
that  It  should  urgently  be  in- 
corporated into  the  National 
Health  Service,  according  to  a 
leaked  copy  of  a report  by  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons. 

The  47-page  document,  en- 
titled Prisoner  or  Patient?,  is 
understood  to  be  an  early 
draft  of  Sir  David  Ramsboth- 
am’s  recommendations  which 
have  been  at  the  centre  of  a 
long-running  dispute  with  the 
Home  Office. 

The  report  comes  amid 
mounting  concern  over  the 
level  of  suicides  among  pris- 
oners. Already  tills  year  there 
have  been  54  self-inflicted 
deaths  among  those  on 
remand  or  serving  sentences 
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in  England  and  Wales.  The  i 
figure  for  the  whole  of  last 
year  was  60. 

Sir  David  has  not  shirked 
from  confrontation  with  the 
Home  Office.  Last  December, 
he  ordered  his  Inspection 
team  to  walk  out  of  Holloway 
prison  to  protest  against  the 
jail’s  appalling  conditions. 

The  fact  that  his  latest 
report  had  become  an  issue  of 
contention  between  Sir  David 
and  the  Home  Secretary, 
Michael  Howard,  was 
reported  in  the  Guardian  fhit 
summer.  There  were  also 
claims  of  attempts  to  suppress 
or  revise  it. 

The  draft  document,  ob- 
tained by  Channel  4 News  in 
advance  of  the  final  report 
which  is  due  to  be  released  on 
Friday,  urges  that  the  issue  of 
how  the  medical  service  is 
run  should  be  resolved  within 
"months  rather  than  years”. 

Sir  David  warns:  "the  NHS 


should  assume  responsibility 
for  the  delivery  of  all  health- 
care. Only  in  this  way  ran 
consistency  of  service  to 
everyone,  in  or  out  of  prison, 
be  ensured.” 

Deborah  Coles,  of  the  pres- 
sure group  Inquest,  which 
monitors  deaths  in  custody. 


yesterday  welcomed  the 
report’s  conclusions:  “We 
have  always  argued  that  the 
prison  health  service  is  far 
too  closely  linked  to  punitive 
aspects  of  the  regime.” 

The  Prison  Service  declined 
to  no mrnment  until  the  report 
had  been  officially  released. 
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Stagg  offers  proof 
of  innocence 

for  fee  of  £4,000 


Duncan  CampbeH 
Crime  Comapondant 


COLIN  Stagg,  acquit- 
ted of  the  murder  of 
Rachel  Nickell  on 
Wimbledon  Common 
in  1992.  yesterday  offered  for 
sale  more  than  50  defence 
files  which  he  claimed  would 
prove  his  innocence. 

A distinguished  psycholo- 
gist who  would  have  given 
evidence  for  Mr  Stagg  if  the 
trial  bad  continued,  also  ar- 
gued that  the  evidence 
pointed  to  his  innocence. 

The  claims  came  in  res- 
ponse to  the  publication  in 
the  Mail  on  Sunday  of  state- 
ments of  prosecution  wit- 
nesses- The  statements  were 
never  used  In  the  Old  Bailey 
trial  because  Mr  Stagg  was 
acquitted  after  the  judge.  Mr 
Justice  Ognall,  had  ruled  in- 
admissable  the  evidence  gath- 
ered by  an  undercover  police 
officer.  “Lizzie  James”. 


In  a statement  yesterday 
Mr  Stagg.  aged  33,  offered  to 
make  fresh  evidence  avail- 
able for  money.  "Why 
shouldn't  I make  something 
considering  I am  the  poorest 
one  out  of  all  of  them  and  in 
reality  ifs  my  right  and  my 
story."  A fee  of  £4.000  was 
requested. 

His  wife,  Diane,  aged  28. 
said  from  their  home  in  Roe- 
hampton,  south-west  London, 
that  her  husband  bad  left  for 
a few  days  becasue  or  media 
harassment,  but  he  returned 
later.  Earlier  Mrs  Stagg  had 
turned  a hosepipe  some  jour- 
nalists outside  the  house. 

Peter  C-adman,  Mr  Stages 
lawyer,  complained  about  the 
media.  "Yet  again  the  result 
of  this  article  has  been  a 
media  posse  encamped  out- 
side our  client's  address.  Mr 
Stagg  wishes  to  put  this  mat- 
ter behind  him.  There  is  a 
fresh  team  of  detectives  who 
have  been  working  on  this  in- 
vestigation since  Mr  Stages 


acquittal  in  September,  1994. 
He  trusts  that  their  enquiries 
will  lead  to  the  arrest,  charge 
and  conviction  of  the 
murderer” 

Through  his  lawyer,  Mr 
Stagg  claimed  that  senior 
police  officers  and  Crown 
counsel  had  accepted  that 
there  had  been  insufficient 
evidence  to  start  a trial 
against  him.  He  also  claimed 
that  the  evidence  recently 
published  In  the  media  was 
Hawed. 

He  received  support  from 
David  Canter,  professor  of 
psychology  at  Liverpool  uni- 
versity, who  has  also  been 
carrying  out  a detailed  study 
.of  the  way  in  which  the  case 
was  investigated.  After  study- 
ing the  case  and  after  inter- 
viewing Mr  Stagg,  he  had 
been  able  to  find  no  evidence 
that  pointed  to  his  guilt. 

“In  fact,  there  are  many 
Ipieces  of  evidence)  that  sup- 
port his  innocence."  Profes- 
sor Canter,  wbo  advises  the 
police  service  on  interview 
techniques  and  has  assisted 
them  in  many  cases,  said  that 
the  prosecution  statements 
published  gave  a very  limited 
perspective. 

“One  of  the  great  things 
about  British  justice  is  that 
we  don't  expect  people  to  be 
tried  in  the  media.”  said  Pro- 
fessor Canter,  author  of  Crim- 
inal Shadows,  a study  of 
serial-killing  Investigations. 
Mr  Stagg  had  answered  every 
question  he  asked  him  satis- 
factorily and  had  not  fudged 
on  any. 

As  a result  of  the  way  the 
case  was  conducted  he  was 
now  advising  police  on  tech- 
niques to  help  them  avoid  co- 
ercive questioning. 


DLane  Stagg  leaves  her  home,  yesterday  after  turning  a 
hosepipe  on  journalists  outside  photograph:  just  in  wiluams 


BRITAIN  5 


Musician  revs  up  his  Saracens  to  back  up  Devon  anti-road  protesters 


RECORD  producer  Jim  Cauty,  formerly  of  rock 
band  KLF.  pumps  np  the  volume  in  one  of  his  two 
armoured  personnel  carriers — ready  to  do 
battle  in  support  of  anti-roads  campaigners, 

writes  Geoffrey  Gibbs. 

Armed  with  nothing  deadlier  than  low  fre- 
quency sound  waves,  the  Saracens  have  joined 
protesters  living  in  a Geld  at  Trollheim,  Devon 
— one  of  three  camps  set  up  in  the  path  of  the 


new  A30  between  Honiton  and  Exeter.  The  for- 
mer Ministry  of  Defence  vehicles  have  been 
turned  into  giant  mobile  sound  systems  by  Mr 
Cauty,  who  gave  a demonstration  of  their  fright- 
ening power  by  playing  Louis  Armstrong’s 
What  a Wonderful  World  and  music  by  the  Car- 
penters yesterday.  Even  worse  could  be  in  store 
for  bailiffs,  he  warns. 

•‘We  like  to  surprise  yon.  When  the  day  comes. 


the  sonic  tone  you  can  hear  in  the  background 
will  be  much  louder  and  much  more  abrasive.” 
Protesters  at  the  three  camps  have  been  on  red 
alert  for  eviction  since  the  beginning  of  last 
week  when  the  Anglo-German  consortium  cho- 
sen to  build  and  operate  the  route  under  the 
Government's  private  finance  initiative  won 
possession  orders  on  the  land  in  the  High  Court. 
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Internet  revolution  ‘creating  underclass’ 


Sceptical  ‘have  riots’  could  fall  into 
information  void  and  lose  out  in  job 
market.  Stuart  Millar  surfs  the  IT  divide 


p— hf.  information  tech- 
nology revolution  is 
creating  a divided  soci- 
I ety  with  almost  half 
British  public  fearing 
T are  being  left  behind,  ac- 
ling  to  a report  published 
erday.  . 

he  report,  commissioned 
he  electronics  firm  Motor- 
warned  that  the  chsturb- 
n umber  of  information 
ve-nots"  could  be  left  at  a 
tdvantage  in  the  employ- 
it  market- as  new  technol- 
-s  continue  to  be  intro- 
ed.  It  also  suggested  the 
rernment  and  industry 
Id  save  billions  of  pounds 
improve  services  if  ac- 
i to  on-line  services  was 
ened.  ' 

Saving  an  FT -underclass, 
lout  the  means  or  knowl- 
b or  to  some  extent  desire 
ear  up  for  the  ftrture,  will 
in  that  society  will  foil  fur- 
r behind  in  the  ability  to 
i advantage  of  all  that  in- 
nation  technology  can 
r,”  the  report  argues, 
iformation  technology  has 
ady  emerged  as  a potent 
itical  issue,  with  Tony 
ir  committing  Labour  to 
ening  access  in  schools. 


But  yesterday’s  report 
revealed  a sceptical  British 
public. 

Over  40  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents did  not  regularly  use 
any  of  the  main  information 
technology  products,  such  as 
computers,  pagers  and  mobile 
telephones. 

Although  85  per  cent  had 
heard  of  the  Internet,  almost 
80  per  cent  did  not  know  how 
to  get  connected,  despite  mas- 
sive publicity.  Of  those  al- 
ready on-line,  only  nine  per 
cent  used  it  regularly.  More 
than  halT  the  top  executives 
questioned  said  they  were  not 
interested  and  15  per  cent  did 
not  know  how  to  get  on  line. 

The  report  found  disturb- 
ingly large  gaps  in  under- 
standing between  men  ana 
women  and  across  age 
groups.  Fifty  per  cent  of  men 
described  themselves  as 
knowledgeable  about  IT,  com- 
pared with  only  31  per  cent  of 
women.  However,  61  per  cent 
of  both  men  and  women  were 
convinced  they  had  the  neces- 
sary skills  to  cope  with  infor- 
mation technology. 

Fifty-four  per  cent  of  16  to 
24-year-olds  said  they  were 
knowledgeable,  compared 


with  25  per  cent  of  those  aged 
45  and  over. 

The  report  argued  that  lack 
of  knowledge  meant  older 
people  risked  missing  out  on 
opportunities  to  make  their 
lives  easier,  such  as  on-line 
shopping. 

It  also  warned  that  working 
class  and  unemployed  people 
were  likely  to  fall  into  the  "in- 
formation void". 

But  while  the  current  gen- 
eration remained  uncon- 
vinced, there  was  almost  uni- 
versal agreement  that  new 
technology  offered  great  op- 


portunities for  the  future. 

More  than  80  per  cent  be- 
lieved that  children  would 
find  it  useful  to  have  access  to 
the  Internet  in  the  controlled 
environment  offered  in 
schools . and  more  than  half 
predicted  they  would  own 
personal  computers  by  the 
end  of  the  decade. 

Similarly,  53  per  cent  were 
comfortable  with  the  idea  of 
casting  their  votes  voting 
electronically,  while  46  per 
cent  said  they  would  would  be 
happy  to  do  their  banking  via 
computer. 


Techno-fear 


Ownership  of  PCs  at  home 
By  sex 


Men 

Women 

18-24 

28-44 

45-64 

65+) 


40% 


32%  | 


By  age 


50% 


44% 


[13% 

12% 


li|  By  2000 


The  Internet 

# 85%  o!  the 
population  have 
heard  of  the  Internet 

0 9%  use  It  on  a 
regular  basis 

0 78%  wouldn't 
know  how  to  get 
connected  even  if 
they  wanted  to 

• 25%  don't  use  the 
internet 
because 
they're 
not 

Interested 


Source ; 
Motorola 


On  line 


Offline 


■pOM  WHrrWELL  does  not 
I believe  in  technology  by 
halves.  The  24 -year-old  free- 
lance writer's  home  is  clut- 
tered with  equipment  from 
computers  to  mobile  tele- 
phones, but,  he  Insisted  yes- 
terday. no  anoraks. 

“I’m  not  a nerd,  1 have  a 
social  life.  But  I do  feel  the 
need  to  have  the  latest  or  the 
fastest  thing.  I always  end  up 
spending  more  than  I in- 
tended on  technology  that  Til 
probably  never  use  to  its  full 
potentfoL” 

His  most  expensive  pur- 
chase was  a new  personal  ■ 
computer,  complete  with 
printer,  Internet  connection 
and  fox  modem.  ‘The  extras 
made  it  expensive,  but  it 
comes  in  handy  for  work.” 

Like  many,  he  remains  un- 
convinced by  the  wonders  of 
the  Internet  “It's  great  if  you 
are  looking  for  something  spe- 
cific and  you  know  where  to 
find  It  But  it's  too  expensive 
just  to  surf  around,  and  most 
of  the  stuff  on  the  net  Is 
rubbish." 

Mr  Whitwell’s  Introduction 
to  computers  was  typical.  “I 
was  given  a Sinclair  Spec- 
trum when  I was  12. 1 loved 
the  games,  then  when  I went 
to  college  I started  to  use  PCs 
properly."  — Stuart  Millar 


FOR  Lesley  Bryant  the  in- 
formation revolution  has 
been  a something  of  a blur. 
"One  minute,  people  who 
were  into  computers  were 
sad,  the  next  they  are  the  ones 
with  prospects,"  she  said. 

At  34,  the  insurance  adviser 
feels  that  she  is  part  of  an 
older  generation.  “Computers 
hold  no  interest  for  me. 
Everybody  goes  on  about 
surfing  the  net  or  sending  e- 
mails.  I feel  old-fashioned  be- 
cause J would  rather  pick  up 
the  phone  or  go  for  a drink. 

Her  one  concession  to  mod- 
ern technology,  a pager,  was 
made  grudgingly.  “My  office 
wanted  to  give  me  a mobile 
phone,  but  nothing  irritates 
rue  more  than  people  sitting 
on  the  train  shouting  to  be 
heard.  The  pager  was  a com- 
promise but  half  the  time  I 
switch  it  off.” 

Behind  the  disdain,  she  ad- 
mits that  part  of  her  animos- 
ity is  fuelled  by  fear.  "It 
annoys  me,  1 am  an  intelli- 
gent. professional  woman,  but 
when  someone  mentions  tech- 
nology my  brain  switches  off. 
And  then  I feel  stupid  because 
I don't  understand. 

“1  look  at  my  seven-year-old 
niece,  and  she  is  fearless  with 
computers.  That  makes  me  feel 
more  left  out”  — Stuart  Millar 


Sex  case  men 
tell  court  their 
lives  are 
‘shattered’ 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


SIXTEEN  men  who 
were  jailed  for  taking 
part  in  sado-masoch- 
istic sexual  activities 
could  be  compensated  if  a 
challenge  to  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg  is  successful. 

The  law  which  criminalises 
sado-masochistic  sex  between 
consenting  adults  infringes 
individuals'  right  to  a private 
life  as  guaranteed  by  the 
European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights,  say  three  of 
the  men. 

They  were  jailed  after  the 
notorious  Operation  Spanner 
casein  1990. 

If  they  succeed,  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  forced  to  change 
the  law  and  pay  them  com- 
pensation. Lawyers  for 
Roland  Jaggard.  Anthony 
Brown  and  Colin  Laskey  — 


Law  ‘unprincipled 
and  Incoherent 
and  in  urgent  need 
of  reform’ 


who  died  in  his  50s  last  year 
after  launching  the  Stras- 
bourg case  nearly  four  years 
ago  — say  their  lives  were 
ruined  when  they  were  jailed 
and  lost  their  jobs. 

Mr  Jaggard,  aged  49.  suf- 
fered from  depression  after  be 
was  sacked  from  his  job  as  a 
missile  designer  and  had  to 
have  extensive  psychiatric 
treatment.  Mr  Brown,  aged 
61,  a rormer  local  government 
officer,  was  allowed  to  take 
early  retirement  Both  men 
are  now  unemployed. 

The  16  men.  all  adults,  had 
consented  to  taking  part  in 
activities  described  as  “geni- 
tal torture”.  The  "victims” 
could  call  a halt  whenever 
they  wished,  and  nobody  suf- 
fered serious  harm  or  needed 
hospital  treatment. 

Videos  of  their  exploits,  not 
intended  for  public  showing, 
were  discovered  accidentally 
by  police  and  the  men  were 
prosecuted.  They  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  including 
wounding  and  causing  actual 
bodily  barm  after  an  Old  Bai- 
ley judge  ruled  that  consent 


was  no  defence.  The  men 
were  originally  sentenced  to 
jail  terms  of  up  to  4'4  years, 
which  were  later  reduced  on 
appeal. 

The  case  went  to  the  House 
oT  Lords,  where  the  men  lost 
by  a 3-2  majority. 

Lord  Lester  QC  told  the 
Strasbourg  judges  yesterday 
that  the  case  raised  important 
issues  of  general  public  Inter- 
est. The  three  men's  lives  had 
been  shattered,  and  Mr 
Brown  and  Mr  Jaggard  "will 
continue  to  suffer  a special 
degree  of  misery  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives”. 

The  law  was  "unprincipled 
and  incoherent  and  in  urgent 
need  of  coherent  reform”.  The 
Law  Commission  was  await- 
ing Strasbourg’s  judgment  be- 
fore making  final  recommen- 
dations for  reform,  and  the 
court's  ruling  could  be  "a  cru- 
cial catalyst". 

The  Government  argues 
that  banning  sado-masochis- 
tic practices  is  justified  be- 
cause of  the  risk  or  serious 
injury  and  infection,  and 
possible  corruption  of  the 
young. 

John  Wadham.  director  of 
the  civil  liberties  group.  Lib- 
erty, and  one  of  the  lawyers 
for  the  men,  said:  “Consent 
forms  a defence  to  assault  in 
sports,  medical  operations, 
ear  piercing,  religious  flagel- 
lation and  many  other  prac- 
tices which  are  not  to  every- 
one's taste.  The  police  should 
be  out  catching  real 
criminals." 

O A convicted  robber  yester- 
day claimed  he  was  discrimi- 
nated against  and  denied  a 
fair  trial  when  the  judge 
refused  to  discharge  the  jury 
for  suspected  racial  prejudice. 

Michael  Mansfield  QC,  for 
David  Gregory,  argued  at 
Strasbourg  that  the  decision 
to  allow  the  jury  to  deliver  a 
verdict  despite  Indications  of 
racial  bias  breached  the  Euro- 
pean convention. 

Mr  Gregory,  who  is  black . 
was  convicted  at  Manchester 
crown  court  in  1991  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  years  in  prison. 
After  the  jury  retired  to  con- 
sider its  verdict,  a juror 
handed  a note  to  the  judge 
stating:  “Jury  showing  racial 
overtones,  one  member  to  be 
excused." 

But  the  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  try  to  reach  a majority 
verdict  and  it  convicted  Mr 
Gregory  by  a 10-2  majority. 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 

Lawyers  ridicule  proposal  for  promotion  tests 

Belgians  promised 
fast  judicial  reform 


Stephen  Bates  in  Brussels 


BELGIUM'S  prime 
minister  insisted 
yesterday  that  he 
would  move  swiftly 
on  judicial  reforms  he  prom- 
ised in  the  wake  of  the  biggest 
demonstration  in  his  coun- 
try's history.  But  Belgian  law- 
yers reacted  sceptically  to  the 
government's  plans. 

Shaken  by  the  scale  of  Sun- 
day's peaceful  march,  at 
which  more  than  a quarter  of 
a million  people  protested 
against  the  authorities'  hand- 
ling of  Belgium's  paedophile 
scandal,  all  political  parties 
accepted  proposals  by  Jean- 
Luc  Dehaene  to  end  the  tradi- 
tional party  nomination  of 
judges  and  magistrates. 

Lawyers,  however,  ridi- 
culed the  government's  pro 
posal  to  introduce  written 
tests  for  judicial  promotions. 

At  the  end  of  Sunday's 
march.  Mr  Dehaene  rushed 
out  an  announcement  promis- 
ing reforms  after  meeting  rel- 
atives of  the  victims  of  the 
paedophile  ring  organised  by 
the  Charleroi  builder  Marc 
Dutroux. 

He  told  the  BBC:  “We  have 
a system  of  procedure  in  jus- 
tice which  dates  from  the 
time  of  Napoleon  and  that 
causes  problems  which  make  | 
it  outdated.  , 

“There  is  a widespread  idea 


that  there  are  highly  placed 
people  protecting  the  paedo- 
phile network  and  that  we  are 
trying  to  maintain  a cover-up. 
but  that  is  not  the  case.  The 
next  few  weeks  will  make  it 
clear  that  there  is  no  cover-up 
and  we  want  to  clarify  all  as- 
pects of  the  case.** 

Mr  Dehaene  has  been 
widely  criticised  for  compla- 
cency in  response  to  the  tor- 
rent of  national  emotion  un- 
leashed by  the  scandal  and 
revelations  about  the  incom- 
petence of  the  police  and  judi- 
cial investigations  into  the 
abduction  of  children.  Four 
girls,  including  rwo  eight- 
year-olds.  have  been  found 
dead  at  properties  owned  by 
Dutroux.  and  13  people  have 
so  far  been  arrested,  but  there 
has  been  condemnation  of  the 
authorities  for  mishandling 
mquiries  when  the  children, 
and  others  who  have  not  yet 
tM?en  found,  went  missing. 

Mr  Dehaene  promised  that 
a centre  for  abused  children 
would  be  set  up  before  the  end 
of  the  year  and  there  would 
be  a reform  of  the  country's 
160-year-old  constitution  to 
end  party  nominations  to  the 
judicial  bench. 

Srefaan  de  Clerck,  the  Jus- 
tice minister,  met  magistrates 
and  members  of  the  judiciari- 
yesterday.  As  he  did  so,  pro- 
testing students  stoned  court 
buildings  and  wildcat  strikes 
resumed  on  the  railways. 


The  protests  started  last 
week  in  response  to  the  Bel- 
gian supreme  court’s  decision 
to  remove  Jean-Marc  Conner- 
otte.  the  popular  investigat- 
ing magistrate  in  the  Dutroux 
case,  for  compromising  his 
impartiality  by  attending  a 
fundraising  meal  arranged  by 
campaigners  against  child 
abuse.  That  decision,  widely 
seen  as  respecting  the  letter 
of  the  law  rather  than 
following  its  spirit,  was  inter- 
preted in  Belgium  as  an  asser- 
tion of  judicial  independence 
against  political  and  public 
pressure  by  the  judges. 

Big  criminal  inquiries  have 
been  bedevilled  in  recent 
years  by  the  low  calibre  of 
magistrates  whose  job  is  to 
lead  investigations.  Mr  Con- 
nerotte  is  regarded  as  an  out- 
standing exception.  When  the 
government  introduced  a 
written  test  for  aspiring  mag- 
istrates two  years  ago,  it 
found  insufficient  applicants 
to  fill  vacancies. 

A senior  Brussels  lawyer 
said  last  night:  “It  will  take 
years  to  phase  out  the  politi- 
cal appointees  and  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  better  judges 
will  be  appointed  in  their 
place.  Written  examinations 
are  not  any  guarantee  against 
the  promotion  of  nitwits 
either.  While  the  judiciary  is 
incapable  of  reforming  itself 
in  a more  modem  way.  prob- 
lems will  remain." 


Kohl  prescribes  Germany 
bitter  medicine  on  jobs 


Ian  Traynor  In  Hanover 


Chancellor  Helmut 
Kohl  backed  away  yes- 
terday from  his  ambi- 
tious plan  to  halve  Germany’s 
record  unemployment  within 
four  years,  admitting  that  the 
goal,  unveiled  earlier  this 
year,  was  unrealistic. 

In  a 100-minute  address  to 
the  congress  of  bis  Christian 
Democrat  party.  Mr  Kohl  also 
reiterated  his  commitment  to 
a single  European  currency 
and  a federal  Europe. 

“The  European  Union  is 
turning  into  one  of  the  major 
global  economic  and  political 
actors  in  the  coming  cen- 
tury," he  said. 

Repeating  his  conviction 
that  a united  Europe  is  the 
key  to  future  stability,  he 
added:  “Peace  and  freedom 
are  not  guaranteed  and  can’t 
be  had  for  free." 

But  the  speech,  received 
warmly  by  more  than  1.000 
delegates,  concentrated  al- 
most exclusively  on  Ger- 
many's dismal  economic  per- 


formance and  ways  to  put  the 
country  back  to  work  by  mak- 
ing it  more  competitive. 

"It  is  time  for  change,  that 
is  the  message  here,”  Mr  Kohl 
said,  outlining  a radical  shift 
in  German  economic  culture 
to  end  the  decline. 

At  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  the  chancellor  unveiled 
a package  of  spending  cuts 
and  supply-side  measures 
aimed  at  cutting  job  costs  to 
employers  and  halving  the 
4 million  unemployed  by  2000. 

Yesterday  he  admitted  he 
may  have  bitten  off  more  than 
he  can  chew.  “I  know  that  this 
goal  is  ambitious,”  he  said. 
"I’d  be  happy  if  we  achieve 
two- thirds  of  that  figure.” 

He  blamed  the  jobless  total 
on  a flood  of  immigrants 
since  the  collapse  of  commu- 
nism. In  the  five  years  to  1993, 
he  said.  2.5  million  immi- 
grants had  found  jobs. 

He  also  said  the  country's 
traditional  consensus  ap- 
proach to  industrial  relations 
had  become  a crippling 
liability. 

“If  no  consensus  is  possible, 


as  in  recent  months,  then 
there  need  to  be  decisions.” 
he  said.  “It  is  not  up  to  politi- 
cians to  mediate  but  to  act.” 

Mr  Kohl's  vision  of  a leaner 
and  meaner  Germany  sug- 
gests more  spending  cuts  are 
likely  as  the  country  strug- 
gles to  get  its  public  finances 
in  order  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  single  European  currency 
next  year. 

After  a week  of  battles 
within  the  ruling  coalition 
about  next  year’s  budget,  he 
backed  his  finance  minister. 
Theo  Waigel.  who  has  come 
under  attack  from  outside 
and  inside  the  government 

Mr  Kohl  delivered  his 
speech  a few  days  before  he 
becomes  the  country’s  long- 
est-serving post-war  chancel- 
lor, a prospect  that  excited 
the  congress. 

The  labour  minister,  Nor- 
bert  Bltim,  summed  up  the 
mood  in  a eulogy  to  the  leader. 

“We  thank  you  for  a great 
political  life  achievement. 
You  are  the  chancellor  of  two 
great  projects:  of  German 
unity  and  of  European  unity.” 


World  news  in  brief 


Finns’  vote  reflects  fears  of  single  currency 


THE  Finns,  generally  the 
most  Europhile  of  the 
European  Union's  newcom- 
ers, showed  in  elections  to  the 
European  Parliament  this 
weekend  that  they  share 
growing  fears  about  closer  EU 
integration,  writes  Jon  Henley 
in  Helsinki. 

But  while  voters  returned 
six  Eurosceptic  candidates 
among  the  16  deputies  to  the 
Strasbourg  Parliament  the 
result  was  seen  more  as  a crit- 
icism of  the  Finnish  govern- 


ment's eagerness  to  join  the 
single  currency  than  as  a vote 
of  no  confidence  in  the  EU. 

Finland  whose  proximity  to 
Russia  means  it  views  mem- 
bership as  much  in  terms  of 
security  as  of  trade,  joined 
the  EU  with  Austria  and 
Sweden  in  January  1995. 
Helped  by  a 10  per  cent  fall  in 
food  prices,  opinion  polls 
show  fewer  than  one- tenth  of 
Finns  regret  their  decision. 

But  the  governing  left-right 
coalition,  led  by  the  Social 


Democrats,  took  Finland  last 
weekend  into  Europe's  cur- 
rency exchange  rate  mecha- 
nism (ERM),  widely  seen  as 
the  waiting  room  for  a single 
currency.  This  was  exploited 
by  Eurosceptics. 

Though  Eurosceptic  candi- 
dates performed  well,  the  vote 
left  Finland's  distribution  of 
seats  in  the  European  Parlia- 
ment little  changed:  the  five 
coalition  partners  hold 
12  seats  and  the  opposition 
Centre  Party  four. 


Donors  cut  back  on  international 
assistance  to  ‘oil-rich’  Russia 


Hurricane-hit 
Cuba  appeals 

THE  United  Nations  has 
launched  an  appeal  for 
funds  to  help  Cuba  with 
losses  suffered  from  Hurri- 
cane LilL 

Cuba's  government  has 
requested  international  assis- 
tance in  Tour  areas  — rood, 
medical  supplies,  supplies  to 
assure  clean  water  and  build- 
ing materials. 

Specifically,  Cuban  officials 
asked  for  powdered  milk, 
wheat  flour,  cooking  oil, 
canned  meat  and  cereals.  In 
the  medical  area,  they  need 
anti-diarrhoea  drugs  and 
chlorine  for  water  disinfect- 
ion, the  UN  agency-  said. 

More  than  a million  tons  of 
Food  crops  were  destroyed,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  best  cit- 
rus orchards  and  plantain 
plantations,  when  the  hurri- 
cane struck  Cuba.  It  also 
forced  192.000  people  ro  be 
evacuated  and  destroyed  an 
estimated  4.300  homes.  Winds 
and  rain  damaged  15  hospi- 
tals, 32  schools  and  233  indus- 
trial plants.  — Reuter. 


INTERNATIONAL  humani- 
tarian aid  tc  Russia  is  dry- 
ing up  because  donor 
countries  think  of  it  as  an  oil 
rich  state,  despite  its  having 
40  million  people  living  on  or 
below  the  poverty  line,  writes 
David  Hears!  in  Moscow. 

The  International  Federa- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross  has 
raised  only  17  per  cent  of  the 
money  for  this  year’s  aid  pro- 
gramme to  Russia,  and  ex- 
pects to  get  by  the  end  of  the 
year  only  25  per  cent  of  the 


QATAR'S  deposed  emir  is 
expected  to  return  home 
soon  from  self-imposed  exile 
following  an  agreement  over 
missing  funds,  a cabinet  min- 
ister said  yesterday. 

“God  willing,  his  royal 
highness  Sheikh  Khalifa  bin 
Hamad  al-Thani,  the  father 
lof  all  Qataris],  is  returning  to 
Qatar  soon,"  the  justice  mln- 


funds  needed.  George  Weber, 
general  director  of  the  IFRC, 
said  donors  no  longer  view 
Russia  as  a legitimate  desti- 
nation for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance, other  than  for  emer- 
gencies like  earthquakes. 

Mr  Weber  said:  “It's  more 
being  thought  of  as  a recipi- 
ent of  IMF  loans  and  World 
Bank  projects.  The  problem  is 
that  this  money  does  not  filter 
down  and  it  does  not  create 
institutions  which  produce  a 
civil  society.” 


ister,  Najeeb  Mohammad  al- 
Nuaimi,  told  al-Khaleej  news- 
paper in  the  United  Arab 
Emirates. 

Qatar  announced  It  had 
ended  a row  over  billions 
missing  from  state  coffers 
since  Sheikh  Khalifa  was  top- 
pled by  his  son.  Sheikh 
Hamad  bin  Khalifa  al-Thani, 
In  a coup  last  year.  — Reuter. 


Ousted  emir  ‘coming  home’ 


Artful  ruse  puts  Spanish  unknown  in  the  frame 


Hungry  for  publicity 
but  shunned  by  Ma- 
drid’s galleries,  an  un- 
known Spanish  artist  se- 
cretly hung  hJs  own 
painting  at  the  famed 
Prado  museum,  where  it 
stayed  for  four  days  before 
anyone  noticed. 


Victor  Ruiz  Roizo,  aged 
39,  glued  his  canvas  of  a 
human  skull  with  worms, 
titled  Afterwards,  on  to  the 
wall  in  front  of  a crowd  of 
Japanese  tourists,  his 
brother  said  yesterday.  It 
hung  among  some  of  the 
world’s  greatest  art  until  a 


museum-goer  wondered 
why  it  had  a metal  plaqne 
dating  it  20th  century  when 
It  was  In  a room  of  17th  cen- 
tury art. 

Ruiz  said  he  thought  “it 
would  be  good  to  show  with 
Rembrandt  and  all  those 
guys”.—  AP. 


Clinton  pushes 
ahead  on  Nato 
enlargement 


Belgium's  former  minister  Alain  Van  der  Biest  is  led  from  a police  van  yesterday  to  be 
questioned  about  the  murder  of  politician  Andre  Cools  in  1991  photograph:  ss-jns  Cs.oskel 


Martin  Walker  in 

Washington  reports 
] i on  the  president’s 
. - r;]  1 plan  for  the  alliance, 
which  looks  like 
being  a vote-winner 

RESIDENT  BIB  Clinton 
will  today  formally 
present  a "concrete 
timetable"  for  the  enlarge- 
, ment  of  Nato,  putting  the 
( prestige  of  his  office  behind  a 
; firm  deadline  for  the  comple- 
tion  of  negotiations  by  1999. 

He  will  not  name  the  suc- 
cessful countries  to  avoid  of- 
fending those  excluded.  But 
initial  planning  with  NalO  al- 
lies is  based  on  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Poland,  Hungary  and 
the  Czech  Republic  Slova- 
kia's application  has  been  de- 
i layed  because  of  concerns 
about  its  democratic  status. 

Mr  Clinton’s  speech  in  De- 
troit — a politically  impor- 
tant region  crowded  with  vot- 
i ers  of  Czech.  Polish  and 
{ \ Hungarian  stock  — win  be 
his  major  foreign  policy  state- 
ment of  the  election  cam- 
paign, designed  to  answer 
Republican  taunts  that  he  has 
"a  photo-opportunity  foreign 
policy". 

The  speech  has  been 
phrased  with  extreme  cau- 
tion. each  clause  fine-tuned 
by  the  Pentagon  and  state  de- 
partment to  avoid  affront  to 
Nato  allies  and  Russia. 

The  president  has  been  the 
pusher  and  the  leader  on  this 
j issue,  and  he  is  now  forcing 
} the  pace  with  a concrete  time- 
l table,  and  wifi  work  to  bring 
tbe  allies  along  on  those  that 
are  chosen  for  the  first  wave 
of  entry."  a senior  adminis- 
! i tration  source  said. 

The  speech,  with  its  post- 
election agenda,  represents  a 
dear  sign  of  Mr  Clinton's  con- 
fidence that  he  will  beat  his 
Republican  rival,  Bob  Dole. 
Plans  are  already  being  made 
j ; for  a tour  of  Warsaw.  Prague 
and  Budapest  once  the  acces- 
sion negotiations  begin  next 
spring. 

Mr  Clinton  is  then  expected 
to  fly  to  Stockholm  for  a com- 
pensatory meeting  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Baltic  states 
Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esto- 
nia. whose  membership  is 
being  deferred. 

The  key  date  to  be  decided 
is  next  spring’s  Nato  summit. 
Because  of  the  likelihood  of  a 
British  general  election  in 
late  April  or  early  May,  the 


United  States  and  other  allies 
are  pressing  for  a summit  in 
March. 

But  there  is  little  time  to 
build  a promised  new  consul- 
tation system  between  Russia 
and  Nato  by  then,  and  to  reas- 
sure countries  such  as  Slove- 
nia and  Romania  which  also 
missed  out  on  the  first  wave. 

There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween Mr  Clinton  and  Mr 
Dote  on  the  principle  of  en- 
largement But  Mr  Clinton 
has  been  encouraged,  two 
weeks  before  election  day,  to 
nail  his  colours  to  the  mast  by 
a new  opinion  poll  which 
shows  broad  US  public  sup- 
port tor  expansion.  Only  a mi- 
nority would  oppose  sending 
US  troops  to  defend  a new 
Nato  member. 

The  raw  poll  figures  show 
62  per  cent  in  favour  of  en- 
larging Nato,  29  per  cent  op- 
posed, and  the  rest  had  no 
firm  opinion.  Among  respon- 
dents who  identified  them- 
selves by  party,  64  per  cent  of 
Democrats  were  in  favour,  as 
were  60  per  cent  of 
Republicans. 


The  post-election 
agenda  gives  a 
clear  sign  of  his 
confidence  that  he 
will  beat  Bob  Dole 


Strikingly,  when  respon- 
dents were  given  10  argu- 
ments for  and  10  arguments 
against  expansion,  support 
for  the  move  strengthened. 
The  only  arguments  against 
an  enlarged  alliance  which 
had  any  impact  on  the  public 
were  the  fear  of  higher  costs 
to  the  US,  and  concern  about 
extending  an  American  nu- 
clear guarantee  to  the  new 
members. 

The  poll  was  conducted  last 
month  by  the  Centre  for  the 
Study  of  Policy  Attitudes  and 
the  University  of  Maryland. 
The  polling  data  were  rein- 
forced by  a study  of  focus 
groups  recruited  in  Nashville 
and  Baltimore. 

When  asked  which 
countries  should  be  admitted 
to  Nato,  68  per  cent  of  respon- 
dents supported  Poland,  fol- 
lowed by.  Hungary’.  63  per 
cent:  Czech  Republic.  56  per 
cent;  Romania,  55  per  cent: 
Baltic  states,  54  per  cent;  Rus- 
sia, 52  per  cent:  Bulgaria, 
52  per  cent;  Slovakia.  50  per 
cent:  Ukraine.  50  per  cent; 
and  Slovenia.  41  per  cent 
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Lithuanians 
turn  back  to 
anti-Soviet 
hero 


Jon  Henley  bn  Helsinki 


LITHUANIAN  voters,  disil- 
lusioned after  four  years 
of  rule  by  the  former  commu- 
nists, appeared  yesterday  to 
have  handed  power  back  to 
the  brave  if  unlikely  hero 
who  led  them  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1991,  Vytautas 
Lands  bergis. 

Delayed  results  dribbling  in 
from  Sunday's  elections 
showed  the  rigbtwing  Home- 
land Union  of  Mr  Landsber- 
gis.  a former  music  teacher 
and  Lithuania's  first  post- 
independence president,  hold- 
ing a commanding  lead  over 
the  Lithuanian  Democratic 
Labour  Party  CLDLP). 

“This  means  Lithuanians 
can  live  with  more  hope  and 
trust  the  road  is  going  to  be 
straighter  and  life  is  going  to 
be  more  decent"  said  Mr 
Landsbergis.  who  has  repeat- 
edly accused  the  LDLP  of  mis- 
management and  corruption. 

With  more  than  a third  of 
results  In,  the  Homeland 
Union  bad  27  per  cent  of  the 
first-round  vote,  which  will 
decide  70  seats,  while  the 
LDLP  had  10  per  cent  A run- 
off on  November  10  will  de- 
cide the  remaining  71  seats. 

LDLP  officials  admitted  de- 
feat and  said  they  were  pre- 
pared to  work  in  opposition  to 
an  expected  coalition  of  the 
Homeland  Union  and  Chris- 
tian Democrats. 

Lithuania  turned  away 
from  its  independence  leaders 
In  1992  as  free-market  reforms 
rocked  its  fragile  economy. 
But  the  LDLP,  despite  cutting 
inflation  and  boosting  pro- 
duction, failed  to  improve  the 
lives  of  most  Lithuanians. 

Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
country's  3.7  million  people  i 
live  in  poor  rural  areas, 
where  the  breaking  up  of 
Soviet-era  farms  has  seen  in- 
comes plummet.  Analysts  j 
said  a strong  rural  protest  I 
vote  was  largely  behind  the 
fall  In  support  for  the  LDLP.  , 
But  many  voters  were  also 
worried  about  crime  and  gov- ! 
eminent  corruption. 

Mr  Lands  be  rgis,  who  ran 
on  a platform  of  clean  govern- 
ment, loner  taxes  and  more 
welfare  spending,  is  tipped  to 
become  parliamentary 
Speaker  before  running 
against  the  former  commu- 
nist president,  Algirdas  Bra- 
zauskas.  In  1998. 


Meet  Mike 
and  Liz. 


Mike  and  Liz  have  a brochure 
that  will  help 

them  choose  the  right  home. 


Mike  and  Li*  have  just  spent  over  three  -.ears 
in  a poky  little  flat  with  no  garden  {Mike's 
constant  gripe).  Understandably.  they  are  wore 
than  ready  to  move,  which  is  why  tbs',-  a-Mi 


free  brochure  called 
"Choosing  your  home" 

Its  a practical  guide 
that  takes  you  through 
the  whole  process  of 

choosing  a place,  from  

assessing  the  neighbourhood  to  planning  and 
maintaining  a garden  (Mikes  favourite  page). 
For  a copy  call  0800  100  123.  Lines  are  open 
24  hours  a day.  seven  days  a week. 


TbeycflBed 

100129. 


Far  further  datails  please  complete  die  coupon  and  send  to  ‘Choosing  your  home"  brochure 
FREEPOST  B3*ij35.  Shtio).  651  jvV 
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fs^eJEx-police  chief  points  finger  at  Botha 
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:v  The  Truth  Commission  is  told 
' that  former  ministers  ordered 
^ atrocities.  David  Beresford 
- in  Johannesburg  reports 
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FORMER  members  of 
South  Africa’s  police 
force  yesterday  . 
turned  on  their  po- 
litical masters,  ac- , 
. c using  ex-president  P.  W.  Bo-  j 
■j . tha  and  two  of  his  cabinet 
ministers  of  ordering  state  i 
violence  during  the  1980s. 
General  Johan  van  der  ' 
V Merwe,  a fonner  police  chief, 

4.  told  the  Truth  Commission 

which  is  investigating  ah^g 
/_•  during  the  apartheid  era  — 
-7  that  he  received  orders  from 
'■  politicians  to  bomb  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Council  of 


Churches,  Rhotso  House,  in 
1988,  and  to  supply  booby-' 
trapped  explosives  to  anti- 
apartheid activists  in  1985. 

Gen  Van  der  Merwe  said 
the  instruction  to  destroy 
Khotso  House,  a large  office 
building  in  central  Johannes- 
burg, was  given  by  the  then 
minister  of  law  and  order. 
Adriaan  Vlok.  “According  to 
Mr  Vlok,  this  instruction  had 
come  from  President  P.  W. 
Botha  personally,"  said  the 
general. 

He  said  that  doctored  hand- 
grenades  and  a limpet  mine 


were  issued  to  anti-apartheid 
activists  on  the  orders  of  Mr 
Vlok's  predecessor,  Louis  Le 
Grange.  “He  was  not  likely  to 
have  taken  the  decision  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ident." he  added. 

At  least  nine  youths  were 
killed  by  the  booby-traps. 

Gen  Van  der  Merwe  gave 
his  testimony  In  support  of 
amnesty  applications  by  five 
of  his  former  officers  who  are 
offering  to  speak  to  the  com- 
mission in  an  apparent  at- 
tempt to  pre-empt  criminal 
proceedings  being  brought 
I against  them  by  the  Trans- 
vaal attorney-general,  Jan 
d’Olivlera. 

The  officers  were  part  of 
the  notorious  ■‘Vlakplaas'* 
police  assassination  unit  led 
by  Brigadier  Jack  Cronje.  The 
five  — the  brigadier,  a colo- 
nel, two  captains  and  a war- 
rant officer  — are  believed  to 
be  linked  to  about  40  murders  , 
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Adriaan  Vlok:  Former  law 
minister  implicated 

in  the  service  of  the  apartheid 
state. 

Brig  Cronje  appeared  on 
television  on  Sunday  to  ap- 
peal to  former  and  serving 
members  of  the  police  to  con- 
fess to  the  commission. 


P.  W.  Botha:  President  who 
was  ‘behind  bombing  order* 

Yesterday’s  hearing  before 
an  amnesty  subcommittee 
opened  with  an  argument  be- 
tween the  attorney-general's 
office  and  counsel  for  the  five 
applicants  over  what  evi- 
dence could  be  heard. 


The  five  were  demanding 
Adi  disclosure  of  testimony 
gathered  for  the  criminal 
prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general,  and  wanted  the  com- 
mission to  subpoena  four 
policemen  who  have  turned 
state  witnesses.  The  attorney- 
general’s  office  opposed  the 
application,  saying  that  dis- 
closure would  prejudice  the 
criminal  proceedings.  The 
committee  postponed  a 
decision. 

Lawyers  for  the  officers 
opened  their  application  by 
reading  the  following  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  men: 
“As  members  of  the  security 
forces  during  the  time  of  the 
struggle,  we  have  decided  to 
come  forward  in  the  spirit  of 
this  new  country,  in  the  spirit 
of  trust  in  the  new  govern- 
ment and  the  Truth  Commis- 
sion in  particular,  and  with  a 
purpose  of  cleansing  our 
souls  from  the  darkness  of  the 


past  and  to  let  the  truth  be 
spoken  about  our  deeds.  We 
will  tell  all ...  to  shed  the  bur- 
den of  our  conscience  which 
we  have  carried  with  us  for  so 
long." 

Calling  on  the  National  Par- 
ty’s former  government  to 
“explain  certain  orders  given 
to  us”,  the  five  raid  they 
“seriously  doubt”  a statement 
made  by  the  former  presi- 
dent, P.  W.  de  Klerk,  to  the 
Truth  Commission  earlier 
this  year  in  which  be  denied 
that  he  or  his  cabinet  col- 
leagues ever  gave  orders  for 
gross  violations  of  human 
rights. 

Gen  Van  der  Merwe  read  a 
31-page  submission  in  which 
he  argued  that  the  security 
forces  had  been  in  a state  of 
war  with  the  African 
National  Congress  and  that 
they  were  driven  to  extreme  I 
measures  by  the  ruthless  tac- ! 
tics  of  the  liberation  move- 1 


menu  which  included  the  kill- 
ing of  hundreds  of  policemen. 

He  said  there  was  wide- 
spread reluctance  among  vet- 
erans on  both  9ldes  to  testify. 
"For  this  very  reason,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  deputy 
president  Thabo  Mbeki,  vari- 
ous discussions  were  held  be- 
tween former  members  of  the 
security  branch,  the  SADF 
{South  African  Defence 
Forces],  and  MK  [Umkhonto 
we  Sizwe,  the  armed  wing  of 
the  ANCJ  In  an  effort  to  start 
a process  to  convince  those 
concerned  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  commission  so 
as  to  be  able  to  place  the  past 
in  Its  proper  perspective." 

Meanwhile,  at  a hearing  in 
Cape  Town  yesterday,  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  lam- 
basted military  commanders 
for  a joint  submission  on  be- 
half of  the  old  SADF  which 
mentioned  only  six  deaths  in 
81  pages  covering  1960  to  1990. 


Nicaragua’s 
right  hails 

poll  victory 


Phff  Gunson  In  Managua 


ARNOLDO  Aleman, 
the  Liberal  Alliance 
candidate,  pro- 
claimed himself  pres- 
ident-elect of  Nicaragua  yes- 
terday. after  early  returns 
from  Sunday’s  general  elec- 
tion put  him  ahead  of  the  San- 
dinistas'  Daniel  Ortega  by  a 
substantial  margin. 

Mr  Ortega,  however,  res- 
ponded that  “the  last  word 
has  not  been  said”,  and 
claimed  that  his  party’s 
larger  sample  showed  him 
leading  by  a percentage  point 
He  said  there  were  still  not 
enough  results  for  the  Liber- 
als to  claim  victory. 

With  35.7  per  cent  of  votes 
counted.  Mr  Alemdn,  a right- 
wing  populist  and  fonner 
mayor  of  Managua,  had  a 
nine-point  lead  over  Mr  Or- 
tega. who  lost  the  presidency 
in  1990  to  a multi-party  coali- 
tion headed  by  Violeta 
Chamorro. 

The  last  opinion  polls 
showed  the  Sandinistas 
(FSLN)  at  about  40  per  cent 
about  the  same  percentage  as 
in  1990. 

The  Liberals  seemed  likely 
to  exceed  the  45  per  cent 
needed  to  avoid  a second- 
round  run-off  because  none  of , 
the  minor  parties  appeared  to  j 
be  winning  a significant 
share  of  the  vote. 

The  final  count  for  the  Lib- 
erals is  also  expected  to  im- 
prove because  the  early 
returns  were  mainly  from  the 
cities,  where  the  FSLN  is 


government  so  that  “we  can 
all  carry  out  the  changes  we 
are  dreaming  of  in 
Nicaragua". 

He  added:  “Nicaragua 
needs  all  of  us  to  leave  the 
past  behind.” 

Voting  passed  off  peace- 
fully, despite  problems  with 
ballot  papers,  absent  officials 
and  power  blackouts  which 
caused  the  late  opening  of 
half  the  country’s  9.000  poll- 
ing stations. 

A statement  from  the  Euro- 
pean Union's  93-strong  ob- 
server delegation  spoke  of  an 
“atmosphere  of  tranquillity”. 
It  added:  “The  electoral  pro- 
cess win  contribute  to  the 
consolidation  of  democracy  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  Central 
American  region.” 

Ms  Chamorro,  die  outgoing 
president  called  the  election 
a “beautiful  process”  and 
thanked  Nicaraguans  for 
their  patience  in  voting. 

“This  is  what  I want  that 
we  may  continue  to  build 
what  we  started  in  1990,”  she 
I said,  referring  to  the  coun- 
try’s first  democratic  presi- 
dential election.  “People 
wanted  to  vote.” 

The  secretary-general  of  the 
Organisation  of  American 
States,  Cesar  Gavirfa,  blamed 
most  of  the  problems  on  the 
complicated  electoral  system. 

He  added  that  the  proce- 
dure had  been  legitimate  and 
that  "everyone  should  accept 
these  results”. 

Mr  Ortega  sounded  the  only 
sour  note,  warning  Nicara- 
guans not  to  be  surprised  If  a 
“situation  of  fraud"  was 
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reckoned  to  be  stronger.  discovered. 

Mr  Alem&n,  a lawyer  and  ft  was  not  immediately , . . 
coffee  farmer,  told  a victory  dear  what  sort  of  fraud  he  ^ 

rally  at  party  headquarters  was  referring  to.  Neither  I 
that  he  would  receive  about  party  Is  in  government,  and 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  the  electoral  .tribunal  has 


Presidential  candidate  Arnoldo  Alemdn  delivers  his  victory  speech  into  a microphone  held  by  his  youngest  son.  Carlos,  at  party  headquarters  yesterday  photograph:  Andrew  winning 


Algiers  mayor  killed  in  shootout,  say  witnesses 

north  to  flee 
Tutsi  fighting 


day  when  an  armed  group  1 said  his  death  was  a “cruel  { tion  Front  (FIS)  party  was  I pared  a referendum  for  No- 


opened  fire  on  his  police  en-  loss". 

tourage  as  he  was  being  A resident  speaking  by  tele- 


banned. 

The 


authorities 


OLICE  set  up  check-  driven  through  central  phone  from  his  home  in  the  accused  the  militant  mayors 


vember  38  on  changes  to  Alge- 
had  ria’s  constitution, 
yors  • Security  forces  have  ar- 


50  per  cent  of  the  total  vote.  the  electoral  .tribunal  has 

He  called  on  all  the  parties  been  generally  praised  for  its 
to  participate  in  a national  professionalism. 


r points  in  the  Algerian  Algiers.  middle-class  district  of  Tele-  of  turning  the  country’s  town  rested  a group  of  Shi’lte  Mus- 

capital  yesterday  after  A French-language  radio  mely  said:  “ There  was  a huge  halls  into  a “spider’s  web"  for  lims  allegedly  trying  to  fo- 
the  mayor  was  shot  dead.  station,  Europe  1.  which  is  operation  carried  out  by  secu-  Muslim  guerrillas  after  the  ment  an  Iranian-style 

There  were  conflicting  monitored  in  Paris,  said  18  Is-  rity  forces  hunting  down  gun-  FIS  won  control  of  most  coun-  revolution  in  Egypt,  police 

reports  about  how  Ali  Bou-  lamic  radicals  were  killed  in  men  in  a neighbourhood  at  cOs  in  local  elections  in  June  officials  in  Cairo  said 

cetta  died.  The  authorities  the  shootout  Telemely.  We  heard  several  1990.  yesterday. 


News  in  brief 


A French-language  radio  mely  said:  “ There  was  a huge  halls  into  a “spider’s  web"  for  lims  allegedly  trying  to  fo- 
station,  Europe  1.  which  is  operation  carried  out  by  secu-  Muslim  guerrillas  after  the  ment  an  Iranian-style 


cetta  died.  The  authorities  the  shootout  Telemely.  We  heard  several  1990. 

said  he  was  killed  by  a stray  However,  according  to  the  burstsofgunfire."  Muslim  militants  began 

bullet  but  witnesses  said  be  official  news  agency  APS,  the  Queues  of  cars  grew  at  their  insurgency  after  the 


yesterday. 

The  crackdown  followed  a 
government  campaign  last 


died  in  a shootout  between  authorities  claimed  Mr  Bou-  police  checkpoints  which  had  government  cancelled  the  month  to  confiscate  Shi’ite 

Nobel  peace  prize  winner  and  police  and  Muslim  militants,  cetta  was  hit  by  a stray  bullet  been  set  up  in  the  early  after-  second  round  of  national  elec-  books  from  Cairo  shops  and 

East  Timorese  resistance  If  confirmed  as  an  assassi-  as  be  stood  on  the  balcony  of  noon  at  the  exit  of  the  Casbah,  turns  in  January  1992  which  stop  critical  articles  in  the 

leader  Jose  Ramos-Horta,  nation,  it  would  be  a severe  his  home.  They  declined  to  the  city's  historic  district  the  FIS  was  expected  to  win.  Egyptian  media  about  the  mi- 


US  onvov  au its  Nobel  peace  prize  winner  and 
w MMiaw  East  Timorese  resistance 

nAjico  tslks  leader,  Jose  Ramos-Horta, 

frpm  entering  the  country  to  blow  to  the  Algerian  govern-  comment  further.  sir  tjoucena,  lure  nun  areas  more  man  w,uuu  people  nave  noruy  musiims. 

The  American  special  envoy  attend  meetings  opposed  to  meat,  which  is  trying  to  bring  Cherif  Rahmani,  the  special  of  other  mayors,  was  ap-  since  been  killed  in  the  Egypt  launched  a similar 

Dennis  Ross  railed  out  of  next  month’s  Asia-Pacific  under  control  a four-year  in-  minister  in  charge  of  admin-  pointed  by  the  authorities  to  violence.  campaign  of  arrests  several 

silOT^ovtng braei-PLO  peace  Economic  Co-operation  surgency  by  the militants.  istering  Algiers,  senta  mes-  replace  mditant  Muslim  nmy-  Mr  Boucetta’s  deatteand  a years  ago.  but  all  the  Shi'ite 

aiuw  uiuviug  uitna  tuv  nF/<n»fIn1on/«  tn  Mr  Rnii.  nrc  CQ/’lr<vJ  m 1009  sftAf  ciirpp  In  militant  attflnlrE  riptsimW  nprp  lntpr  rolPacwi 


Mr  Boucetta,  like  hundreds  More  than  60,000  people  have  nority  Muslims. 


Egypt  launched  a similar 
campaign  of  arrests  several 


tjiiii  r Triiatnrlrt-liTr  writes  Derek  summit  I Witnesses  said  Mr  Boucetta  sage  of  condolence  to  Mr  Bou-  ors  sacked  in  late  1992  after  surge  in  militant  attacks,  detainees  were  later  released 

ftSuviSr  jSSsoton.  Meanwhile,  Indonesia  de-  was  killed  at  midday  yester- 1 cetta1 9 family  in  which  he  l their  radical  Islamic  Salva- 1 came  as  the  government  pre- 1 for  lack  of  evidence. 

The  two  sides  are  still  dead-  .nied  that  it  was  considering 
locked  on  Israel's  promised  granting  partial  autonomy  to 
withdrawal  from  Hebron.  Is-  its  troubled  territory  of  East 
rael  wants  to  renegotiate  the  Timor. — ' Agencies, 
agreement,  signed  by  the  last  victory 

government  But  the  Palestm- 

ians  insist  that  the  deal  must  Albania's  ruling  Democratic 


Taliban  accepts  provisional  truce  offer 


be  implemented,  unchanged.  Party  claimed  a landslide  vic- 
_ L __  tory  in  local  elections  consid- 

Base  ‘destroyed’  ered  a test  for  the  country’s 

Sri  Tjmicxn  troops  attacked  a democracy.  — Reuter, 
northern  rebel  “Sea  Tiger”  |fl,rr|=~|1  talks 

naval  base  by  sea  and  air,  kill-  „ 

lng  or  wounding  40  guerrillas  The  Iraqi  Kurdish  leader  Mas- 
and  destroying  the  base.  mUi-  soud  Barzani  arrived  In  Si- 
tary officials  said.  — Reuter.  topi,  T^key.  yesterday  for 

3 , .-  « talks  with  a US  envoy,  Robert 

Diplomat  seized  . Pelletreau,  on  ending  fighting 
Tribesmen  kidnapped  a in  northern  Iraq. — Reuter. 
French  diplomat  in  the  Ye-  D_aiItv  holds  kev 


— AbduJ  Rashid  Dostam,  In  the  Massoud's  largely  Tajik  Massoud.  The  two  men  were  Dr  Norbert  Hoff,  the  United 

Jonathan  Steele  in  Kabul  northern  city  of  Mazar-i-  forces  have  advanced  to  virtually  at  war  for  three  Nations  special  envoy,  and 

democracy  — Reuter.  Sharif.  within  10  miles  of  the  capital,  years  and  only  formed  an  alii-  Pakistan.  Islamabad  has  been 

utaiMA-i  m-j*  ^ • CMBHE  prospects  of  a cease-  Syed  Mohammad  Haqqani  almost  completely  reversing  ance  two  weeks  ago  when  the  closely  involved  in  supplying 

Kurdish  talks  ■ Ore  averting  a battle  for  said  prisoners  would  have  to  their  retreat  three  weeks  ago.  Taliban  took  Kabul  and  began  the  Taliban,  and  its  current 

Thorrani  Kurdish  leader  Mas-  I Kabul  rose  yesterday  for  be  exchanged  and  peace  talks  Dr  Abdullah.  Cmdr  Mas-  to  sweep  northwards.  diplomacy  seems  largely 

cnnri  toraard  arrived  in  Si-  the  first  time  since  the  Tali-  could  follow.  The  ceasefire  soud’s  spokesman,  told  repor-  Asked  to  explain  the  para-  geared  to  preserving  Taliban 

Irani  Turkey’  yesterday  for  ban  takeover,  but  a wide  gap  should  be  monitored  by  a ters  that  any  ceasefire  should  dox  whereby  the  Taliban  pre-  control  of  Kabul.  A Taliban- 

f«nr'o  rxritb  a ns  wivov  Robert  remained  on  the  terms  of  any  commission  comprising  sfx  Lead  to  immediate  talks  on  fer  to  talk  to  an  ex-communist  Dostam  deal  would  provide 


Pelletreau.  on  ending  fighting  deal. 


551  A Vietnam  newspaper  has  eral  Nasirullah  Babar,  a Dostam,  who  has  sent  tanks  by  Muuah  Amir  snap  mu-  promises,  we  realise  be's  not 

^andtoghim  to^piw  ^Vietnam  newspap*^.  spo)iesni3Ji  at  the  Taliban  and  artillery  against  the  taqi,  the  Taliban’s  acting  in-  sincere.' 

mce  of  Marib  ^security  aJ^for  ^quarters  in  Kandahar  Afghan  capital,  seems  to  foil  formation  minister.  "In  prc  Thereal  r^son  is  probably 

sources  said.— Reuter.  Pham  Na^Tam  said  the  movement’s  leader-  short  of  the  conditions  laid  tice,  Kabul  is  demfotansed  that  Gen  Dostan^s  army  is 

PhillDDine&ban  fflf^'wo^Si’s  aLS  £p  fold  provisionally  ac-  down  by  his  ally,  Ahmed  already,”  he  said.  “AU  mill-  better  Cmdr  Mas- 

rn,"v.  ^ „ ^n^nuth-^tof  cemed  a ceasefire  offer  from  Shah  Massoud,  the  former  de-  tary  forces  are  at  their  bases,  soud’s  troops  are  guerrilla 

The  FhlhOTin^  immigration  honat  * theUzbek  warlord.  General  fence  minister.  Commander  The  city  is  controlled  by  fighters.  If  the  Taliban  could 

bureau  yesterday  banned  the  HanoL— Keuier.  police.”  do  a ceasefire  deal  with  Gen 


in  northern  Iraq. — Reuter. 

Beauty  holds  key 


After  several  rounds  of  six  of  the  opposition. 


members  of  the  Taliban  and  Kabul's  demilitarisation  and  like  Gen  Dostam  rather  than  Pakistan  with  secure  trans- 


the  Taliban's  withdrawal. 


shuttle  diplomacy  by  Paki- 
stan’s interior  minister.  Gen- 


The  apparently  open-ended 


an  ex-mojahed  like  Cmdr  port  links  to  Central  Asia  and 


proposal  was  Massoud,  the  mullah  said:  the  oil  and  gas  fields  of  the 


ceasefire  on  offer  from  Gen  brusquely  rejected  yesterday  “Massoud  always  breaks  his  Caspian  region. 
Dostam,  who  has  sent  tanks  by  Mullah  Amir  Khan  Mu-  promises.  We  realise  he’s  not  At  a press  coni 


by  Mullah  Amir  Khan  Mu-  promises.  We  realise  he’s  not  At  a press  conference  in  Ka- 
taqi,  the  Taliban's  acting  in-  sincere.”  bul.  Dr  Hon  emphasised  that 

formation  minister.  “In  prac-  The  real  reason  is  probably  be  has  a broader  agenda.  “I 
tice,  Kabul  is  demilitarised  that  Gen  Dostam's  army  is  tell  the  Taliban  Pakistan  may 
already,”  he  said.  “All  mili-  better  equipped.  Cmdr  Mas-  produce  something  in  the 
tary  forces  are  at  their  bases,  sond’s  troops  are  guerrilla  short  term,  but  other 
The  city  is  controlled  by  fighters.  If  the  Taliban  could  countries  also  have  a role," 


police. 


do  a ceasefire  deal  with  Gen  be  said. 


“It’s  remarkable  that  so  many  people  think  the 
g yk:  British  higher  education  system  is  attractive 
mil-  jM  and  accessible  enough  for  them  to  come  and 
take  part.” 

David  Elliott,  the  British  Council’s  HE  director 

Education,  Q2  page  IQ 


Acknowledging  that  the  Ta-  Dostam,  Cmdr  Massoud’s  No  Afghan  government 
liban  had  suffered  reverses  in  chances  of  capturing  Kabul  could  expect  international 
recent  days.  Mullah  Mutaqi  would  be  severely  reduced.  recognition  and  foreign  aid 
remained  defiant  The  main  question  is  what  for  reconstruction  if  it  vio- 

He  said  6.000  Taliban  troops  the  Taliban  could  offer  Gen  la  ted  human  rights,  he  added, 
had  arrived  in  the  city  in  the  Dostam  in  exchange  for  a “Article  Three  of  the  United 
last  week  and  added:  "Mas-  ceasefire.  The  Taliban  char-  Nations  charter  talks  about 
soud  was  pushed  back.  We  ter  caffs  for  a unified  Afghani-  gender  discrimination.  I say 
are  determined  to  stay  here.  If  stan  and  they  would  find  it  to  them  it  is  my  Koran.  Who- 
the  oppressors  return  to  Ka-  hard  to  concede  a de  facto  div-  ever  controls  Afghanistan  is 
bul  ggdn.  there  will  be  Wstor-  Ision  of  the  country  and  give  bound  by  the  charter,  unless 
lc  destruction.  We  won’t  the  Uzbek  warlord  a free  hand  they  want  to  walk  out  of  the 
allow  them  back."  to  practice  his  very  loose  and  UN,  and  nobody  would  like  to 

As  the  ceasefire  talks  pro-  non-fundamentalist  form  of  see  that" 


ceed,  it  is  dwr  the  Taliban  Islam  in  the  north. 


He  hoped  there  would  be  “a 


hope  to  drive  a wedge  be-  Signs  of  disagreement  learning  process”  on  the  Tati 
tween  Gen  Dostam  and  Cmdr  emerged  yesterday  between  ban  side. 


Router  in  Kigali 

ALMOST  250.000  Rwandan 
and  Burundian  Hutu  refu- 
gees in  Zaire  have  abandoned 
their  12  camps  around  Uvira, 
where  the  army  is  battling 
against  Tutsi  rebels,  and  were 
suspected  to  be  in  the  north- 
ern mountains. 

The  United  Nations  said  it 
had  started  to  evacuate  hu- 
manitarian staff  from  eastern 
Zaire  and  aid  agency  sources 
reported  that  unidentified 
fighters  bad  entered  Zaire 
from  Rwanda  overnight  and 
attacked  government  army 
positions  close  to  Rwandan 
Hutu  refugee  camps  In  the 
eastern  town  of  Coma. 

Paul  Stromberg,  spokesman 
for  the  UN  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  in 
Rwanda,  said  some  221,000 
refugees  were  on  the  move 
towards  another  eastern  Zair- 
ean town,  Bukavu.  already 
cut  off  from  Uvira  by  the  Ban- 
yam  ulenge  Tutsi  rebels. 

But  other  aid  sources  said 
that  with  Bukavu  cut  off  and 
fighting  in  Uvira  and  general 
insecurity  in  neighbouring 
Cibitoke,  the  refugees  were  in 
the  mountains  north  of  Uvira 
beaded  for  Goroa. 

Humanitarian  officials  said 
there  was  no  movement  of 
refugees  from  the  camps 
around  Goma  and  insecurity 
meant  that  aid  workers  were 
keeping  to  their  compounds. 

Aid  sources  said  heavy 
fighting  was  continuing  in 
and  around  Uvira,  adding 
that  between  4,000  and  5,000 
Zaireans  bad  moved  into  the 
town  from  the  south,  where 
there  was  further  fighting. 

Meantime,  the  Rwandan 
army  denied  that  fighters  had 
crossed  from  its  territory. 

• In  London,  two  people  were 
arrested  for  throwing  toma- 
toes at  the  motorcade  of  the 
Zairean  prime  minister. 
Kengo  wa  Dondo.  yesterday. 
They  were  among  about  30 
demonstrators  outside  the 
Foreign  Office,  where  Mr 
Kengo  held  talks  during  his 
four-day  official  visit 


A new  mood  of  moralism 

The  question  is:  can  anything  effective  be  done? 


NO  ONE  WHO  reads  Prances  Law- 
rence’s powerful  plea  for  a more  cohe- 
sive society  can  feil  to  be  moved  by  its 
clear  moral  logic.  No  one  who  studies 
the  Catholic  bishops’  conference's  docu- 
ment on  social  policy  can  likewise  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  its  immense  sense 
of  collective  responsibility.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  two  pleas  on  the  same  day 
is  a coincidence.  But  they  both  speak 
for  a new  mood  of  social  moralism 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  times  and 
which  demands  not  just  words  of  sym- 
pathy but  a serious  programme  of 
action  which,  even  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  a Conservative  government 
is  simply  not  capable  of  supplying. 

Mrs  Lawrence’s  manifesto  could  have 
been  written  by  Tony  Blair.  It  picks  up 
the  Labour  leader's  vocabulary  and 
priorities  — civic  values,  healing  a 
fractured  society,  mutual  responsi- 
bility, support  for  families  and  schools 
— and  gives  them  the  intensely  felt 
endorsement  which  can  only  come  from 
someone  who  has  suffered  what  she  has 
suffered.  The  Catholic  bishops’  docu- 
ment with  its  support  for  a minimum 
wage,  its  positive  approach  to  trade 
unions,  its  support  for  a bill  of  rights 
and  the  whole  thrust  of  its  title  The 
Common  Good,  is  equally  clearly  more 
in  tune  with  Labour  thinking  than  with 
Conservative  too. 

These  twin  manifestations  of  the 
great  collective  yearning  for  a more 
cohesive  society  both  bear  witness  to 
the  immense  civic  and  moral  damage 
which  our  society  has  suffered  It  would 
be  trite  to  blame  all  of  this  on  the 
Conservative  government,  and  banal  to 
believe  that  the  election  of  a Labour 
government  would  magically  put  back 
together  what  has  been  so  sundered. 
Yet  there  is  a very  real  sense  in  which 
these  outpourings  are  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  a society  facing  up  to  what  it  has 
become  — and  examining  morally  bet- 
ter alternatives. 


It  is  easy  to  call  for  a more  cohesive 
society.  On  the  day  she  became  Prime 
Minister  17  vears  ago,  Margaret 
Thatcher  stood  memorably  in  Downing 
Street  and  announced  “where  there  is 
discord,  may  we  bring  harmony’’.  Yet 
she  then  proceeded  to  lead  the  most 
socially  divisive  and  destructive  gov- 
ernment in  20th  century  Britain.  It  was 
not  simply  that  she  extolled  individual- 
ism at  the  expense  of  collectivism.  It 
was  that  though  herself  a moralist  par 
excellence,  she  nevertheless  removed 
the  restraints  upon  a particularly 
hedonistic  form  of  individualism.  As 
David  Marquand  argues  in  an  impor- 
tant new  essay,*  the  hedonistic  individ- 
ualism of  late  Thatcherism  is  now 
under  challenge  from  a new  form  of 
moral  collectivism  which,  politically,  is 
embodied  and  articulated  by  Mr  Blair. 

The  great  question  which  is  raised  by 
Mrs  Lawrence,  the  bishops  and  by  Mr 
Blair  is  whether  anything  effective  can 
be  done  about  it.  Many  of  the  proposals 
which  they  make  that  are  desirable  in 
themselves  — such  as  the  teaching  of 
good  citizenship  in  primary  schools  — 
will  take  an  excessively  long  time  to 
bear  fruit  Yet  what  people  are  demand- 
ing is  a much  more  immediate  social 
and  moral  transformation  in  which 
Philip  Lawrence  does  not  get  stabbed 
by  a teenager,  where  Jamie  Bulger  does 
not  get  abducted  while  his  mum's  back 
is  turned,  or  where  primary  school 
children  are  not  at  risk  of  being  massa- 
cred by  a misfit  with  a grudge  and  a 
gun.  These  are  desperately  ambitious 
demands  and  exceptionally  difficult  to 
satisfy,  though  as  the  Snowdrop  cam- 
paign proves,  there  is  a public  appetite 
for  ambitious  solutions  which  in  the 
run-up  to  a general  election  no  politi- 
cian can  ignore.  The  words  are  the  easy 
bit  the  doing  is  the  harder  part 
'The  Ideas  That  Shaped  Post-War  Brit- 
ain, ed.  Marquand  and  Seldon,  publ. 
HarperCollins. 


Fiddling  the  figures  (part  32) 

Yet  again  the  Government  is  manipulating  unemployment 


FORGET  the  moral  high  ground.  We 
are  now  talking  about  counting  the 
number  of  people  without  a job.  Gillian 
Shephard,  the  Education  and  Employ- 
ment Secretary,  appears  to  have  de- 
feated a long  standing  proposal  from 
the  Chancellor,  Kenneth  Clarke  to  mea- 
sure the  unemployed  in  a different  way 
using  internationally  agreed  defini- 
tions. Mrs  Shephard  successfully  ar- 
gued that  the  cost  (£8  million)  could  not 
be  afforded  at  a time  of  financial  con- 
straint even  though  the  Chancellor  ap- 
proved. Crocodile  tears  to  that  The  real 
reason  was  disarmingly  crude.  Minis- 
ters don’t  like  the  fact  that  using  the 
agreed  International  Labour  Organisa- 
tion (ILO)  definition  of  unemployment 
the  jobless  total  would  be  222,000  higher 
than  the  Government’s  own  count  — 
with  the  divergence  likely  to  get  worse 
as  the  election  beckons. 

Remember,  the  Government’s  figures 
no  longer  measure  the  unemployed  — 
only  those  who  are  both  unemployed 
and  claiming  benefit  And  since  the 
Government  has  fiddled  with  the  offi- 
cial figures  31  times  since  it  came  to 
power  (nearly  all  of  the  changes  having 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  published 
total)  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
recently  reformed  Office  for  National 
Statistics  wants  to  restore  some  plausi- 
bility to  such  discredited  statistics.  The 
Government’s  latest  gimmick  is  to  abol- 
ish unemployment  pay  altogether  by 
changing  its  name  to  jobseeker’s  allow- 
ance and  limiting  it  to  six  months 
any way.  As  a result  of  this  and  all  the 


other  changes,  the  official  level  of  un- 
employment is  highly  likely  to  drop 
from  the  current  level  of  2.1  million  to 
under  2 million  before  the  election.  If, 
however,  the  Government  had  decided 
to  collect  the  ILO  figures  monthly  (in- 
stead of  quarterly  as  at  present)  they 
would  be  much  less  likely  to  drop  from 
2J26  million  in  the  summer  to  under  2 
million  by  next  spring  and  are  in  any 
case  subject  to  more  volatility  than  the 
official  statistics.  This  is  because  some 
people  who  are  currently  “economi- 
cally inactive”  like  some  married 
women  and  men  who  have  given  up 
looking  for  a job  are  not  measured 
either  by  government  or  ELO  figures.  If 
they  suddenly  started  to  look  for  work 
— perhaps  because  they  felt  that  falling 
unemployment  might  improve  their 
chances  of  getting  a job  — then  it  would 
boost  the  number  of  ILO  unemployed 
(which  counts  those  looking  for  work) 
but  not  the  official  figures  (which  only 
count  claimants)  without  anything  hav- 
ing changed  in  the  real  world.  A sudden 
upward  blip  like  that  is  the  last  thing 
the  Government  wants  to  risk  in  the 
months  before  an  election.  It  is  to 
Kenneth  Clarke’s  credit  that  his  con- 
cern for  statistical  probity  (and,  doubt- 
less wanting  to  converge  with  Euro- 
pean standards  of  measurement)  led 
him  to  support  adoption  of  the  ILO 
system  even  though  it  would  have  cost 
“new  money”  and  possible  electoral 
embarrassment.  The  unemployed, 
meanwhile,  will  have  to  wait  until  after 
the  election  to  be  properly  counted. 


Land  of  the  rising  sameness 

Japan’s  electors  are  taking  caution  to  new  extremes 


WHATEVER  happened  to  the  great  rev- 
olution in  Japanese  politics?  After  Sun- 
day’s election  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  (LDP)  leader  Ryutaro  Hashimoto 
is  now  only  a short  way  below  an 
absolute  majority.  The  enthusiasm 
which  greeted  the  ousting  of  the  LDP  in 
1993,  after  nearly  four  decades  of  what 
amounted  to  one-party  rule,  has  fizzled 
out.  Yesterday  Mr  Hashimoto  made  a 
ritual  apology:  his  party  had  not  yet 
regained  the  voters’  “full  confidence” 
and  would  have  to  ‘‘try  even  harder.” 
But  with  239  seats  in  parliament  (33  up 
on  the  last)  be  is  sitting  comfortably.  He 
can  stick  with  his  former  coalition 
partners  or  fish  in  “opposition”  waters. 
The  main  alternative  party  New  Fron- 
tier from  which  he  seeks  defectors  is 
led  by  Ichiro  Ozawa,  the  former  LDP 
machine,  boss.  Mr  Hashimoto  says  he 
will  not  rule  out  anyone  as  a partner:  so 
much  for  policies  being  more  important 
than  parties. 


So  the  Japanese  voter  faces  the  fifth 
coalition  government  since  1993:  busi- 
ness is  back  with  the  old  firm.  But  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  see  the  last 
election  as  a clarion  call  for  change. 
Even  then  the  electorate  could  not  quite 
make  up  its  mind  to  kick  out  the 
corrupt  establishment  Over  40  per  cent 
of  the  voters  were  undecided  till  the  last 
moment  (this  time  more  than  half  hesi- 
tated). The  faltering  socialists  ruled 
themselves  out  by  their  inept  coalition 
with  the  LDP.  Only  the  communists 
offered  a real  choice,  making  gains 
from  a low  starting  point 
It  is  Japan's  misfortune  that  the  polit- 
ical mould,  clamped  in  place  for  so  long 
by  the  cold  war.  broke  too  late  for  a 
convincing  alternative.  A disenchanted 
electorate  has  settled  for  more  of  the 
unsatisfactory  same.  Caution  may  be  a 
particular  feature  of  Japanese  political 
culture.  But  where  else  are  voters  mak- 
ing bold  choices  for  change? 
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We  need  to  adopt  a better  policy 


THE  battle  for  the  end  of 
secrecy  about  adoption 
has  been  won  (more  or 
less).  Felicity  Collier  is  talk- 
ing about  a mopping-up  oper- 
ation (Four  parents,  one 
child.  October  18).  The  battle 
for  the  end  of  secrecy  about 
surrogacy  has  yet  to  be 
fought.  The  crunch  will  come 
when  the  children  of  “egg  do- 
nors and/or  sperm  mixed  up 
in  syringes”  want  to  find  out 
about  their  biological 
parents. 

No  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  children  of  such 
conceptions  to  find  out  their 
biological  origins,  to  meet 
their  egg-donor  mothers, 
their  half-siblings  or  their 
sperm-donor  fathers,  or  to 
deal  with  and  to  fund  the 
tberapy/counselling  needs 
that  will  emerge.  It’s  not  as  if 
we  don't  have  early  warning 
of  this  psychological  time 
bomb  (set  to  explode  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  21st 
century'). 

I suggest  that  the  agencies 
now'  bringing  adopted  child- 
ren into  contact  with  their 
biological  parents  prepare  to 
do  the  same  with  the  children 
of  egg-donor  and/or  mixed 
sperm  conceptions  (for  want 
of  a new  term). 

Eileen  Marise  Lavin. 

35  Templar  House. 

London  NW2  3TD. 


FEU  CITY  COLLIER  right- 
ly praises  the  proposed 
Adoption  Bill  for  its  many 
good  qualities.  She  is  also 
right  to  worry  that  the  Gov- 
ernment. grown  chary  of  fam- 
ily-law reform  alter  its  trou- 
bles with  the  Family  Law  Act 
1996,  might  choose  not  to  go 
ahead  with  it. 

But  the  draft  Bill  is  certain 
to  run  into  trouble  when  MPs 
and  others  realise  that  it 
would  remove  the  present 
bulwarks  against  adoption 
being  used  as  a means  of  gen- 
eral redistribution  of  our 
children.  At  present  adoption 
only  comes  into  the  picture  if 
the  natural  parents)  have  ini- 
tially’ relinquished  the  chflri. 
or  if  the  court  has  put  the 
child  into  local-authority  care 
because  their  bad  parenting 
has  caused  him  or  her  signifi- 
cant harm.  Even  then,  the 
adoption  court  can  make  the 
order  only  if  parental  consent 
is  being  unreasonably 
withheld. 

As  it  stands,  the  proposed 
legislation  would  remove 
both  these  safeguards.  Only 
those  parents  who  are  confi- 
dent that  there  is  no-one  else 
willing  and  able  to  do  a better 
job  of  bringing  up  their  child- 
ren would  be  wise  to  view- 
such  change  with  equanim- 
ity. It  is  not  merely  a question 
of  Guardian  readers  getting 


other  people’s  children  but  of 
them  losing  their  own. 

(Prof)  Chris  Barton. 

Law  School. 

Staffordshire  University, 

Leek  Road, 

Stoke-on-Trent  Si 4 2DF. 

OST  OF  US  will  share  in 
Ithe  happiness  of  Clare 
Short  and  her  son.  reunited  31 
years  after  his  adoption 
(Short  finds  a new  model  rote. 
October  18).  However.  I have 
neither  seen  nor  heard  one 
word  about  the  feelings  of  the 
adoptive  parents.  As  an  adop- 
tive father,  I hope  that  I 
would  be  big  enough  to  be 
happy  if  either  of  my  grown- 
up children  ever  chose,  suc- 
cessfully, to  exercise  their 
right  to  trace  their  natural 
parents.  My  wife  and  I would 
be  pretty  devastated,  how- 
ever, if  they  chose  not  to  rec- 
ognise the  part  we  have  tried 
to  play  in  their  development. 
Name  and  address  supplied. 

THE  Guardian  described 
Clare  Short  as  Toby  Gra- 
ham's “real”  mother.  I found 
myself  th Inking  of  his  — “un- 
real" — adoptive  mother  who 
must  have  changed  his  nap- 
pies, endured  sleepless  nights 
during  teething  and  illness 
and  worried  herself  through 
the  problems  of  schooL  Had 
she  held  last  and  hopeful  but 


weary  during  foe  traumas  of 
adolescence?  And  his  univer- 
sity years,  did  they  bring  the 
realisation  that  ties  are  being 
loosened  as  well  as  the  inev- 
itable financial  pressures? 
Did  his  success  fill  her  with 
pleasure  and  even  a little 
pride  that  she  might  have 
contributed  to  it? 

Be  carefid.  Guardian,  you 
tread  on  file  lives  of  us  “un- 
real” mothers  who  care  so 
much  for  our  beloved  adopted 
children  but  cannot  display 
our  devotion  so  blatantly. 
Eileen  PamwelL 
8 Kingswood  Close, 

Whetstone, 

London  N2Q  9PX. 

FOR  Clare  Short,  the  wait 
is  over.  Sadly,  however,  if 
Toby  Graham  had  .hot 
searched  for  her,  she  would 
still  be  suffering  her  painftil 
loss  in  silence,  as  are  many 
other  birth  parents.  The  Con- 
tact Register  is  only  of  limited 
value  as  so  few  know  erf  its 
existence.  Is  it  not  time  that 
the  law  concerning  contact 
between  adults  after  adoption 
is  revised  to  enable  -the  birth 
parent  to  have  identifying  in- 
formation once  the  adoptee  is 
18  or  possibly  25? 

Sue  Greenwood. 

1 Kevin  Avenue, 

Royton. 

Oldham  OL26AH. 


Media  matters 

THE  Sport  newspaper 
clearly  does  not  belong  on 
file  newsagent’s  top  shelf  (The 
sport  of  misogyny.  October  16; 
Letters,  October  18).  A paper 
foil  of  stories  of  rape  and  vio- 
lence against  women  has 
nothing  in  common  with  top- 
shelf  magazines,  which  do  not 
contain  the  slightest  hint  of 
such  abuse.  It  does,  however, 
have  a great  deal  in  common 
with  ordinary  newspapers, 
differing  only  in  the  degree  of 
emphasis  it  gives  to  sucb 
stories. 

Is  it  not  part  of  the  strange 
British  attitude  towards  sex 
that  when  a newspaper's 
taste  for  shocking  stories  of 
sex  and  violence  make  it  an 
unacceptable  caricature  of 
the  popular  press,  we  seek  to 
get  it  re-classified  as  “pornog- 
raphy” (which  it  isn't)  as  if 
this  would  justify  its 
condemnation? 

S Davy. 

London  Road, 

Coalville,  Leics  LE6. 

WHO  does  Max  Clifford 
think  he's  fooling  — 
other  than  the  Guardian 
(Maximum  anger,  October 
21)?  As  any  experienced  pub- 
licist knows,  the  most  eff- 
icient and  controlled  way  of 
exploiting  a photo-opportu- 
nity is  to  invite  only  the  Press 
Association.  Of  course  be 
didn't  want  other  photog- 
raphers at  the  funeral  of 
Mandy  Allwood's  babies.  Had 
he  allowed  them  access,  the 
images  that  would  have 
emerged  would  have  been  foe 
media  scrum  which  he  so 
strenuously  denies 

encouraging. 

Lynne  Kirwin. 

Lynne  Kirwin  Associates. 

21  Buckingham  Street. 

London  WC2N  6EF. 

YOUR  correspondent  John 
Bell  (Letters.  October  19) 
has  been  watching  too  many 
cheap  videos.  Air  pistols  are 
limited,  by  law  and  by  their 
construction,  to  a power  level 
that  will  not  break  the  skin. 
Alan  Fairhnrst. 

26  Church  Lane, 

Prestwich, 

Manchester  M25 1AJ. 

TO  those  who  say  the  cam- 
paign against  handguns 
should  not  extend  to  air-guns 
(Letters,  October  19):  my  late 
wife  lost  the  sight  of  an  eye 
due  to  foe  action  of  an  idiot 
with  an  airgun. 

Richard  Reynolds. 

5 Stanford  Road, 
Wolverhampton  WV2  4NF. 


Our  Father  which  art  in  SW 1 


IT  is  not  fair  to  present  the 
social  teaching  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  as  political  sup- 
port for  the  Labour  Party 
(Catholic  Church  “backs 
Blair",  October  19).  The  sim- 
ilarity is  purely  coincidental 
All  through  its  history,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  urged 
foe  rich  to  support  foe  poor. 

On  May  15  189L  Pope  Leo 
XH3  set  out  in  an  encyclical 
the  Church’s  position  on 
social  matters.  It  was  never 
widely  publicised.  What  Car- 
dinal Hume  has  done  is  to 
take  it  out  of  its  dusty  drawer 
and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
foe  faithfoL 
Simone  Crawley. 

39  Bridge  Lane. 

Stockport  SK7  3AL. 

WHEN  bishops  collec- 
tively and  officially  dab- 
ble with  party  politics,  which 
is  clearly  beyond  their  compe- 
tence, and  when  parishes  are 
to  be  turned  into  crypto- 
socialist discussion  groups 
for  weeks  on  end,  it  is  time 
for  their  congregations  to 
head  for  the  door.  I used  to 
think  the  traditionalist  Cath- 
olics extreme  in  their  opinion 
of  how  the  mainstream 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had 
lost  its  way;  but  it  looks  like 
they  were  right  after  alL 
Richard  Eames. 

24  East  Downs  Road, 

Bowdon,  Altrincham 
Cheshire  WA14  2LQ. 

IN  your  leading  article  (Oc- 
tober 21),  you  rightly  insist 
on  some  of  the  negative 
reasons  for  being  wary  or  rel- 
igious commitment  in  poli- 
tics. But  you  wrongly  ignore 
all  the  positive  reasons  for 
being  aware  of  non-religious 
commitment  in  politics. 

Idealism  and  realism,  eth- 
ics and  morality,  decency  and 
fairness,  welfare  and  justice, 
law  and  order  — all  these  are 
central  not  only  to  the 
JudaeoChristian  but  also  to 
the  secular  humanist  tradi- 
tion. and  the  latter  has  in- 
spired many  of  the  best  think- 


ers and  doers  in  our  history. 
If  the  current  debates  about 
politics,  society,  education 
and  foe  media  are  going  to 
confront  morality,  they 
should  take  note  of  the  belief 
and  behaviour  of  non-reli- 
gious  people  as  welL  We  are 
an  important  and  increasing 
section  Of  foe  community. 
Nicolas  Walter. 

Rationalist  Press 
Association. 

88  Islington  High  Street. 
London  NJ  8EW. 

WHO  says  the  Catholic 
Church  "backs  Blair"  in 
its  new  briefing  (October  19)? 
It  sounds  to  me  as  though  foe 
Church  is  hinting  that  people 
should  vote  for  foe  Green 
Part>\  Unlike  the  grey  par- 
ties. the  Greens  can  easily 
join  the  Pope  and  Cardinal 
Hume  in  demanding  an  end  to 
the  arms  trade  and  the  cancel- 
lation of  Third  World  debt  — 
because  we  are  not  shackled 
to  the  greedy  economic  inter- 
ests  which  other  politicians 
serve.  Yes,  including  Tony 
Blair.  Who  can  hardly  be 
called  “left-leaning’'. 

(Dr)  Spencer  Fitz-Gibbon. 
Green  Party  Policy 
Committee- 
21  Meade  Grove. 

Longsight, 

Manchester  Ml 3 OSG. 

IN  the  current  elections  for 
the  Fabian  Society  exec- 
utive. I weeded  out  all  cand- 
idates who  boast  of  their 
Christianity  and  then  made 
my  choice.  I want  to  see 
people  in  politics  working  for 
democracy,  not  theocracy. 
What  shall  I do  in  a general 
election? 

Anne  Corbett- 
95  Coleheme  Court. 

London  SW5  OED. 

ESSRS  Ashdown,  Blair 
and  Major  pray  to  God. 
Why  does  God  send  them  dif- 
ferent messages? 

Anenrin  Richards. 

Cadlan, 

Trecelyn.  Gwent  NPi  5GA. 


Asylum  lunacy 

AN  asylum-seeker  client  of 
ours  lost  his  income  sup- 
port and  housing  benefit 
when  the  Government 
brought  in  Peter  LDIey’s  dra- 
conian regulations  in  Febru- 
ary. He  could  not  pay  his  rent 
so  he  lost  his  accommodation. 
When  foe  regulations  were 
declared  unlawful  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal  in  June,  our 
client  regained  his  benefit. 
The  effect  of  the  Asylum  and 
Immigration  Act  1996  was  to 
reintroduce  foe  regulations 
in  July.  Our  client  lost  his 
benefits  and  his  accommoda- 
tion again. 

We  have  just  heard  that  he 
has  won  his  original  appeal 
(submitted  in  March  but 
heard  in  October).  This 
means  he  should  regain  his 
benefits;  but  as  he  is  now 
homeless,  there  is  no  way  we, 
the  DSS.  or  the  Home  Office 
can  find  him  and  tell  him.  Is 
this  the  treatment  Parliament 
intended  for  someone  who 
has  fled  from  persecution? 
Steve  Scully. 

Scudamore  Osman 
Solicitors, 

Broadway  Chambers, 
Hammersmith  Broadway, 
London  W6  7AF. 


Of  sex,  balls 
and  Burchill 


I AM  afraid  that  anybody  — 
in  this  case  Julie  Burchill  — 
capable  of  writing  that  ‘‘(she) 
wouldn’t  like  to  be  French  be- 
cause they  are  such  a deeply 
racist  people”  somewhat  dis- 
qualifies herself  as  a torch- 
bearer  for  tolerance  and  open- 

mindedness  (Pitch  battle  ends 

with  woman  carried  off  bn  a 
stretcher,  October  19). 

Racism  is  pteseai  in  all 
societies  but  is.  manifested 
with  varying  degrees  of  overt- 
ness or  hypocrisy.  If  it  is  any 
comfort  to  Ms  Burchill. she 
can  take- pride  in  being  a etti- 
zen  in  a country  where  to  do 
at  least  have  the;  decency  to 
wait  until  bloody  foreigners' 
backs  are-  turned  before  we 
are  disparagingaboutfiienx.- 
It  does  worry  me  that  some- 
one who  has  important  things 
to  say  about  women's "rights 
seems  incapable  of  regarding 
others  as  equals.  My  French 
wife  dutifully  agrees  with  me. 
Vive  les  femmes  et  vive 
l 'Europe. 

Philip  Deer. 

12  Shirelake  Close, 

Oxford  OX11SN. 

JULIE’  BURCHILL  writes 
like  a pub  bore.  On  Paul 
Gascoigne  and  domestic  vio- 
lence: sportsmen  (all  of  them 
apparently)  “consider  vio- 
lence against  women  accept- 
able” because  they  are  “crap 
at  sex”  and  “basically  homo- 
sexual”. Her  analysis  of  foe 
appalling  repression  in  Af- 
ghanistan is  limited  to  an  in- 
dignant assertion  that  the  Ta- 
liban’s attacks  on  women  are 
being  played  down  in  "some 
quarters”. 

I cant  help  feeling  that  Ms 
Burchill  keeps  some  pretty 
bizarre  company  if  her  male 
acquaintances  feel  that  mi- 
sogyny is  somehow  less  unac- 
ceptable than  racism;  but 
that’s  her  problem,  not  mine. 
Andrzej  JeziersM, 

Limburgstr  16. 

81539  Munich,  Germany. 

DURING  30  years’  work  as 
a child  and  family  psychi- 
atrist in  child-guidance  clin- 
ics, I frequently  encountered 
boys  who  adored  football  to 
the  exclusion  of  almost  every- 
thing else,  were  much  ad- 
mired by  their  peera.for  their 
football  skills,  were  much\ 
feared  as  bullies,  were  incapa-  \ 
ble  of  reading,  and  soiled  ' 
their  underpants  on  a regular  ] 
basis.  I wonder  If  Gazza  had  a J 
similar  childhood? 

Name  and  address  imppJied. 


Please  include  a full  postal.’. 
address  and  a telephone 
number.  We  may  edit  letters:  . 
shorter  ones  are  more  likely,  to 


A Country  Diary 


SOMERSET:  Each  day,  gusts 
of  wind  blow  larger  holes  in 
screens  of  foliage.  We  see  bits 

of  sky  that  have  been  hidden 
since  foe  spring  and  cannot 
rake  test  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  fell  of  red  and  yellow 
leaves.  And  there  are  other 
familiar  marks  of  autumn. 
The  carnival  placard  is  up 
again  at  the  roundabout  out- 
side Wlncanton.  Throughout 
the  summer,  reversing  the 
natural  eyrie,  people  have 
been  hibernating  in  barns 
and  school  halls,  refurbishing 
carnival  floats  with  fantastic 
designs,  devising  new  themes, 
sewing  on  sequins  and 
rehearsing  tableaux,  so  that 
now.  each  town  in  turn  wn 
transform  Itself  on  one  Satur- 
day night  for  a glorious  mardi 
gras.  Sherborne,  six  miles 
away  in  Dorset,  has  its  Pack 
Monday  fair.  I thought  the 
name  derived  from  foe  pack 
horses  with  which  travelling 
pedlars  and  quacks  arrived 
like  Autolycus  to  scatter  nos- 
trums and  knick-knacks 
amongst  the  peasantry,  so  I 
went  early  on  a damp  Mon- 
day to  see  what  happens  now- 
adays. There  were  traders’ 


stalls,  generators  throbbing; 
men  stretching  tarpaulins 
and  plastic  sheets  against  the 
drizzle,  and  a few  early  cus- 
tomers peering  at  knitwear, 
burgers,  cutlery,  watches  and 
mobile  phones.  One  medieval 
touch  was  foe  stall  selling 
bright  velvet  jesters’  and  har- 
lequins’ hats.  Cheap  Street 
winds  down,  towards  the 
Abbey  where  :I  found  a copy 
of  Sherborne  Scene  with  an 
article  about  tha  origin  of  file 
fair.  A popular  local  myth 
claims  that  foe  abbot  who 
rebuilt  the  nave  instituted 
fills  fair  to  celebrate  foe  day 
when  the  work . was  com- 
pleted and  the  workers 
packed  to  leave.  This  has.  it 
seems,  no  foundation  in  fact. 
But  ft  was  at  Mteharirnag 
feirs  that  agricultural  work- 
ers assembled,  v wearing tha 
smocks  of  their  trades,  and 
hoped  to  be  hired  for  the 
season.  If  a man  was  rtiowi, 
he  made  a “pact"  or  contract 
with  the  employer.  The  great 
gathering  naturally  attracted 
traders  and  -entertainer*- -aid 
in  time  developed  into  fife. 
Pact  fair.  J’ 

- -JOfflrfVAfidwi 
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Diary 


Matthew  Norman 


THE  playwright  Ed- 
ward Bond,  best 

known  for  the  baby- 
stoning  scene  in  his  ises 

opus  Saved^is  Interviewed 
abont  his  new  play,  In  The 

CcanMny-OfMen,  in  the 

New  Statesman.  But  there  Is 
a twist  Mr  Bond  loathes 
journalists  with  such 
venom  that be  cannot  bring 
himself  to  speak  with 
them  . . . and  so.  In  an  eerie 
reminder  of  the  pre-cease- 


hy  an  actor”  dubbing  of 
Gerry  Adams,  Mr  Bond 
agreed  to  meet  the  States- 
man's Laura  Cummings 
only  if  the  questions  were 
pot  to  him  by  his  friend 
Michael  Bogdanov:  in  other 
wards.  Ms  Cummings  whig. 

pored  her  Question  to  Mr 
Bogdanov,  who  spoke  it  to 
Mr  Bond,  who  answered 
staring  straight  at  Ms  Cirm. 
mines . Mr  Bond  is  currently 

directing  his  play  for  pre- 
views at  the  RSC.  and  we 
hope  he  will  find  the  process 
informative:  asked  by  Ms 
CmhnrtnsB,  via  Mr  Bog- 
danov, where  the  optimism 
inhis  play  might  be,  Mr 
Bond  replied:  “T  don’t  know 
what  the  play  is  about  yet  1 
may  begin  to  understand  by 
watching  the  actors  at 


THE  Diary  is  delighted 
to  see  its  old  friend 
Adela  Bottomley  back 
In  the  news.  The  last  time  we 
met  Adela,  in  August,  she 
was  on  the  annual  Bolmon- 
dely  family  holiday  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight:  indeed*  at  the 
Sea  view  Regatta,  she  won  a 
greasy-pale  competition 
(the  Toby  Bonham  Chal- 
lenge Cup),  and  pipped  her 
cousin  Charity  Garnett  in  a 
diving  contest,  despite  the 
apparent  handicap  of  wear- 
ing a pair  ofpamela  Ander- 
son breasts.  How  remote 
those  happy,  innocent  days 
seem  now.  Adela,  14,  was 
sent  home  last  week;  along 
with  12  others,  from  her 
Canterbury  school,  for 
under-age  drinking.  What 
her  parents-thlnk  about  this 
remains  a mystery,  but  the 
Diary  salutes  Adela,  and 
thro ws  its  hat  high.  As  an 
old  family  friend  put  it  yes- 
terday,  “With  a couple  of 
fruitcakes  like  those  for 
parents,  it’s  a miracle  she’s 
a normal  girl.  She’s  great." 

CONTROVERSY  rages 
in  Inside  Time,  the 
prisoner's  news- 
paper, following  the  publi- 
cation of  a letter  in  which 
Rose  West  declared  her  in- 
nocence. “In  more  than  a 
decade  as  a liter,  I have 
heard  many  claims  of  inno- 
cence, but  thisstasdsoutas 
the  most  ludicrous,"  writes 
Harold  GerrardofHMPEr- 
lestoke.  “I  have  Just  one 
message  for  Monster  West 
—do  your  bird!” 


■■■HAT  classic  hindrance 
I to  amateur  football. 

I the  lack  of  a referee, 
has  caused  mayhem  in 
sooth  London.  Such  is  the 
ref  shortage  in  the  Southern 
Olympian  League  that  in 
great  demand  is  a 76-year- 
oldman  who,  according  to 
Term  Smithies  ofWands- 
worth  Borough  FC,  "spends 
the  whole  game  parked  in 
the  centre  circle  wrapped  in 
a parka,  blowing  his  whistle 
randomly".  Fearful  for  his 
health,  his  wife’s  stock  res- 
ponse to  a request  for  his 
services  Ik  “Sorry,  he  can’t 
be  referee,  he  died  on  Tues- 
day. ” Wandsworth  knows 
the  ploy,  bint  rivals  Notts- 
borough  do  not,  and  so  it 
was  that  on  the  Saturday 
after  a Nottsborongh  offi- 
cial called  to  book  the  old 
boy,  a minute’s  silence  was 
held  before  all  games  In  the 
league.  Mourning  lasted  a 

week,  ending  only  when  he 
shuffled  in  the  following 
Saturday,  wondering  “if 
anybody  needs  areT*. 

MOKE  news  oTEenny 
Ball  and  his  Jazzmen 

(and  ofhis  buddy 

Actor  Bilks  tomraorow. 

■g  TJSPICION  mounts 
■^Uj  i lTaki-George,  the 
Cypriot  wine  waiter, 

may  ly>  pi  arming  an  imml- 

nent  return  to  his  home- 
land. D Taylor  writes  from 
west  London,  enctosinga 
photograph  taken  in  a vil- 
lage called  Arbos  on  a 
recent  holiday  in  Cyprus. 
On  the  side  of  an  old  stone 
building  is  a sign  reading: 
“TttM’s  Barber  Shop".  The 
Slftaiuy^ftirn  ding  Woman 


up  the  phone  yesterday  af- 
fected ignorance,  and 

refused  to  release  T-G  from 

his  duties  to  come  to  the 
phone.  With  good  servants 
In  such  short  supply,  her 
reluctance  is  understand- 
able, but  she  must  not  hope 
to  stand  between  T-G  and 
his  scissors  for  ever.  ■- 


Let  us  pray  for  all 
the  politicans 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


rifled  to  have  it  said  that  any  think  like  that,  and  for  a 
of  their  policies  are  un-Chris-  simple  reason.  In  this  regard. 


1 unlikely  to  produce  a serious 

challenge  to  the  politicians1 
1 own  lack  of  Christian,  or 
even  ethical,  ambition. 

Yet  that  is  what  their 
paper,  surprisingly,  does. 
Vying  to  outbid  each  other 
for  moral  superiority,  the  po- 
litical leaders  have  had  no 
difficulty  endorsing  the 
social  crusade  of  Mrs  Law- 
rence, whose  husband  was 
murdered  outside  his  own 
school.  But  that's  an  easy 
trick,  demanding  no  hard 
i choices.  The  Catholic  bish- 
thlnk  like  that,  and  fbr  a I ops’  analysis  goes  well  be- 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Dance  to  the 
music  of  the 

millennium 


tian.  Their  Christianity,  like 
mine,  is  probably  less  fierce, 
less  all-consuming,  than  it 
should  be,  but  they  find  it 
necessary  to  call  their  belief, 
however  dilute,  in  aid.  Espe- 
cially when  elections  are  in 
the  offing,  politicians’  varied 


simple  reason.  In  this  regard,  youd  it.  Their  language  is  po- 
foey  are  not  leaders  but  fol-  lite,  but  their  message  is 
lowers.  They  reflect  the  soci-  quite  unrelenting:  there’s  a 


ety  that  has  hoisted  them  to  rottenness  in  society,  and  we 
the  top.  And  British  society,  will  tell  you  haw  a Christian 
while  it  pays  lip-service  in  all  should  set  about  restoring  it 


ening  of  the  sense  of  mutual 
responsibility  and  a decline 
in  the  spirit  of  solidarity”. 

This  is  a very  Catholic 
view,  as  the  Tories  will  be 
quick  to  say.  Catholic  social 
teaching,  which  has  always 
emphasised  solidarity,  de- 
clines to  bow  down  before  the 
supposedly  unbridled  power 
of  market  economics.  On  the 
other  hand,  Tories  who  do  in- 
sist they’re  Christian  have  a 
case  to  answer.  What  the 
bishops  are  saying  Is  not  that 
mantras  about  wealth-cre- 
ation are  mistaken,  but  that 
the  British  status  quo,  le  the 
fruit  of  17  years  of  modern 
Conservatism,  discloses  pri- 
orities which  have  lost  sight 


sincerity  to  its  Christian  her- 
itage, has  not  produced  at 
this  stage  in  history  a Chris- 


will  tell  you  haw  a Christian  of  even  a dilute  form  of  Chris- 
should  set  about  restoring  it  tian  principle.  They  have 


T 


RUE  Christianity  as- 
serts some  very  tough 


attesting  to  belief  seems  to  tian  country.  The  words  may 
find  a ready  publisher.  This  be  there,  but  the  meaning  is 
year’s  version  (Belief  In  Poll-  empty.  The  aspirations  are 


to  health. 

They  plunge  directly  into 
economics,  openly  attacking 
the  "ideology  of  consumer- 


gone  too  Car.  The  moral  infir- 
mity of  politicians,  one  might 
say,  and  their  reluctance  to 
contest  their  own  economic 


ity,  Andrew  Neil  lie  down 
with  Sir  Peregrine  Wors th- 
orn e.  and  Ted  Heath  with 
Lady  Thatcher.  John  Major 
would  cease  from  worrying 
about  class,  while  Tony  Blair 
would  take  over  the  title  role 
in  “Heathcliffe"  from  Sir 
Cliff  Richard. 

If  there  is  to  be  a self- 
denying  ordinance  let  it 


tics,  Hodder  £7.99)  elicits  the 
new  feet  that  John  Major 


fervent,  but  they’re  not  sup-  don't  reject  markets,  but  in- 
ported  by  policy  choices.  In  sist  they  have  to  be  curbed. 


ism"  and  the  supremacy  of  determinism,  has  produced  a . ||  ilian  f^ritnhlfav  apply  to  the  British  press, 

the  market  principle.  They  national  crisis.  uuiibii  viuuiiicjr  long  recognised  as  the  best  in 


It  would  be  easy  to  conclude 

from  this  that  the  bishops  are  ■ OHN  BUTCHER,  an  ob- 
gutrfiwg  their  flock  towards  a _ ■ scirre  Conservative  MP, 

Labour  vote.  Some  cf  the  Blair  untainted  by  scandal,. 

buzz-words,  like  "community”  has  suggested  that  we  cele-  confidence  trick.  Christopher 
and  “social  responsibility",  brate  the  millennium  by  etas-  Booker  of  the  Sunday  Tele- 
feature plentifully.  But  I think  ing  down  the  telly  for  five  I eranh  would  cease  from 
this  entirely  diminishes  what  days-  I understand  that  Mr 


«v,  Vy  — uuuiuco.  ui  owl  lucj  uavc  lu  uc  luiucu.  uum  niifr  uim  me  cue 

k1,63*!  say,s  bis  prayers,  and  the  pretty  well  every  policy  They  oppose  the  growing  gap  guiding  their  Cock  towards  a 

iaim  to  pledge,  out  not  rather  less  surprising  claim  choice  by  every  party,  the  between  the  very  wealthy  and  Labour  vote.  Some  of  the  Blair 


an  easy  code  to  follow.  If  we 
go  back  to  basics.  Christ’s 
teachings  are  uncomfortable 
for  all  who  have  great  power 


of  every  politician  inter- 
viewed to  believe  in  Chris- 
tian “values”. 

I think  what  they  mostly 


Christian  dimension  — 
which  can  be  summed  up,  in 
the  end.  as  the  preferential 


between  the  very  wealthy  and 
the  poor,  and  categorically 
reject  the  argument  from  con- 
venience that  has  prevailed 


the  world.  The  Sun  would  set, 
safe  in  the  knowledge  that  for 
five  days  at  least  it  would 
not  fall  for  some  expensive 


option  for  the  poor  — is,  if  it  1 for  many  years  which  says  this  entirely  diminishes  what 


j . - a.  r-  . — -J  wjf.iwik  — ■ u,  ia  i,  lu,  niqiAj  jw,  —iulu  aaj9  uua  emunj  w*»i « itwica  hub,  uajo.  a uuuqt  akouu  ■ link  i«u 

anQj5y^i_a  srQ?b  amount  of  mean  is  not  Christian  values  exists  at  all,  more  a grudging  that  the  wealth  of  the  few  is  the  document  The  Common  Butcher  has  just  returned 
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. wealth.  The  serious  Christian 
has  to  Judge  his  own  conduct 
by  how  much  it  really  ob- 
serves a preference  for  the 


but  ethical  principles.  Chris- 


poor  over  the  rich,  and  for  tolerate  the  giving  of  less 
the  weak  over  the  powerful,  than  0.5  per  cent  of  national 


tianity  is  altogether  too  terri-  principle:  not  because  the 
fying  a mentor.  A rich  Chris-  party  is  wicked,  but  because 
tian  country  would  uot  that  seems  to  be  what  most 
tolerate  the  giving  of  less  voters  want 


afterthought  than  a guiding  the  only  way  of  diminishing  Good,  is  trying  to  say.  When  it  from  a retreat  in  the  Mid 
principle:  not  because  the  the  poverty  of  the  many.  states  that  “public  life  needs  lands  And  ratiw  niro  those 


Jesus  Christ  was  a revolu- 
tionary in  his  time,  and  those 
of  us  who  call  ourselves 
Christian  can  never  forget  It. 
Selflessness  almost  always 
eludes  us.  In  many  ways.  I'm 
an  appalling  failure  as  a 
Christian  because,  to  be  hon- 
est, I don't  want  badly  enough 
to  succeed. 

This  is  just  as  true  of  most 


Income  to  the  poor  of  the 
third  world.  I see  no  version 


This  is  the  ground,  ripe  for 
invasion,  that  the  Catholic 
bishops  of  England  and  Wales 


T 


/erty  of  the  many.  states  that  “public  life  needs  lands,  and,  rather  like  those 

rescuing  from  utilitarian  expe-  of  us  who  have  ever  been  to  a 
HE  bishops’  document  dlency  and  the  pursuit  erf  self-  health  farm  In  order  to  lose 


of  Christianity  that  could  1%  J tried  breaking  into  yesterday. 


is  an  unflinching  interest”,  it  Is  saying  some- 
manifesto  against  the  thing  Labour  would  find  hard 
I god  of  liberal,  materi-  to  say  and  mean.  Labour  ac- 
alistic  individualism.  Materi-  cepts  the  materialism  of  the 
allsm,  it  says,  is  not  enough,  hour.  Its  leader  is  a Christian, 


weight,  is  full  of  self-righ- 
teousness. He  wants  us  to  be 
healthy  both  in  mind  and  in 
body. 

1 am  not  at  all  sure  why  we 


graph  would  cease  from 
frightening  the  kiddles  with 
tales  of  the  wicked  bureau- 
crats Of  Brussels.  Matthew 
Panis  would  enjoy  a well- 
earned  rest,  and  the  teenage 
leader-writers  of  our  great 
newspapers  would  end  theLr 
ceaseless  striving  for  some- 
thing interesting  to  say.  For 
the  better  part  of  a week 
there  would  be  no  public 


other  than  grossly  violated  by  i The  omens  were  no  better  for  The  nation's  real  crisis  is  not  I maybe  a more  serious  one  should  celebrate  the  end  of  mention  of  Di  or  Fergie; 


such  a statistic.  A rich  Chris- 
tian country  that  decided 
charity  began  at  home  would 


them  than  for  the  politicians. 
For  they  too  are,  in  their  way. 


economic,  but  moral  and  spir- 
itual: and  politicians  mysti- 


tfaan  any  prime  minister  this  what  the  BBC  has  called 


century.  But  there  are  strict  I “The  People's  Century”. 


politicians,  but  with  a differ- 1 startling  consistency  over  the 


charity  began  at  home  would  politicians.  They're  con-  fled  that  the  feel-good  fector  limits  to  how  far  he's  prepared  (Most  people  know  anyway 

nevertheless  decline  to  toler-  scious  of  their  status  as  alien  has  not  improved  in  step  with  to  take  it  He  can't  lead  the  that  the  millennium  should 

ate  the  discrepancies  of  religionists,  and  ever  wary  of  economic  performance  may  country  into  a bit  of  selfless-  begin  on  the  year  2001.  not 

wealth  between  rich  and  poor  the  risks  of  apparently  inter-  find  the  answer  in  their  own  ness.  The  bishops  can,  but  set  2000,  but  bold  your  letters: 

which  have  grown  with  such  vening  in  political  contro-  cynicism  on  this  point  dom  do.  Their  update  of  social  that  is  neither  here  nor 


ence.  They  are  in  a position 
to  link  faith  with  action  and. 


last  17  years.  A so-called 
Christian  policy,  if  that  Was 


when  pressed,  often  insist  its  record,  would  have  to  be 
they're  keen  to  do  so.  What-  regarded  as  a total  failure. 


vening  in  political  contro- 
versy. A document  on  social 
teaching,  which  had  to  enlist 
the  support  of  50  middle-to- 


dom  do.  Their  update  of  social 


peace,  perfect  peace. 

Douglas  Hogg  has  already 
given  us  bread,  and  now  Mrs 
Bottomley  is  to  lay  on  cir- 
cuses. But  it  is  John  Butcher 
2000,  but  bold'  your  letters:  I who  worries  me  most.  He 
that  Is  neither  here  nor  served  for  a short  time  in 


What  the  bishops  detect  is  teaching  acquiesces  in  much  there.)  Virginia  Bottomley,  government  Why  should  he 
not  only  a deteriorating  they  cannot  change.  It  is  not  a who  has  been  known  to  burst  now  return  to  haunt  us  when 


national  mood,  and  a crisis  in 


old-aged,  cautious,  conserva-  moral  and  economic  security, 
five,  mostly  apolitical  prince-  but  some  of  the  reasons  why 


ever  their  party,  they  are  hor- 1 Politicians,  however,  don't  I lings  of  the  Church,  seemed  ] this  has  come  about  “a  weak- 


rigorous  or  muscular  Chris-  into  song,  seems  determined 

tianity.  But  it  puts  politicians  that  we  should  enjoy  our-  i asieep  upuu  we  uuvuuui«n 
on  notice  that  the  country  selves.  She  would  not  shut  backbenches?  There  are  few 
needs  thwo  to  do  better.  down  the  people's  telly  lest  enough  Tory  MPs  as  it  is  who 


he  would  be  better  employed 
asleep  upon  the  Government 


We  may  strive  to  do  better,  to  value  and  support  the  sort  of  society  advocated  by  Frances 
Lawrence,  but  Henry  Porter  doubts  whether  we  have  the  necessary  moral  fibre 

The  nation  we  dese  we 


down  the  people's  telly  lest  enough  Tory  MPs  as  it  is  who 
the  underclass,  bored  out  of  can  be  relied  on  in  all  weath- 
their  tiny  minds,  take  up  al-  ers  to  do  the  decent  thing. 


tematlve  pleasures  of  an 
anti-social  nature. 


Mr  Butcher  has  said  — ex 
cathedra  — that  “part  of  the 


A silent  screen  (including  celebrations  sbould  permit 
Sky)  would  not  meet  with  the  contemplation,  a communing 


approval  of  Michael  Howard, 
whose  doughty  fight  against 
crime  can  only  succeed  for  as 
long  as  the  populace  Is  safe  at 
home  watching  soap,  and  not 


with  previous  generations, 
and  an  opportunity  for  each 
individual  to  take  stock”.  We 
are  incapable  of  contempla- 
tion, not  even  of  our  navels; 


OBODY  win  dis- 
agree * with 
Frances  Law- 
rence's manifesto 
for  the  ethical 
renewal  of  Britain.  No  politi- 
cian or  commentator  will  ar- 
gue with  what  she  has  to  say 
now  that  Philip  Lawrence’s 
murderer  has  been  locked 
away.  Indeed,  In  the  very 
short  space  of  time  since  Mrs 
Lawrence  has  addressed  the 
problems  of  British  society 
she  has  achieved  a remark- 
able unanimity.  That  is  pre- 
cisely why  one  fears  that  her 
gentle  sense  of  purpose  will  in 
foe  end  be  thwarted. 

The  ethical  decline  of  Brit- 
ain is  no  longer  an  issue; 
rather,  it  is  accepted  as  a 
standard  observation,  made 
as  easily  by  Tony  Blair  as  it  is 
by  John  Major.  They  agree 
that  something  basic  has  gone 
wrong  during  the  last  two  to 
three  decades,  that  violence 
should  be  limited,  and  that 
our  young  should  be  incul- 
cated with  civic  values.  The 
analysis  is  universal;  the 
measures  for  solving  foe 
problem  go  undisputed.  And 
that  Is  what  is  worrying. 

Politicians  are  attracted  to 
ground  where  they  can  dis- 
pute each  other's  statements. 
In  an  election  year,  consensus 
is  desirable  to  neither  party 
leader,  for  to  agree  is  also  to 
neutralise  part  of  your  case. 
So  the  parties  tacitly  coordi- 
nate a shift  down  the  agenda 
to  an  item  like  foe  economy, 
or  the  health  service,  or 
Europe,  where  each  can  strut 
his  stuff  and  appeal  to  foe 
immediate  interest  of  the  vot- 
ers. Meanwhile,  the  thing  that 
we  all  agree  upon  is  forgotten. 
The  schools  get  worse,  foe 
moral  compass  of  the  country 
spins,  and  good  solid  people 
niff  Philip  Lawrence  con- 
tinue to  race  from  one  crisis 
to  another  to  effect  the 
repairs. 

This  is  not  an  irony,  but  the 
cruel  reality  of  foe  way  adver- 
sarial politics  works.  Perhaps 
we  should  therefore  begin  to 
realise  that  politicians  are  in- 
adequate at  arguing  this 
through,  and  also  pretty  help- 
less when  it  comes  to  legislat- 
ing a new  climate  for  our 
society.  They  can  do  many 
things,  but  they  cannot  affect 
the  hidden  workings  of  each 
individual’s  moral  centre. 
They  cannot  make  us  ener- 
gise the  Parent-Teachers 
Association,  spend  more  time 
reading  with  our  children,  or 
set  examples  of  selflessness 
and  honesty.  These  are  things 
that  we  have  to  do  for  our- 
selves, and  if  there  is  one 
loRwn  that  comes  from  Mrs 
Lawrence's  expression  of  dls- 


old  habits  of  mfnd  die  slowly. 
The  reflex  sneer  — which  she 
also  attacks  — Is  lodged  so 


deeply  that  even  foe  most  suggestions  as  how  best  to 
reasonable  of  us  finds  ourself  celebrate  foe  end  of  foe  20th 
gagging  at  foe  idea  of  actually  century?  Best  of  all  would  be 
praising  foe  good  work  that  to  ignore  it  totally,  as  we 
teachers  do.  Teachers  have  have  suffered  from  every 
been  an  object  of  contempt  catastrophe  known  to  man 
among  parents  for  so  long  save  for  the  Black  Death,  and 
that  it  is  barely  surprising  not  fell  in  with  foe  authori- 
i that  raucous  bullet-beaded  ties  in  their  desperate  at- 


beating  old  ladies  over  foe  and  as  for  communing  with 
head  in  search  of  their  previous  generations,  what 
national  assistance.  Why  have  we  in  common  with  foe 
should  foe  pubs  flourish  in  Victorian  Divines.  William 
consequence  of  a silent  Ewart  Gladstone  and  Flor- 
screen?  *“““ 

Perhaps  1 could  make  some 


ence  Nightingale? 


NOR  have  1 the  slightest 
wish  "to  take  stock'*. 
Come  foe  millennium 
to  ignore  it  totally,  as  we  I will  send  out  for  a video  of 
have  suffered  from  every  lan  McKellen's  Richard  m. 


which  is  surely  foe  film  of 
the  year,  and  dance  with  my 
partner  to  the  strains  of  Mar- 
low set  to  rag-time:  "Come 
live  with  me  and  be  my 


that  raucous  bullet-beaded  ties  in  their  desperate  at-  low  set  to  rag-time:  "Come 
thugs  enter  school  without  tempt  to  combine  a Diamond  live  with  me  and  be  my 
the  slightest  respect  for  an-  Jubilee  with  the  Relief  of  Love."  And  sucks  to  the  likes 
foority;  it  was  a matter  of  Mafeking.  Why  should  those  of  Johnny  Butcher.  As  Har- 
time  before  one  of  them  of  us  who  have  reached  the  old  Macmillan  once  said:  “If 
pulled  a combat  knife  and  age  of  discretion,  dance  In  foe  people  want  a moral  lead. 


stabbed 


headmaster  foe  streets?  Will  foe  foun- 


through  foe  heart 


tains  run  with  wine?  But 


Mrs  Lawrence  is  talking  Nanny  knows  best  and  I 
about  foe  prevalent  attitudes  have  no  doubt  that  Virginia 
in  our  national  conscious-  has  pleasures  in  store  up  her 
nenss.  These  are  extremely  puffed  sleaves. 
difficult  to  reform  when  the  Why  not  persuade  Norman 
voices  at  foe  top  have  for  so  Tebbit  to  enter  a monastxy, 
long  been  insistently  foster-  preferably  a silent  order?  He 
ing  ideas  of  suspicion  and  should  be  joined  by  Bill 
selfishness.  This  is  to  say  (Name tape)  Cash,  Alistair 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  McAlpine,  Sir  Teddy  Taylor, 
mass-circulation  newspapers  Steve  Norris  and  Sir  James 


old  Macmillan  once  said:  "If 
foe  people  want  a moral  lead, 
let  them  listen  to  their 
bishops."  Not  to  their 
backbenchers. 

I suspect  that  Mr  Butcher 
is  in  league  with  foe  makers 
of  jigsaw  puzzles.  Monopoly 
and  bridge.  The  best  that  can 
be  said  for  him  is  that  he  is 
secretly  in  favour  of  conver- 
sation. But  what  on  earth 
would  most  of  us  find  to  talk 
about? 


Julian  Critchley  is  the 
Conservative  MP  for  Aldershot. 


may  it  isfoatwe  have  lost  foe  besun  tally  wary  of  all  institutions,  for  their  failure  to  be  com-  to  change.  We  say  we  believe 

ability  to  criticise  and Imfke  tone,  winch  extension  meant  pefled  by  foe  profit  motive,  one  thing,  but  when  it  comes 

feJto  thattfSy  any  servant  of  the  state  or  foe  New  for  one  moment  fod  we  down  to  itwe  will  rontmueto 

01SwJnJ£5a!2X*  A rather  ere  merelv^Mixig  on  the  local  authority.  These  people,  consider  them  rapaMe  of  foe  act  as  we  have  for  foe  last  two 

K*55ratwaltebut  what  we  were  told,  were  living  off  heroism  and  steadfastness  derades. 

UDsatidhctory  thing : to i say.  SSrfffoeyactu-  public  money;  they  should  be  that  both  men  displayed  in  This  accounted  for  Mrs 

but  it  is  just  too  easy toac-  ^^s  m^u  tney  acru  ^ thebeauty  and  the  last  12  months.  Teachers  lecher’s  grrat  success  at 

cuse  Mr  Major  and  Mr  foair  ally  efletf  a change^  wisdom  of  market  forees,  irre-  were  not  heroes:  they  were  election  time,  for  foe  under- 

of  indecently  pujsumg  the  fii-  TTiere  is.  g—cUve  of  the  toll  on  the  underpaid  losers  who  con-  stood  foe  mean  side  of  foe 

neral  cortege  of  Pbflfo  btoe  fofyiSS  I SutTor foefrservice011  . I stanfiTiranted  to  waste  our  | British  character  and  she 

them’  again  when  another  of  Thatcherism,  in  1 
riiUri  fikeNIkki  Conroy  is  was  made  plain  by  steady  im- 
Sbbed  at  her  school,  or  a plication  (and  in  one  i^or^ 


have  contributed  by  under-  Goldsmith.  Edwina  Currie,  Julian  Critchley  is  the 
mining  respect  for  institu-  Emma  Nicholson  and  Sarah  Conservative  MP  for  Aldersho 
tional  authority.  Keays  would  put  down  their  Owing  to  »)  health,  he  wilt  not 

But  these  things  are  now  pens.  Rapert  Murdoch  might  be  standing  at  the  general 
our  responsibility.  Just  be-  take  out  Brazilian  national-  election 
cause  Mrs  Thatcher’s  govern- 
ment and  its  friends  on  the 
Sun  played  to  some  of  foe 
country's  worst  instincts, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  go  in  for  a little 
personal  revision.  Mr  Major 
has;  and,  whatever  one  thinks 
of  his  government,  there  is 
not  a trace  of  the  old  80s 
ethic  in  Wiq 

As  I said  at  the  beginning. 

Mrs  Lawrence’s  is  not  a polit- 
ical manifesto.  Certainly  she 
makes  suggestions  about 
civic  values,  about  the  ban  on 
combat  knives  and  foe  rais- 
ing of  foe  status  of  teachers 
and  police  officers,  some  of 
which  can  be  usefully  encour- 
aged by  legislation.  But  foe 
heart  of  her  vision  — Indeed, 
foe  heart  of  foe  debate  which 
began  with  foe  murder  of  Ja- 
mie Bulger  and  developed 
with  Dunblane  — Involves  a 
question.  It  is:  how  do  we 
reconcile  public  opinion  with 
public  attitudes,  that  is  to  say 
the  way  we  actually  think  and 
behave? 

Public  opinion  agrees  abso- 
lutely with  Mrs  Lawrence.  It 
is  concerned  that  children 
sbould  walk  to  school  along 
streets  which  are  safe,  that 
their  minds  should  not  be 
blighted  by  the  “drive-thru 
McDonald’s  morality  of  foe 
mass  media",  and  that  they 
should  be  brought  up  to 
understand  their  duties  to 
society.  Public  attitudes,  on 
foe  other  hand,  suggest  that 
we  are  careless  of  these  val- 
ues and  that  we  are  simply 
unwilling  to  makp  foe  effort 
to  change.  We  say  we  believe 
one  thing,  but  when  it  comes 


\\v 


way  to  go  Deiore  imsy  hu* 
reduce  foe  effect  of  foe  yean; 


It  was  an  extraordinarily  I money  on  new  equipment. 


nhM  like  Nikki  Conroy  is 
stabbed  at  her  school,  or  a 


corrosive  period,  which  lady 
Thatcher  has  now  tried  to 


sraooeu  - nncTsnpech  bv  Mrs  Thatcher)  revise  m the  second  part  or  particular,  wnea  sc«  * 

iunatic  a to  such  thing  her  memoirs.  The  Path  To  would  like  to  see  edebration 

Cheto  or  a handgun.  t^  mere  was  . power  ^ 0f  foe  of  the  many  wonderful  teach- 

At  base  this  not  really  socte^ S ifThaTthfcoatempt  ere  that  we  have  in  our 


At  base  inisnoi  foriTownttay  matter  is  that  foe  contempt  ere  that  we  nave  in  our 

about  politics.  house-ownership,  a that  she  nurtured  got  out  of  schools  and  a greatera  ware- 

are  only  one  or  two  ways  in  goals  or  tp  rontroL  We  came  to  ridicule  ness  of  what  some  of  them 

Which  ^Uti^ranooufo^  gggifijg  a^Swl^rfr  ESute SiU^Senoe and  baveachieved.’' 

Ute  to  the  revolution  that  Mrs  fos^tooining  Ttaylor,  the  headmaster  Surely  none  of  us  can  fos- 

3bs3Mss£J;  sms p™** ^ *• 
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men  like  Philip  Lawrence  and  have  achieved. 

Ron  Taylor,  foe  headmaster  Surely  none  of  us  can  dm- 
of  Dunblane  Primary  School,  agree  with  this;  and  yet  the 


money  on  new  equipment.  didn't  mind  being  open  about 
Frances  Lawrence  has  it 
addressed  herself  to  this  in  Mr  Major  and  Mr  Blair 
particular,  when  she  says:  “I  would  never  be  so  obvious;  but 
would  like  to  see  celebration  they  must  still  take  into  con- 
of  foe  many  wonderful  teach-  sidexatian  foe  strange  disso- 
ere  we  have  in  our  nance  between  our  convictions 

schools  and  a greater  aware-  and  desires.  And  before  we  all 
ness  of  what  some  of  them  complacently  imagine  that 
have  achieved."  things  are  going  to  be  better 

Surely  none  of  us  can  dis~  now  that  Frances  Lawrence 
aeree  with  this;  and  yet  foe  has  spoken,  u*  should  too. 


You  wouldn’t  hofc( 
the  University 
Boat  Race 
anywhere  but  the 
Thames. 

There  are  many  boats  and  many  rivers,  but 
nowhere  else  would  do  for  the  University  Boat  Race. 

There  are  many  places  to  hold  meetings,  but 
only  the  International  Convention  Centre, 
Birmingham  will  do  for  leading  business  people. 

The  up-to-the-minute  facilities,  truly  impressive 
quality  of  service,  value  for  money,  and  outstanding 
accessibility  puts  the  ICC  lengths  ahead. 

Tor  \txir  next  meeting,  conference  or  convention 
remember  nor  all  meeting  places  kthwatowl 
are  in  the  same  stream. 

Call  0121-200  2000  for  details. 


Tli©  Ultimate  Convention  Centre 

International  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  B1  2EA 
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Bill  Bedford 


jet  flash 


Thirty-six  years 

ago  today.  Bill  Bed- 
ford, who  has  died 
aged  75,  carried  out 
the  first  tethered 
hovering  tests  of  the  Hawker 
Pi  127  prototype.  XP831.  at 
Dunsfoid  aerodrome  near 
Guildford.  The  P1127  was  to 
become  the  Harrier  jump-jet. 
the  unique  vertical  take-off 
fighter-bomber  which  has 
been  sold  worldwide,  and,  in 
its  later  variants,  remains 
technologically  almost  un- 
challenged to  this  day. 

In  1903  Bill  Bedford  took 
that  undeveloped  prototype  to 
the  aircraft  carrier  HMS  Ark 
Royal.  There  he  successfully 
demonstrated  the  feasibility 
of  operating  a jet  fighter  by 
means  of  vertical  landing.  He 
thus  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
Royal  Navy  to  the  machine 
that  was  to  become  the  future 
of  their  fixed-wing  aircraft  op- 
erations. effectively  keeping 
the  Fleet  Air  Arm  in  being.  In 
19*36,  he  was  the  first  man  to 
take  the  Harrier  from  vertical 
take-off  into  conventional, 
point-to-point  flight.  Sixteen 
years  later,  the  aircraft  pro- 
vided crucial  air  defence  for 
the  British  during  the  1982 
Falklands  campaign. 

A W (Bill)  Bedford,  referred 


to  affectionately  by  his  col- 
leagues for  much  of  his  career 
as  “A  W Brackets’',  was  one 
of  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential personalities  in  the 
postwar  British  aircraft  in- 
dustry. But  it  was  his  person- 
ality, as  much  as  his  excep- 
tional talent 'as  a pilot,  which 
marked  his  contribution  to 
aviation.  He  had  a boundless 
enthusiasm,  allied  with  a 
finely-honed  political  judg- 
ment as  to  how  far  to  push  his 
case  ami,  when  he  chose  to 


The  industry  has 
a phrase  for  men 
like  Bill  Bedford 
— he  was  a 'total 
aviation  person' 


employ  it,  he  could  wield  a 
devasting  charm. 

He  was  at  his  best  in  front 
of  the  camera  and.  on  such 
occasions,  he  never  failed  to 
extract  the  maximum  public- 
ity for  the  relevant  aeroplane 
or  cause.  Given  the  technical, 
commercial,  political  and  op- 
erational doubts  that  sur- 


Bemard  Frank 


Master  of 
the  Orient 


Thousands  of  people 
are  currently  pouring 
into  the  Grand  Palais 
in  Paris  to  view  an  ex- 
liibition  of  50  ancient  Bud- 
dhist sculptures  from  Kofti- 
kuji  temple  in  Nara.  a city 
founded  in  710AD  on  the  mod- 
el of  the  Chinese  capital 
Chang-an.  The  sculptures  are 
nearly  all  classed  as  '•national 
treasures”  or  “Important  cul- 
tural properties''  and  the  Jap- 
anese authorities  have  taken  a 
great  risk  in  allowing  them  to 
appear  outside  Japan. 

One  of  the  people  respon- 
sible for  the  exhibition,  and 
for  its  sumptuous  catalogue, 
was  Dr  Bernard  Frank,  who 
has  died  aged  69,  holder  Of  the 
chair  of  Japanese  civilization 
at  the  College  de  France,  and  a 
member  of  the  Institut  Be- 
tween 1972  and  1974.  he  was 
director  of  the  Maison  Franco- 
Japonaise  in  Tokyo. 

Dr  Frank  was  one  of 


France's  great  figures  of  ori- 
entalism. a movement  distin- 
guished in  a more  popular 
manner  by  writers  like  Andr§ 
Malraux,  Paul  Claudel  Pierre 
Loti  and  Victor  Segalen.  and 
in  a scholarly  approach  by 
translators  like  Gaston  Ttenon- 
deau  (Tales  of  Ise)  and  Rene 
Sieffert,  author  of  the  finest 
modern  translation  of  The 
TaleofGenJL 

Frank  studied  Chinese  and 
Japanese  at  the  Ecole  Nation- 
ale  des  Langues  et  Civiliza- 
tions Orientates.  He  joined 
those  other  translators  in  the 
Gallimard  series.  Connais- 
sance  de  TOrient,  with  his  ver- 
sion of  Konjaku  Monogatari 
(Tales  from  Times  Now  Past ) 
and  wrote  a study  of  the  songs 
of  Narayama,  on  which  Sho- 
bel  Imamura  based  his  film 
The  Ballad  of  Narayama 
(Golden  Palm,  Cannes,  1983). 

The  82  bus  from  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gardens  takes  one  on  a 


Bernard  Frank ...  be  died  murmuring  a Buddhist  sutra 
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Firing  lines 


1. 1 WANT  to  melt  in  your 
mouth,  not  in  your  hand. 

2.  Can  1 borrow  a quarter? 
r 'What  for?")  I want  to  call 
my  mom  and  tell  her  I just 
met  the  girl  of  my  dreams. 
OR:  I want  to  call  your 
mother  and  thonk  her, 

3.  Is  your  daddy  a thief? 
(“No.”)  Then  how  did  he  steal 
the  sparkle  of  the  stars  and 
put  it  in  your  eyes?  (Be  ready 
with  a snappy  answer  in  case 
they  say  “yes.") 

4.  You're  so  hot  you  melt  the 
plastic  in  my  underwear. 

5.  Would  you  be  my  love 
buffet?  So  I can  lay  you  out  on 
the  table  3nd  take  what  l 
want. 


6.  Let's  go  to  my  place  and  do 
the  things  I'll  tell  everyone 
we  did  anyway. 

7.  Do  your  legs  hurt  from  run- 
ning through  my  dreams  all 
night? 

8.  That  outfit  would  look 
great  in  a crumpled  heap  on 
my  bedroom  floor  tomorrow 
morning. 

9.  Do  you  believe  in  love  at 
firstsight.  or  do  I need  to  walk 
around  the  room  again? 

10.  My  name's  (your  name). 
That's  so  you  know  what  to 
scream. 

1 i.  My  name's  (your  name) 
but  you  can  call  me  “lover.” 

12.  Can  I flirt  with  you? 

13.  (Look  at  his/her  shirt 
label  When  they  say,  "What 
are  you  doing?”)  say  check- 
ing to  see  if  you  were  made  in 
heaven.  OR:  to  see  if  you're 
the  right  size. 

14.  All  those  curves,  and  me 
with  no  brakes. 

15.  If  I told  you  you  had  a 
beautiful  body,  would  you 
hold  it  against  me? 

16.  Is  it  hot  in  here  or  is  it  just 
you? 

17.  Can  I have  directions? 
C'To  where?”)  To  your  heart. 

18.  Do  you  know  what'd  look 
good  on  you?  Me. 


leisurely  excursion  round 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Parisian  architecture.  At  the 
Iena  stop  stands  file  Museee 
Guimel  a magnificent  collec- 
tion of  oriental  arts,  whose  ex- 
haustive. scholarly  catalogue 
was  compiled  by  Dr  Frank, 
who  bad  assembled  the  galler- 
ies displaying  the  Buddhist 
pantheon  from  China  and 
Japan. 

One  of  the  occasions  on 
which  1 remember  him  best 
was  at  a reading  of  traditional 
classic  waka  by  that  poetic 
style's  guardians,  the  Rezei 
family  Grom  Kyoto,  held  at  the 
Musee  Guimet  In  1933.  The 
waka,  also  known  as  tanka.  Is 
a lyrical  verse  of  31  syllables 
which  today  is  divided  into 
five  lines  of  5-7-S-7-7  syllables. 
The  form  was.  for  a while, 
rejected  by  most  modem  poets 
as  unsuited  to  themes  from 
contemporary  life.  But  in  file 
last  50  years,  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  form,  strictly 
composed  still  but  embracing 
every  subject  under  the  stm. 
This  reading  was  a kilikoten  or 
“offering  in  petition  for  skill 
in  the  arts,  especially  poetry.” 

The  annual  ceremony  of 
New  Year  poem  recitations  at 
the  Imperial  Palace  in  Tokyo 
is  directed  by  the  bead  of  this 
ancient  family  of  poets,  one  of 
whose  waka  appears  in 
Miyabi  (Elegant  Courtly 
Rtfinement),  and  the  catalogue 
of  the  performance  and  its  ac- 
companying exhibition  was 
compiled  by  Bernard  Frank, 
who  translated  a selection  of 
the  waka  by  Tamehito  ReizeLr 


The  boat  departing 
has  made  a vow  to  return 
in  the  coming  year. 

The  sound  of  oars  grows 
fatnw 

under  the  slues  now 
dawning. 


Bernard  Frank  was  such  a 
conscientious  professor.  He 
spent  most  of  his  time  prepar- 
ing his  lectures  to  students, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
essays  he  wrote  for  obscure 
scholarly  journals  may  one 
day  be  collected.  His  writing 
has  elegance  and  charm  as 
well  as  authority.  It  is  said  he 
died  murmuring  a Buddhist 
sutra,  A memorial  mass  was 
said  for  him  at  the  church  of 
Saint-Pierre  de  Neuflly,  Paris. 
I am  sure  that  in  Japan  there 
were  candles  and  sticks  of  in- 
cense burning  for  the  repose 
of  his  soul  in  the  temples  and 
on  the  family  altars  of  his 
many  friends  in  that  land. 


James  Klrloip 


Bernard  Frank,  oriental  scholar 
and  writer,  bom  February  28, 
1927;  died  15  October  15. 1996 


19.  Ifl  could  rearrange  the 
alphabet  I'd  putU  and  I 
together. 

20. 1 miss  my  teddy  bear. 
Would  you  sleep  with  me? 

21.  (Lick  your  finger,  then 
touch  you  and  your 
“friend's"  shoulder).  How 
about  you  and  I go  back  to  my 
place  and  get  out  of  these  wet 
clothes? 

The  World's  Best  (worst)  Pick- 
up Lines  at  wwwxnwLigsjtet /- 
scorpion  /page  12.  htm  Take  the 
hint  and  run  a mile. 


Closet  queens 


MELISSA:  Mother.  I am 
standing  between  two  Liz  Clai- 
borne suits  and  rows  and  rows 
of  matching  pumps.  It's 
thrilling 

Elizabeth:  God  bless  you,  Me- 
lissa Tonight,  rd  like  to  break 
tradition  and  come  into  the 
closet  with  you.  Do  you  mind 
ifl  take  your  microphone? 
Melissa,  every  morning  when 
I come  into  this  closet  I think 
to  myself,  I am  choosing  this 
pump  for  my  husband  because 
he  was  bom  in  a Kansas  small 
town  and  he  knows  what  It 
means  for  every  American  to 
put  on  his  shoes  in  the  mora- 
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rounded  the  idea  of  a verti- 
cally-landing jet  fighter  in  the 
1960s.  Bedford's  talent  for 
publicity  was  vitaL 
Educated  at  Loughborough 
College  School  Bedford  went 
on  to  an  electrical  engineer- 


ing apprenticeship  at  Black- 
burn Starling  before  joining 


the  Royal  Air  Force  in  1940. 
During  the  second  world  war 
he  flew  Hawker  Hurricanes 
— fighters  which  came  from 
the  same  design  team  that 
was  to  develop  the  Harrier  — 
becoming  a flying  instructor 
in  1945. 

Between  1950  and  1951  he 
was  a test  pilot  at  the  Royal 
Aircraft  Establishment  at 
Farn  boro  ugh.  In  1951,  he  left 
to  become  a test  pilot  with 
Hawker.  At  that  time  the  com- 
pany was  producing  and  test- 
ing the  key  aircraft  in  the 
second  wave  of  British  jet 
fighters. 

He  worked  on  the  subsonic 
Sea  Hawk  naval  jet  fighter 
and  on  the  Hunter,  the  princi- 
pal RAF  fighter  of  the  1950s 
and  early  1980s.  In  the  latter 
aircraft  Bedford  broke  sev- 
eral records,  including  the 
London-Rome  and  point-to- 

point  world  speed  records.  In 
1956  he  succeeded  Neville 
Duke  as'  Hawker's  chief  teat 


Reach  for  the  sky  . ...  BUI. 
Bedford  (right)  celebrates^ 
the  26th  anniversary  of Qte 
' first  Ip ndhigOfMsH&rrlfflr' ' 
prototype  on  the  aircraft  ... 

carrier  HMS  Ark  Royal  - v 


pilot,  a post  he  held  unto  1967 
— by  which  time  Hawker  bad 
become  Hawker  Siddeley  Avi- 
ation and  he  had  become  the 
company's  sales  manager. 

By  the  end  of  the  1950s  mili- 
tary supersonic  flight  was 
commonplace,  but  attempts  to 
produce  a vertical  take-off 
fighter  that  could  operate 


from  rough  clearings  or  naval 
decks  had  proved  abortive. 
But,  in  the  mid-1950s,  the 
British  "flying  bedstead”  had 
demonstrated  that  there  was 
another  route  to  VTO  (other 
than  helicopters)  and  thus  it 
was.  on  October  22, 1960,  that 
Bedford  took  the  P1127  a cou- 
ple of  feet  off  the  ground  — 


and  flew  into  a new  era.  In  the 
years  that  followed  the  air- 
craft went  into  service  with 
the  RAF,  the  RN.  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  the 
Spanish,  Indian,  Italian  and, 
most  recently,  Thai  navies 
and,  in  later  versions,  was 
built  by  McDonnell  Douglas 
in  the  US.  The  aircraft  even 


starred  in  the  1985  Arnold 
Schwarzenegger  film  True 
Lies. 

Today's  Harrier  pilots 
would  be  horrified  if  they 
knew,  just  how  tricky  that 
early  prototype  was  in  1963, 
but  while  BUI  Bedford  had 
some  crashes  — and  ejected 
Grom  200  feet  on  one  occasion 


— he  remained  unscathed;'^ 
The  industry  has  a phrase  for' 
men  like  Bill  Bedford.^: 
“total  aviation  person”.’'  Ai  r 
different  stages  in -his  career  ; 

he  successfully  operated  be  - 
tween the'  extremes;  of  lokl:. 
fashioned  suck-tt-and-see  pio-_; 
neering  'pilot  -an<lv,wise“; 
counsellor  of  the  modern  geo-  •“ 
oration.  After  his  stint  as  • 
sales  manager,  he  became,- 

British  Aerospace's  dtv-- 
isional  'marketing  manager  : 
and,  from  1983  to  1986,'BAe’s  ~ 
South-east  Asianregional  ex- 
ecutive. He  -was  passionately 
interested  in  airsho w : display . 
safety  and  wrote  and  spoke ; 
extensively  on  the  subject-  * . 

He  was  also  an  accom- 
plished glider  pilot  He  held 
eight  records,  including  the 
nntinnai  distance  — 257  miles 

— and  altitude  records  of  21, 
340  feet  His  many  awards  in- 
cluded fiie  Air  Force  Cross  hi  ' 
1945  and  the  Order  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  1961,  soon  after  ‘ 
his  btitial' triumph  with'  the 
PI  127.  He  leaves  his  wife 
Mary,  and  his  son  Peter.1. 


John  Farley 


- Alfred  William . (Bill}  Bedford, 
test  pitot,  bom  November  1 &-, 
1920;  died  October  20, 1996  ' 


Jack  Robertson 


The  quiet  man  of  county  cricket 


JACK  Robertson,  who 
has  died  aged  79,  was  a 
batsman  in  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong 
time.  A contemporary  of  Len 
Hutton  and  Cyril  Washbrook, 
and  Middlesex  county  col- 
league of  the  terrible  twins, 
Denis  Compton  and  Bill 
Edrich,  this  gifted  player  was 
restricted  to  just  11  Test 
matches  in  the  six  years 
following  the  second  world 
war,  and  just  two  of  them  at 
home. 

But  he  still  scored  881  runs 
for  Fn gland  at  46.36,  and 
headed  the  averages  on 
Gubby  Allen's  1947-48  Carib- 
bean tour.  Opening  the  bat- 
ting at  Port-of-Spaln,  in  only 
his  sixth  Test  Innings,  he 
made  133,  while  on  his  home 
territory  at  Lord's,  in  1949,  he 
replaced  the  injured  Wash- 
brook  and  scored  121  against 
New  Zealand.  He  never 
played  a home  Test  again. 

Robertson  was  an  integral 
component  of  the  brilliant 
Middlesex  batting  side  of  the 
late  1940s.  While  Compton's 


Brylcream  brilliance  and 
Edrich's  gung-ho  ebullience 
captured  the  headlines,  it  was 
Robertson's  understated,  self- 
less play  that  underpinned 
the  innings.  On  nine  occa- 
sions during  the  summer  of 
1947,  Robertson  and  his  open- 
ing partner,  Sid  Brown,  pro- 
duced rapid  century  partner- 
ships. including  one  of  310 
against  Nottinghamshire  that 
remained  a county  record  for 
34  years. 

So  while  Compton  and 
Edrich  were  scoring  in  excess 
of  3,000  runs  that  season, 
Robertson  was  quietly  amass- 
ing 2.760,  with  the  help  of  a 
dozen  centuries.  Four  years 
later,  he  exceeded  that  with 
2J917  runs,  the  best  of  seven 
successive  post-war  seasons 
in  which  he  passed  2,000  runs. 

Robertson  scored  by  virtue 
of  a composed  and  stylish 
technique.  At  5ft  llin  he  was 
on  the  taUlsh  side,  but  the 
height  lent  elegance;  he  was 
beautifully  balanced  and  a su- 
preme timer  of  the  ball  His 
reputation  came  as  an  out- 


Robertson . . . selfless  play 


standing  player  of  the  new 
ball  with  exemplary  judgment 
of  line,  but  he  also  possessed  a 
marvellous  soft  technique 
against  spin.  It  brought  him 
31.914. runs  with  67  hundreds 
in  a career  that  began  in  1937 


and  lasted  until  1959,  when  he 
retired  to  coach  Middlesex. 

On  July  23.  1949,  in  the 
aftermath  of  his  Test  century 
at  Lord's  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  his  subsequent  omis- 
sion from  the  side,  Robertson 
touched  heights  that  no  other 
Middlesex  batsman  before  or 
since  has  managed.'  With 
Compton  anfi  Edrich  both  on 
Test  duty  at  Old  Trafford, 
Middlesex  travelled  to  New 
Road  to  play  Worcestershire, 
then  leading  the  champion- 
ship table. 

George  Mann  won  the  toss 
for  the  visitors,  and  despite 
the  early  loss  of  his  opening 
partner  Brown  for  three, 
Robertson  utterly  dominated 
the  proceedings  for  the  next 
six  and  a half  hours,  hitting 
two  sixes  and  39  fours  in  an 
unbeaten  innings  of  331  the 
fourth  highest  number  of 
runs  ever  scored  in  a day’s 
play,  and  a record  for  his 
county. 

Middlesex's  massive  623  for 
five  was  the  precursor  to  a 
win  by  an  innings  and  54  runs 


that  took  them  to  the  top  of  the 
table  and  eventually  to  a share 
of  the  title  with  Yorkshire. 
After  his  frinmgs,  so  he  was 
fond  of  telling,  Robertson  went 
to  his  car  and  discovered  a flat 
tyre.  Needing  hfel&  and  with 
none  of  his  own  coBeagura  to 
hand,  he  stood  onhls  consid- 
erable dignity  and  approached 
the  opporitioti,  only  1S>  receive ; 
the  shortest  of  shrift' 1 ' 

It  was  Robertson,7  playing 
for  the  Army  against  file  RAF 
at  Lord’s  in  1944,  who  was  the 
centre!  figure  In  one  of  the 
most  evocative  of  wartime 
sporting  photographs,  lying 
prone  at  the  crease  as  a doo- 
dle bug  ceased  Its  chugging 
overhead  and  began  its  de- 
scent Robertson  resumed  his 
inntttgtt  by  stepping  out  of  his* 
crease  and  striking  a six  into 
the  pavilion.  Even,  then  he 
had  style. 


MkeSetvey 


Jack  Robertson,  cricketer,  bom 
February  22,  1917)  died  October 
12. 1996 


Nic  Flessati 


Exploring  television’s  new  horizons 


NIC  Flessati,  who  has 
died  of  a brain  tumour 
aged  69,  spent  the  whole 
of  his  working  life  at  the  BBC. 
He  produced  about  a dozen 
Horizon  films,  including  ones 
on  early  heart  transplants, 
kidney  disease,  venereal  dis- 
eases and  electronic  warfare. 
His  What  Time  is  your  Body? 
on  Circadian  rhythms  won  a 
1973  Bafta  nomination  but  be 
regarded  Who  Built  Stone- 
henge? as  the  best  programme 
he  ever  made.  A tough  and 
agile  intellect  together  with  a 
feline  sense  of  humour,  made 
him  delightfully  stimulating 
company. 

He  was  bom  In  Folkestone 
of  an  Angloltalian  family 
who  were  trapped  in  Italy  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  second 
world  war.  To  his  delight.  Nic 
found  that  his  great-great- 
grandfather  fought  with  Gari- 
baldi and  indeed  his  own 
first  unofficial  job  was  as  a 17- 
year-old,  running  messages 
between  partisans  in  north- 


Flessati . . . well-told  stories 


em  Italy  and  the  advancing 
Allied  armies  towards  the  end 
of  the  war.  Much  of  his 
secondary  education  was 
completed  in  Italy,  although 
be  graduated  in  history  with 
archaeology  and  anthropol- 
ogy at  University  College, 
London. 

Nic's  career  began,  inauspi- 
ciously  enough,  in  1952  at  the 


BBC  monitoring  station  at  Ca- 
versham,  where  he  worked  as 
a report  writer  (he  was  fluent 
in  several  languages).  From 
there,  he  transferred  to  the 
Overseas  Service,  before  be- 
coming TV  editor  at  Radio 
Times.  I had  founded  Tomor- 
row's World  in  1965,  and  Nic 
Joined  the  following  year  as 
an  assistant  producer,  mov- 
ing on  two  years  later  to  the 
Towards  Tomorrow  series. 

He  then  became  assistant 
editor  of  The  British  Empire 
series,  planning  and  adminis- 
tering, and  also  producing  the 
Canadian  and  West  Indies 
programmes  — on  sugar  and 
slavery.  The  13-part  series  at- 
tracted high  viewing  figures, 
letters  of  complaint  from  neo- 
imperialists and  bitter  inter- 
nal acrimony  within  the  BBC 
— through  which  Nic  sailed. 
He  appeared  on  TV  to  con- 
front his  antagonists  — and 
his  sense  of  history  stood  him 
in  excellent  stead. 

Happily,  the  best  was  yet  to 


come.  Nic  moved  on  to  Hori- 
zon, the  jewel  in  the  science 
department's  crown,  and 
after  that  he  travelled  all  over 
Europe  for  SOE:  Special  Oper- 
ations Executive,  in  which  he 
disclosed  some  of  the  secrets 
of  the  Enigma  codebreakers 
at  Bletchley  Park. 

Sorae  purist  film-makers  ar- 
gued that  Nic  was  a journalist 
wedded  to  the  word  rather 
than  the  picture.  But-  what 
Nic  knew  was  that  the  public 
wanted  well-told  stories.  He 
produced  a professional  fu- 
sion of  words  and  pictures 
which  informed  and  satisfied 
them  many  times  over.  He 
was  a superb  documentarist 
who  sought  the  truth  beyond 
the  prevailing  fashion. 

He  leaves  a wife  and  three 
daughters. 


dyn  Jones 


Dominic  (Nic)  Flessali,  television 
producer,  bom  October  2,  1927; 
died  October  4. 1996 


Birthdays 


John  BlashfbrdhSnell  ex- 
plorer, 60:  Elizabeth  Con- 
nell opera  singer,  50;  Bar- 
bara Craig,  archaeologist,  81; 
Catherine  Deneuve,  actress, 
53;  Prof  Charlotte  Erickson, 
historian,  73;  Lady  Hazel 
Fox,  jurist,  68;  Jeff  Goldb- 
lum. actor,  44;  Sir  Derek  Ja- 
cobi, actor,  5Bi  Doris  Les- 
sing . novelist,  77;  Kelvin 
MacKenzie,  former  editor, 
the  Sun,  50;  Robert  Rausch- 
enberg, pop  artist,  71. 


WCaUI  IIUUCCS- 


CASHMMN  Bwoani,  FRCS.  an  17tti  Octo- 
ber m Badland  Hospital.  Much  loved  hus- 
band of  Joyce,  (oituir  m Pater  and  Celia.  At 
Me  request,  the  cremation  win  be  prtvma. 
No  flowers  (tiaese.  Donations  U desired  to; 
Bedford  .and  Dtetrict  Handicapped  Riders' 
Association,  eta  Arnolds.  « Hod  Avenue, 
Bernard  MK4t  7TE.  Memorial  celebration  to 
be  announced  Inter.  - 

RMOROSE.  Gtitaato.  Translator  and  Inter- 
preter. died  peacefully  on  October  18th 
TOBO.  aged  61.  _ _ 

ROBSON.  Gladys,  on  October  T2Jh  altar  a 
long  struggle  against  telling  health.  One 
lime  Head  Soda!  UVortor  at  Hammersmith 


Hospital.  London  (RETD  igTmrSadiy 
- - - - — - Oliver  and 


missed  by  her  stater  Phyllis 
brother -In-law.  Funeral  according  to 


Owner  Practices,  at  New  Southgate  "Cn- 
matarlum.  Brunswick  Park  Rd.  Nil.  on  SMi 


October  at  3.30pm.  Family  Rowers  only,  tea 
donations  It  deal  rod  to  The  National  Heart' 


and  Lunp  Institute.  Dovohoum  Si  London 


SW3  { 


■To  piece  vow  announcement  l 
0171  713  4857.  Fax  0171  713  4129 


tog.  Melissa,  I hope  some  day 
you  love  a man  the  way  I love 
my  husband. 

Joan:  I hope  so  too. 

Elizabeth:  God,  bless  you 
Joan.  When  I get  dressed,  1 
remember  that  my  husband 
may  have  been  poor  in  mate- 
rial things  but  was  rich  In  val- 
ues. And  that’s  what  I look  for 
in  my  clothes — values  like 
hoDesty.  decency,  hard  work, 
love  of  family  and  patriotism. 
For  the  Monday  morning  Har- 
vard Law  School  Association 
Alumnae  Committee,  I will 

be  wearing  this  pumpkin  Liz 
Claiborne  suit  with  matching 
pumps  and  Monet  costume 
jewellery.  Years  ago,  my  hus- 
band told  me  he  would  rather 
feed  the  hungry  than  give  me 
jewellery,  and  I wept.  Then, 
for  the  Tuesday  Daughters  of 
the  South  Garden  Luncheon.  I 
will  be  wearing  this  lovely 
dress  that  1 wore  to  my  first 
cotillion  in  1954. 1 hope  this 
dress  is  a bridge  to  past  Amer- 
ica. For  the  Thursday  night 
party  at  Planet  Hollywood, 
Bruce  and  Demi  have  invited  a 
few  of  their  friends  to  meet  us, 
but  we  don't  expect  any  of 
them  to  came,  so  I’ll  he  wear- 
ing the  same  Bill  Blass  I wore 


to  Charlton  Heston's  birthday 
party. 

For  the  Friday  American 
Red  Cross  Volunteers'  Tea,  I 
will  be  wearing  a simple  Yves 
SalntLaurent  suit  that  I 
bought  downstairs  in  my 
apartment  complex  in  Wash- 
ington. So  many  American 
working  women  have  time  to 
shop  only  when  it’s  conve- 
nient For  the  Saturday  Walk 
With  My  Husband  Along  the 
Potomac,  I always  wear  Amer- 
ican blue  jeans.  My  husband 
Is  a genuine  war  hero  and  blue 
jeans  are  my  badge  of  honour. 
Wendy  Wdsserstein  imagines 
Joan  Rivers  and  her  daughter, 
Melissa,  following  Elizabeth 
Dole  into  her  closet.  Writing  in 
UieNevi  Yorker. 


Bad  start 


ERNEST  Titman,  54  Broad 
Street  Middletown. 

U Suckett  20430  NW  45th 
Avenue. 

Kennebunkport,  ME  04046- 
5801. 

Dick  Hung.  Lake  Oswego,  OR 
97034. 

A L CotaoUc  6409  Springbrook, 
Ln. 

Harry  Schmuck,  1201  Bane 


Road.  NE  Mechanicstown. 

O A Cockbum.  250  Rosery 
Road. 

Gladys  Butt,  4553  E Palomino 
Road,  Phoenix. 

1 M Boner,  Yakima,  WA  98902. 
M A Colon,  3165  Grandview 
Avenue,  Canon  City. 

Mike  Rotch,  124  French  Court, 
Jackson,  AL. 

Real,  but  unfortunate  names. 
Found  at  hUnL/f pages. 
prodigy.com/Ridiculous- 
Nameshtmt 


Vogue . , . food  for  thought 


Party  poopers 


THE  TERM  "dinner  party” 
has  always  been  a social  and 
semantic  minefield  — how 
could  it  not  be  in  a country 
where  a good  percentage  of 
the  population  eats  "dinner" 
at  midday  and  thinks  of  a 
“party”  as  a beery  do  in  a 
room  above  a pub? 

Put  the  tiro  words  together 
and,  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
your  mouth,  you  have  liter- 
ally classified  yourself.  It  is 
no  coincidence  that  in  these 
socially  fluid  times,  most 
people  outside  Fulham  will 
dodge  the  phrase  and  ask  the 
people  to  "come  round  for 
dinner"  or,  more  probably, 
“for  supper."... 

Consider  getting  your 
bread — and  say,-  antipasti 
tuikti,  dripping  with  olive  oil 
— from  a shop  attached  to  a 
famous  restaurant  such  as 
London's  Gastrodome, 
Clarke's,  Carluceio's  or  San 
Lorenzo.  It  gives  the  meal  in- 
stant cachet  and  reminds 
guests  of  your  talent  for 
“sourcing".  For  the  modern 
dinner-party  compliment  is 
more  likely  to  be  about  this 
than  your  kitchen  handi- 
work. Once,  your  guests 


asked  "How  did  you  make 
this?";  today  they  ask  “Where 
did  you  find  fins?”  It's  the 
food  equivalent  of  that  well-  - 
worn  fashion  question: 
“Who's  it  by?”  • 

To  seem  truly  of  the  mo- 
ment dinner  party  food  will 
fall  into  one  of  three  catego- 
ries: cucina  rustics  (Italian 
designer  peasant);  nostalgic  ' 
British  (flshcakes.bangers 
and  mash,  rice  pudding,  even 
stew — so  homely)  and  fusion 
(also  known  as  Pacific  Rim. 
with  key  Ingredients  induct- . 
in g chilli  seaweed,  soy,  lime 

and  saffron).  But  don’tstick 
religiously  to  one  kind  offood 
— the  over-themed  meal 
looks  contrived . . . and 
you’re  quite  likely  to  to  be 

asked  to  keep  your  knife  and 
fork.  Continental  style. 

Vogue,  the  bible  of style,  sym- 
pedhises  and  instructs  on  the - 
problem  of  dinner  parties. 


Jackdaw  wants  jewels.  E-mail 
Jcu±daw®guardiarLa>.uJufdC' 
01 71-713 4366:  Jackdaw,  The.. 
Guardian,  I19Farr1ngdon 
Road,  London  EClR  3ER.  . 


Emily  Sheffield 
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IBM  hails  an  American  recovery,  page  12 
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Red  tape 
slashed 
to  speed 
flow  of 
private 
funds 


Social  Security  Secretary 
Peter  LiHey  presents  the 
plastic  benefits  payment 
card  that  renders 
gtrocbeqnes  obsolete  texts 
first  customer,  Victoria 
Yemm,  from  Leonard 
Stanley,  Gloucestershire. 
The  card  is  being  launched 
at  10  post  offices  in  the 
Strand  area.  The  PFI 
contract  to  computerise 
benefit  and  pension 
payments,  which  could  be 
worth  £1  billion  over  fright 
years,  has  been  awarded  to 
ICL  Pathway. 

• ' PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  HOWELLS 
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Clarke  tries  to  revive  PFI 


Retard  Humas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Government  at- 
tempted to  revive 
its  flagging  private 
finance  initiative 
yesterday,  promis- 
ing to  slash  Whitehall  red 
tape  and  speed  up  the  flow  of 
private  sector  cash  into  pub- 
lic services. 

Responding  to  widespread 
business  criticism  of  the  PFT 
as  bureaucratic,  slow  and 
costly,  the  Chancellor,  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  pledged  to 
streamline  the  contracting 
process. 

Mr  Clarke  told  the  annual 
conference  of  the  Private  Fi- 
nance PaneL  “We  have  lis- 
tened. We  have  learned.  We 
are  taking  action.  After  the 
revolution  comes  evolution." 

Announcing  an  alliance 
with  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry,  to  breathe 
new  life  into  the  initiative  — 
which  has  constantly  failed  to 
meet  its  targets  — the  Chan- 
cellor pledged  standardised 
contract  terms  for  bidders. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  that 
non ne  has  to  re-invent  the 
wheel,  when  the  wheel  Is  al- 
ready there.’1 

Mr  Clarka  said  £7  billion  of 
cteals  had  been  agreed  with 
private  sector  firms  to  date, 
compared  to  £1.5  billion  a 
year  ago. 

“The  PFI  is  already  a suc- 
cess," he  said.  “Seldom  a 
week  goes  by  without  a new 
deaL” 


Although  the  CBI  welcomed 
the  proposals  to  simplify  the 
PFI  bidding  process,  director- 
general  Adair  Turner  warned 
against  using  the  initiative  to 
justify  cuts  in  state  spending, 
particularly  on  transport 
“The  Government  must 
make  a stronger  commitment 
to  capital  provision.  Business 
is  deeply  concerned  that  the 
PFI  is  being  used  as  an  excuse 
to  cut  back." 

With  the  Chancellor  widely 
expected  to  trim  further 
Whitehall’s  spending  on  in- 
frastructure in  his  budget 
next  month,  Mr  Turner  said 
the  PFI  must  not  be  used  to 
justify  tax  cuts. 

“The  PFI  offers  a better 
value  lunch,  not  a free  one.” 
he  told  the  conference. 

Echoing  a spring  CBI 
report  which  listed  the  fell- 
ings of  the  initiative,  Mr 


SUCCESSES 


Turner  warned  that  while 
transport  and  prisons  had 
been  fruitful  areas  for  the 
PFI,  health  and  defence 
remained  almost  untouched 
by  private  money. 

"The  success  of  the  initia- 
tive is  in  the  balance,"  he 
said.  "Particularly  in  health, 
it  has  faced  significant  prob- 
lems with  projects  badly  log- 
jammed. 

“Some  people  in  these  sec- 
tors are  beginning  to  lose 
faith,  bidders  withdrawing 
and  projects  going  nowhere.” 

Mr  Clarke  responded  with  a 
list  of  new  cost-saving  mea- 
sures, intending  advice  on 
moving  money  in  and  out  of 
PFI  projects,  guidance  on 
measuring  outputs,  and  clear 
pointers  an  how  the  initiative 
fitted  into  European  Union 
procurement  procedures. 

He  insisted  the  PFI  had 


been  permanently  woven  into 
the  culture  of  Whitehall.  “The 
battle  over  the  principles  has 
been  won.  We  are  now  tack- 
ling the  practicalities,"  he 
said. 

“If  there  is  a Labour  gov- 
ernment, they  won't  change 
It." 

But  Alastair  Darling, 
shadow  Treasury  chief  secre- 
tary, said  the  Government 
had  failed  to  make  the  most  of 
private  sector  capital  because 
of  an  ideological  objection  to 
setting  overall  objectives. 

"The  Government  has  to  set 
priorities,  bas  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  a new  road 
or  a new  hospital/’  he  said. 
Mr  Darling  also  warned 
against  the  PFI  being  used  as 
a “creative  accounting”  tech- 
nique by  getting  borrowing 
off  the  Treasury’s  balance 
sheet 


SETBACKS 
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Initiative 
fails  the 
test  of 
viability 

BORN  in  the  dark  days 
after  the  pound's  ejec- 
tion from  the  ERM, 
the  private  finance  initia- 
tive was  seen  aB  a way  of 
providing  a new  economic 
direction,  looking  fresh 
and  generally  jollying 
everyone  along,  writes  Rich- 
ard Thomas. 

But  the  PFI  soon  outgrew 
its  humble  origins  and  four 
years  on,  the  problems 
have  multiplied.  The  initia- 
tive became  impossibly  am- 
bitious: current  policy  is 
for  every  single  public  capi- 
tal project  to  be  PFI-tested 
to  see  if  the  private  sector 
can  do  it  better. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this 
sounds  sensible.  In  reality, 
as  the  Confederation  of 
British  Industry  and  the 
Labour  Party  have  pointed 
out,  the  result  is  a waste  of 
both  private  and  public  sec- 
tor resource  on  projects 
that  are  clearly  unsuitable, 
especially  small  schemes. 
The  CRTs  suggestion  of  a 


£10  million  floor  under  PFI 
projects  was  rejected 
yesterday. 

Even  in  relatively 
straightforward  schemes, 
many  potential  contractors 
find  the  red  tope  involved 
prohibitive,  and  bidding 
costs  alone  can  run  into 
mtlUniK  of  pounds. 

Mkrtin  T-ahig,  chairman 
of  the  Laing  construction 
group,  has  fiercely  criti- 
cised the  bureaucracy  in- 
volved in  a bid.  “Rule  and 
specifications  seem  to 
chan  pa  all  the  time  and 
vary  from  development  to 
development,  even  in  the 
same  department,”  he  said. 

These  are  the  kind  of  con- 
cerns which  the  Chancellor 
sought  to  address  yester- 
day. Only  time  will  tell 
whether  the  reforms  will 
translate  Into  more  hard 
cash,  but  there  are  two  fun- 
damental issues  which  will 
continue  to  dog  the  PFI. 
First,  it  will  remain  diffi- 
cult to  allocate  risk  be- 
tween public  and  private 
sectors.  If  the  government 
accepts  a significant  slice  of 
the  risk,  the  incentive 
structure  is  destroyed. 
Worse,  it  might  end  up  on 
the  PSBR. 

But  the  most  damning 
criticism  of  the  PFI  is  that 
it  is  being  used  as  smoke- 
screen behind  which  Mr 
Clarke  Is  taking  the  axe  to 
his  investment  budget.  The 
biggest  problem  Is  not  the 
PFI  itself  — it  is  the  excuse 
it  provides. 


Pearson  tipped 
for  takeover 
or  make-over 


tin  Buckingham 


PEARSON,  the  company 
that  owns  the  Financial 
Times,  Penguin  Books, 
Madame  Tussauds  and 
Thames  TV,  yesterday  saw  its 
stock  market  value  rise  by 
£2io  million  to  more  than 
£4.16  billion  on  speculation 
that  the  company  will  be 
forced  to  dismember  itself  or 
face  a hostile  takeover 

accmiil  ' 

Rupert  Murdoch's  DK  tele- 
vision arm,  BSkyB,  said  yes- 
terday it  was  not'  in  talks  to 
bid  for  Pearson  but  City 
sources  said  the  company  had 
considered  a takeover.  Mr 
Murdoch's  News  Corporation 
built  a substantial  and  threat- 


the  1980s. 

Pearson  has  been  at  the 
centre  of  takeover  specula- 
tion more  recently  after 
Gerry  Robinson, . the  chair- 
man of  Granada,  disclosed  he 
had  run  a Slide-rule  over  the 
media  and  entertainment 
combine  more  than'  a year 
ago. 

Although  Mr  Robinson  — . 
whose  group's  TV  interests 


include  Granada,  LWT,  a 
stake  in  Yorkshire  Tyne-Tees 
and  shares  in  BSkyB,  of 
which  he  is  chairman  — opt- 
ed to  acquire  Forte,  City  ana- 
lysts reckon  he  would  still 
dearly  love  to  buy  Pearson’s 
television  interests. 

In  addition  to  Thames,  Pear- 
son owns  Grundy,  which 
makes  the  soap  opera  Neigh- 
bours, and  bas  a holding  in 
channel  5.  Shares  in  Pearson 
— to  which  the  founding  Cow- 
dray  famQy  Is  thought  to  speak 

fix-  20  per  cent  — ran  up  by  84p 
to  730V4p  yesterday,  helping  to 
push  the  FTSE 100  up  by  20 
points  to  a sew  high  of 4073.3. 

Analysts  said  an  all-out  take- 
over by  BSkyB  would  be  likely 
to  feB  fool  of  crossmedia 
ownership  rules. 

The  issue  of  shares  to  buy 
Pearson  would  also  dilute  Mr 
Murdoch’s  40  per  cent  bolding, 
reducing  his  ability  to  assimi- 
late the  now  hugely  profitable 
satellite  company  into  a global 
TV  business. 

Pearson's  announcement 
hwtf  week  that  Marjorie  Scar- 

dino  win  take  over  as  chief  ex- 
ecutive was  expected  to  pro-" 
vide  a_breathmg  space  for  the 
company. 
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Budgie  goes  belly-up  in  the  IIS 


tan  King 


UDGIE  the  Little  Heli- 
copter, the  cartoon  cre- 
ation of  the  Duchess  of 
York,  has  flopped  in  America, 
according  to  Sleepy  Kids,  the 
company  which  owns  the 
rights  to  the  character. 

Shares  of  Sleepy  Elds  went 
into  a tailspln  yesterday  after 
the  company  warned  that 
lower  revenues  from  the  DS, 
due  largely  to  "uncertainties'’ 
regarding  Budgie,  would  hit 
profits  this  year. 

The  statement,  which  was 
pot  out  after  shares  in  Sleepy 
Kids  had  already  started  fan- 
tog,  wiped  off  almost  a quar- 
ter of  the  group’s  market 


value.  The  shares  eventually 
settled  6V4p  lower  at  20p. 

Apart  from  the  damage  to 
Sleepy  Bids,  the  news  will 
come  as  a huge  blow  to  the 
Duchess,  whose  debts  are  ru- 
moured to  run  into  several 
million  pounds. 

Earlier  this  year,  she  was 
reported  to  have  signed  a £3 
million  deal  with  an  Ameri- 
can investment  group  based 
on  Budgie's  future  sales  to 
the  US,  but  then  suffered  a 
setback  when  ITV  said  it  had 
turned  down  a fourth  series 
featuring  the  character. 

In  a statement  Sleepy  Kids 
admitted  that  Budgie  had 
failed  to  perform  as  expected 
in  the  US,  mainly  because  of  a 
delayed  start  to  a merchandis- 


ing programme  by  its  Ameri- 
can marketing  agent 
It  said  the  agent  previously 
responsible  for  Budgie’s  mar- 
keting, Launey  Hachmann 
Harris,  had  filed  a Chapter  11 
voluntary  petition  for  relief 
under  US  bankruptcy  laws 
and  a legal  delay  was  ex- 
pected before  a new  agent 
could  be  appointed. 

But  Martin  Powell,  chair- 
man of  Sleepy  Kids,  said  the 
company  remained  "confi- 
dent” of  Budgie’s  ability  to 
continue  contributing  to  prof- 
its over  the  longer  term- 
insisting  that  Budgie  bad 
not  been  “dropped"  by  the 
Fox  Children's  Network,  as 
had  been  reported  In  various 
trade  publications.  Mr  Powell 


said  Sleepy  Kids  was  yet  to 
exploit  the  character  to  im- 
portant markets  like  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

He  said  Sleepy  Kids  had  al- 
ready sold  the  Budgie  TV 
rights  to  some  70  countries, 
not  all  of  which  had  screened 
the  shows  yet,  while  the  com- 
pany was  talking  to  ITV  about 
a possible  fourth  series  for 
broadcast  in  1998. 

Mr  Powell  added:  “Inevita- 
bly the  marketing  of  Budgie 
to  the  US  has  been  severely 
disrupted  by  our  agent  filing 
for  Chapter  11  in  that  terri- 
tory. It  is  very  frustrating  to 
have  such  a success  on  coast- 
to-coast  US  television,  only 
for  it  to  be  wasted  by  missed 
opportunities." 


Waterstone  fathers  new  concept:  the  Daisy  & Tom  chain 


Dan  Atkinson 


BrST  there  was  Qnadro- 
■ phenia,  the  album  that 
twain a aim  that  spawned 
a (different)  album  of  the 
film.  Then  there  was  Moon- 
raker,  the  novel  that  led  to 
a film  so  divergent  from  the 
novel  that  a novelisation  of 
thft  wim  was  called  for.  And 
who  could  forget  Michael 
Jackson’s  multiplying  vid- 
eos of  the  making  of  the 
making  of  Thriller? 

But  with  his  latest  ven- 
ture, Tim  Waterstone, 
founder  of  the  eponymous 
classy  bookshop  chain, 
threatens  to  outdo  them  alL 
Daisy  is  his  two-year-old 
daughter;  Tom  is  the  two- 
year -old  sod  of  Christopher 
Thomson,  of  the  DC  Thom- 


son publishing  family.  Put 
them  together  and  you  get 
Daisy  & Tom,  Mr  Water- 
stone’s  new,  ail-nnder-on  e- 
roof  children’s  shop  ven- 
ture. backed  In  part  by 
DC  Thomson. 

Once  the  shops  are  open 
for  business,  Daisy  and 
Tom  will  become  charac- 
ters in  their  own  right,  ap- 
pearing in  books  and  allied 
products  to  be  sold  through 
the  chain  that  bears  their 
name. 

In  other  words.  Miss  Wa- 
terstone and  Master  Thom- 
son are  children  who  be- 
came a shop  who  became 
children’s  characters  to  be 
sold  through  the  shop  they 
(previously)  became. 

Confused?  No  need  to  be. 
Daisy  & Tom  is  Mr  Water- 
stone’s  latest  venture. 


^CffperQitt*c 


backed  by  the  same  people 
who  staked  his  bookshops 
in  the  early  1980s:  Thom- 
son and  risk-capitalist 


Qn ester.  Mr  Waterstone 
cashed  out  of  the  bookshop 
chain  in  1993,  selling  it  to 
WH  Smith,  wrote  a novel  (A 
Passage  of  Lives;  Headline 
Review,  1996)  and  is  now 
preparing  to  do  to  ltiddle 
retailing  what  he  did  to  the 
book  trade. 

Daisy  & Tom,  whose  first 
branch  will  open  in  London 
in  the  middle  of  next  year, 
will  be  unusual  in  many 
regards,  not  least  in  that  it 
will  unite  parents  and  chil- 
dren in  appreciation  of  its 
ending  of  the  trail  from  toy 
shop  to  clothes  shop  to  chil- 
dren’s bookshop  to  games- 
kit  shop. 

Everything  for  children 
up  to  10  years  old  will  be 
here,  including  a glass  of 
soft  drink  at  the  “soda 
bar”. 


Notebook 


Co wd  rays  can 
stave  off  Sky 


Mark  Milner 


BRITISH  Sky  Broadcast- 
tog's  shares  command  a 
price-earnings  ratio  of  a 
whisker  over  SO,  not  quite 
stratospheric  but  pretty  fancy 
for  all  that.  It  is  little  sur- 
prise, therefore,  to  find  ana- 
lysts speculating  that  the 
company  might  want  to  use 
such  highly  rated  paper  to 
make  acquisitions. 

From  BSkyB  on  the  preda- 
tory prowl,  it  is  but  a small 
step  for  the  speculative  to  see 
Pearson  as  possible  prey.  It  is 
not,  after  all,  that  many  years 
since  Rupert  Murdoch’s  em- 
pire held  a 20  per  cent  stake 
to  the  company.  But  would 
BSkyB,  where  Mr  Murdoch 
has  40  per  cent,  really  want  to 
launch  a full  bid  for  the  Fi- 
nancial Times-to-Madame 
Tussauds  combine? 

Certainly  there  are  parts  of 
Pearson  that  Mr  Murdoch 
would  like;  not  least  the  tele- 
vision interests  (Thames  TV, 
Grundy,  24  per  cent  of  Chan- 
nel 5)  and  the  FT  itself.  Nor 
would  he  be  short  of  buyers 
for  large  chunks  of  the  rest  of 
the  business. 

But  those  very  attractions 
could  as  easily  been  seen  in 
the  opposite  light  Though  it 
would  not  cost  him  much 
sleep,  Mr  Murdoch  could  find 
himself  at  loggerheads  with 
both  broadcast  and  print 
media  regulators  over  those 
parts  of  Pearson  he  might  like 
to  keep.  If  selling  the  rest 
would  be  easy,  that  would  be 
reflected  In  the  price.  Ana- 
lysts are  already  talking 
about  £10  a share  for  Pearson. 

Such  a price  tag  might  not 
(quite)  put  it  on  a BSkyB-style 
rating,  but  a £6  billion  all- 
paper  offer  from  BSkyB 
would  significantly  reduce 
Mr  Murdoch's  own  holding  in 
the  company  to  what  he 
might  regard  as  an  unwel- 
come level  He  does,  after  all, 
like  to  be  to  control.  Certainly 
the  noises  emanating  from 
BSkyB  suggest  it  will  not 
launch  an  assault. 

Even  so,  Pearson's  new 
chief  executive,  Majorie  Scar- 
din  o,  will  know  tbat  the 
group  remains  in  play.  The 
Cowdray  family  holding  cou- 
pled with  the  City’s  tradition 
of  giving  new  management  at 
least  a short  period  to  prove 
Itself  should  provide  a breath- 
ing space.  Short  could  well  be 
the  operative  word  however, 
with  the  proof  to  be  found  in 
unlocking  just  the  sort  of 
shareholder  value  the  ana- 
lysts are  scenting  to  a poss- 
ible BSkyB  bid. 


Calling  Herr  Sid 

British  Gas’s  "Sid” 
campaign  may  have  en- 
capsulated the  British 
Government’s  drive  to  recruit 
the  small  investor,  but  ft  was 
the  earlier  privatisation  of  BT 
which  was  the  real  water- 
shed. More  than  a decade  on. 
Germany  has  reached  the 
same  point  with  the  sale  of 
Deutsche  Telekom.  At  any- 


thing up  to  DM30  a share,  the 
German  group  is  scarcely  a 
give-away,  though  most  ana- 
lysts yesterday  reckoned  the 
price  range  was  fair  enough. 

The  German  group  has  a 
relatively  low  number  of  lines 
per  employee,  which  suggests 
there  is  considerable  scope 
for  cost-cutting  — though  get- 
ting staff  numbers  down  sig- 
nificantly ( management  has 
an  agreement  with  the  unions 
for  cuts  of  25  per  cent)  is 
likely  to  be  expensive. 

Competition  is  likely  to  be 
fierce.  Several  German  utili- 
ties and  their  foreign  allies 
are  already  getting  in  posi- 
tion to  mount  a challenge 
once  the  German  market  is 
deregulated.  The  40  per  cent 
price  cut  for  business  users 
already  announced  by  Deut- 
sche Telekom  indicates,  how- 
ever. that  It  is  not  about  to 
give  much  ground  without  a 
hard  fight. 

But  the  importance  of  the 
privatisation  is  not  confined 
to  Germany's  telecommunica- 
tions market  The  strategic 
nature  of  the  business  being 
sold  and  the  sheer  scale  of  the 
flotation  means  that  the  pri- 
vatisation team  will  have  to 
attract  widespread  support 
from  the  German  public.  The 
authorities  cannot  afford 
either  a flop  or  too  many 
shares  in  foreign  hands. 

That,  to  turn,  means  a big 
cultural  change  for  small  Ger- 
man investors,  who  tradi- 
tional prefer  bonds  to  equi- 
ties. The  yield  could, 
therefore,  be  crucial  to  the 
issue.  According  to  Deutsche 
Morgan  Grenfell,  the  price 
range  for  the  shares  implies  a 
gross  yield  of  between  5.71  per 
cent  and  6.79  per  cent  That  Is 
well  above  the  average  for  the 
German  stock  market  but 
looks  less  generous  compared 
with  the  current  redemption 
yidd  on  the  benchmark  10- 
year  government  bond  of  just 
under  6 per  cent.  Expect 
promises  of  more  to  come. 


Boris’s  gas  gift 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yelt- 
sin's  live-on-television 
dismissal  of  his  security 
adviser  Alexander  Lebed  may 
have  had  the  cold  war  Krem- 
linologisis  dusting  off  their 
skills  but  elsewhere  Russia  is 
demonstrating  a new  ap- 
proach to  old  problems. 

Take  Gazprom,  the  coun- 
try's giant  gas  company.  Mr 
Yeltsin  bas  just  signed  a de- 
cree aimed  at  cutting  the 
amount  it,  and  other  energy 
companies,  were  owed  by 
their  domestic  customers.  In 
Gazprom's  case,  that  amounts 
to  the  tidy  sum  of  $9  billion 
(£5.7  billion).  In  the  past  Gaz- 
prom has  jibbed  at  selling 
such  debts  at  a discount  or 
settling  for  less  than  face 
value,  because  it  had  to  pay 
tax  as  if  they  had  been  paid  to 
full 

Now  the  government  bas 
agreed  that  to  future  Gaz- 
prom will  pay  tax  only  on 
what  its  gets  for  the  debt  not 
the  actual  amount  owed,  pro- 
vided what  it  does  get  is 
above  the  cost  of  production 
and  delivery.  As  a conse- 
quence Gazprom  will  be  able 
to  boost  its  cash  flow  by  dis- 
counting debts  owing  to  it 
No  doubt  the  international 
investors  currently  being 
wooed  by  Gazprom  will  be 
duly  impressed. 


EU’s  transit  rules  ’create 
open  road  for  freight  fraud’ 


Dan  Atkinson 


'UROPEAN  freight  and 
i transport  companies  are 
picking  up  a £6  billion-plus 
bill  for  fraud  perpetrated 
within  the  EU’s  tax  and  cus- 
toms system,  according  to  the 
International  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Britain's  freight  forwarders 
alone  face  costs  of  up  to 
£500  million. 

Transit  procedures  Inside 
the  EU  “appear  structured  so 
as  to  actually  encourage  the 
proliferation  of  fraud”.  Eric 
ERen.  the  ICC's  head  of  com- 
mercial crime  services,  said. 
Because  the  costs  of  making 
good  evaded  duties  fell  on 
freight  forwarders  and  other 
guarantors,  EU  member 
states  had  little  incentive  to 
pursue  the  fraudsters. 

'He  said:  “The  proliferation 
of  fraud  Is  directly  related  to 
the  implementation  of  a fron- 
tier-free IEU]  ...  Frontier 
checks  show  when  and  in 
which  country  a cargo  was  re- 
routed. Therefore,  without 
frontier  checks,  a national 
police  force  is  not  able  to  es- 
tablish If  a crime  occurred  in 
its  respective  jurisdiction. 
The  criminals  have  real- 


ised that  this  shortcoming  to 
the  system  means  they  can 
perpetrate  these  crimes  with- 
out the  fear  of  prosecution.” 

According  to  the  ICC,  there 
are  two  main  types  of  transit 
fraud;  failure  to  present  goods 
to  customs  officers  at  the 
goods'  destination  and  falsifi- 
cation of  documents,  using 
stolen  or  counterfeit  customs 
stamps. 

The  EU  has  estimated  the 
total  cost  of  such  crime  on 
each  member  state  at  750  mil- 
lion ecus  (£590  million)  in 
1990-94,  but  the  ICC  points  out 
this  figure  does  not  Include 
claims  pending  and  claims 
made  after  1994. 

“A  key  element  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  structure  of  the 
liability,''  Mr  Ellen  said.  “The 
party  with  the  biggest  eco- 
nomic interest  — the  buyer 
and/or  seller  that  hold  the 
cargo  interest  — is  not  legally 
responsible,  while  the  party 
that  is  not  morally  respon- 
sible, ie,  the  freight  for- 
warder, is  legally  respon- 
sible." 

The  ICC  suggests  a package 
of  reforms,  including  vetting 
of  all  parties  involved  to  tran- 
sit documentation,  to  ensure 
they  meet  high  standards  of 
integrity  and  operation. 
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1 2 FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Deutsche 
Telekom 
setfor 
£31  bn  float 


Largest  privatisation  cuts  BT 
down  to  size,  report  Nicholas 
Bannister  and  Julia  Giertz 


EUTSCHE  Telekom 
will  be  worth  up  to 
£31.35  billion  when  it 
is  floated  OS'  next 
month  in  Europe's  largest  pri- 
vatisation. 

German  and  British  ana- 
lysts expect  that  shares  in 
Deutsche  Telekom  will  be 
priced  at  the  top  end  of  the 
DM35  (£10.20)  to  DM30  price 
range  announced  yesterday 
by  the  German  state-owned 
telecommunications  group. 

The  shares  go  on  sale  next 
month,  with  trading  expected 
to  start  around  November  20. 

About  two-thirds  of  the 
shares  will  he  on  offer  to  pri- 
vate investors  and  institu- 
tions in  Germany.  The 
remaining  third  is  being  split 
between  the  main  foreign 
markets.  Between  8 per  cent 
and  12  per  cent  are  expected 
to  be  sold  in  the  UK,  mainly  to 
institutional  investors. 

At  DM30  a share,  the  group 
— the  world's  third -largest  te- 
lecom business  — would  be 
worth  £31-35  billion,  over- 
shadowing British  Telecom, 
which  has  a market  value  of 
£22.6  billion. 

Dealers  said  that  the 
group's  shares  were  already 
being  quoted  on  the  unofficial 
grey  market  at  up  to  DM39, 
30  per  cent  above  the  top  end 
of  the  indicative  price  range 
announced  yesterday. 

The  sale  Of  500  million  new 
shares,  representing  20  per 
cent  of  the  enlarged  group,  is 
designed  to  attract  private  in- 
vestors in  Germany  who  have 
traditionally  shunned  shares 
In  favour  of  more  secure 
bonds  and  bank  savings. 

A spokesman  for  Deutsche 
Telekom  said  that,  at  DM30, 
the  shares  would  have  a yield 
of  between  8.5  per  cent  and 
10  per  cent  over  three  years, 
outstripping  the  return  avail- 
able from  bank  savings  end 
bonds. 

Pierre  Orach,  head  of 
Frankfurt-based  analysts  In- 
dependent Research,  said  that 
the  price  was  high  but  fall'. 
He  expected  the  final  price  to 


be  set  at  about  DM29  or  DM30 
a share. 

He  said:  “On  one  hand. 
Deutsche  Telekom  is  not  com- 
parable to  other  companies 
and  international  public 
offers  because  it  has  a leading 
position  In  the  German  mar- 
ket with  an  enormous  ISDN 
network.  On  the  other  hand 
you  have  its  enormous  debts 
of  DM100  billion.'' 

Mr  Drach  said  the  group 
risked  losing  market  share  as 
the  German  telecom  market 
is  opened  to  full  competition. 
It  had  already  lost  part  of  the 
mobile  phone  market 

The  proposed  1997  dividend 
yield  of  between  5.7  per  cent 
and  6.9  per  cent  is  expected  to 
appeal  to  private  investors, 
who  have  been  courted  for 
some  months  by  Deutsche  Te- 
lekom. 

The  company  said  yester- 
day that  more  than  three  mil- 
lion individuals  had  regis- 
tered an  interest  qualifying 
for  discounts  on  the  purchase 
of  up  to  300  shares. 

The  offer  will  raise  between 
£5.1  billion  and  £6.1  billion, 
which  will  be  used  to  reduce 
the  group's  huge  debt  largely 
incurred  during  the  modern- 
isation of  the  East  German  te- 
lecom network  after  unifica- 
tion in  1990. 

Deutsche  Telekom,  like  its 
counterpart  In  France,  is  ex- 
pected to  face  fierce  opposi- 
tion from  the  unions  as  it  at- 
tempts to  reduce  its 
workforce.  The  German 
group  is  planning  to  lose 

30.000  jobs  by  the  end  of  the 
century,  to  leave  it  with  just 

170.000  employees. 

Dieter  KaufEmann,  head  of 
a lobby  group  for  small  share- 
holders, said  an  offer  price  of 
around  DM20  to  DM25  would 
attract  more  private  inves- 
tors. "Given  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom's need  to  lower  prices 
and  the  high  cost  of  dismiss- 
ing staff,  it  is  not  quite  dear 
whether  it  will  achieve  the 
earnings  in  1997  for  reducing 
debts  and  paying  its  promised 
high  dividend,”  he  said. 


IBM  hails  an  American  recovery 


Mark  Tran  In  New  York 


FLAT  revenues  in 
Europe  led  to  a slight 
drop  in  third-quarter 
profits  from  a year 
ago  for  IBM,  the  world’s 
largest  computer-maker, 
but  Wall  Street  still 
cheered  the  results. 

All  regions  showed  a gain 
in  sales,  except  Europe. 
Revenue  increased  by 
14  per  cent  in  North  Amer- 
ica. 12  per  cent  in  Latin 
America  and  8 per  cent  in 
Asia. 

Profits  were  $1.2  billion 
(£770  million)  for  the  three 
months  ended  September 


30,  compared  with 
$1.3  billion  a year  ago. 

Wall  Street  was  pleased 
with  IBM’s  figures  because 
they  came  In  at  the  upper 
end  of  estimates. 

Analysts  came  away  en- 
couraged from  a briefing 
with  Richard  Thomas, 
IBM’s  chief  financial  offi- 
cer, who  gave  an  upbeat  as- 
sessment of  the  company’s 
performance.  “We  are  very 
pleased,  we  think  we  have 
many.  many  strong 
businesses,”  Mr  Thomas 
told  a select  group  of  big  in- 
vestors and  analysts. 

IBM’s  share  price  rose  $4, 
3 per  cent,  to  more  than 
$133  Ln  early  afternoon 


trading.  IBM’s  stock  price 
has  bounced  around  this 
year,  reflecting  continuing 
investor  skittishness  de- 
spite being  nursed  back  to 
finawritii  health  by  Louis 
Gerstner. 

Although  IBM’s  fortunes 
have  improved  markedly 
from  three  years  ago,  when 
Big  Blue  was  in  danger  of 
sinking  under  its  own 
bureaucratic  weight  inves- 
tors still  wonder  about  the 
company's  staying  power 
in  the  Internet  era. 

IBM  said  that  its  revenue 
from  computer  hardware, 
including  mainframes  and 
personal  computers,  rose 
8 per  cent  to  $8.4  billion. 


Equipment  sales  account  i 
for  nearly  half  of  overall 
company  revenue.  IBM’s 
results  reflect  brisk  sales  of 
a new,  cheaper  mainframe 
computer.  Big  Blue  needs 
strong  sales  on  the  new 
model  because  profit  mar- 
gins are  thinner  for  the 
new,  less  expensive  ma- 
chines. 

Mr  Thomas  expressed  op- 
timism about  DBM'S  per- 
sonal computer  sales  and 
prospects.  He  said  that  IBM 
was  making  a determined 
push  to  win  accounts  from 
small-  and  medium-sized 
businesses,  where  the  po- 
tential for  strong  profits 
exists. 


For  the  nine  months 
ended  September  30,  IBM’s 
operating  profits  - fell 
10.8  per  cent  to  $3.8  billion, 
compared  with  profits  of 
$4.3  billion,  a year  ago.  Rev- 
enue grew  5.6  per  cent  to 
$52.8  billion. 

• US  Air,  British  Airways’ 
American  partner,  yester- 
day reported  third-quarter 
profits  of  $67.7  million,  up 
$43.1  million  on  a year  be- 
fore — exceeding  Wall 
Street  predictions  and 
maintaining  the  carrier’s 
recent  resurgence. 

Revenue  of  $2  million  set 
a third-quarter  record, 
aided  by  strong  traffic  on 
international  routes. 
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Greycoat  fights  rebels 


News  in  brief 


Ian  King 


Europe  bristles 
with  sale  signs 


Greycoat,  the  prop 

erty  company,  has 
vowed  to  defeat  moves 
by  OK  Active  Value  Fund,  its 
second  largest  shareholder,  to 
force  the  sale  of  its  £500  mil- 
lion portfolio. 

Greycoat,  which  owns 
around  20  London  properties, 
yesterday  received  a requisi- 
tion from  nominees  acting  for 
UK  Active  Value  — run  by 
South  Africans  Julian  Treger 
and  Brian  Myerson  — to  con- 
vene an  extraordinary  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  company. 

At  the  meeting,  UK  Active 
Value  will  call  for  the  whole- 
sale disposal  of  the  portfolio. 


which  includes  the  prestige 
Embankment  Place  develop- 
ment at  Charing  Cross,  Lon- 
don, and  for  proceeds  to  be 
distributed  to  shareholders. 

Greycoat's  chief  executive, 
Peter  Thornton,  said  the  com- , 
pany  expected  the  rebels  to 
fall  in  their  attempt  to  break 
up  Its  portfolio  as  Greycoat 
had  no  plans  to  sell  any 
properties. 

Mr  Thornton  said  the  calls 
from  UK  Active  Value,  which 
owns  around  10.6  per  cent  of 
Greycoat's  shares,  were  an 
“unwelcome,  annoying  and 
costly  distraction",  and  he 
promised  the  company  would 
fight  them.  ‘It  doesn’t  make 
sense  to  sell  off  a portfolio  in 
a market  that  is  rising.  We've 


got  a good  development  pro- 
gramme under  way  and  it’s 
too  early  to  consider  selling." 

But  Mr  Myerson,  who 
resigned  jas  a non-executive 
director  of  Greycoat  earlier 
this  year,  .insisted  last  night, 
that  Tie  expected  UK  Active 
Value’s  proposals  to  attract 
“considerable  support”  from 
other  shareholders. 

UK  Active  Value  rescued 
Greycoat  from  the  clutches  of 
the  receiver  less  than  three 
years  ago.  but  tried  to  block 
the  £79  million  sale  of  .one  of 
Greycoat's  London  proper- 
ties, at  151  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace Road,  in  May. 

Greycoat  shares  jumped 
4Wp  to  147Vip  on  news  of  the 
break-up  move. 


BP  fuels  £1.6bn 


Shanghai  venture 


BP  yesterday  announced  plans  for  a $25  billion  (£1.6  billion)  - . 
join  tven  tare  in  China,  its  biggest  investment  in  the  conn  try  to 
date,  in  association  with  Shanghai  Petrochemical Co=  BE  has.  <.  - 
signed  a letter  of  intent  to  set  up  an  ethylene  plant  in  Shanghai, 
expected  to  produce  some  650,000  tonnes  of  ethylene  each  year. 

BP.  which  has  been  doing  business  in  China  since  1973,  said 
talks  between  both  parties  on  the  possibility  of  producing 
certain  ethylene  derivative  products  were  also  well  ad- 
vanced. — Jon  King 


Bass  develops  Czech  thirst 


Mark  Milne 


Deutsche  Telekom 
may  be  the  biggest  but 
it  is  for  from  the  only 
state-owned  asset  where 
government  has  hoisted  the 
•for  sale”  sign. 

As  the  German  telecom- 
munications group  was  in- 
dicating the  privatisation 
price  range,  the  Italian  au- 
thorities started  the  sale  of 
a £2.5  billion  slice  of  the  en- 
ergy company,  ENI. 

Italy  is  also  looking  to 
sell  its  near-two-thirds 
stake  in  the  country's  tele- 
coms holding  company, 
SteL  with  a likely  price  tag 
of  around  £6  billion  and  is 
hoping  to  squeeze  the  deal 
in  between  the  flotation  of 
Deutsche  Telekom  and  the 
pencilied-in  privatisation 
of  France  Telecom. 

Other  features  of  Italy’s 
plans  to  roll  back  the  state 
sector  include  Autostrade 
— which  owns  much  of  the 
country’s  motorway  net- 
work. and  Rome  airport. 


German  plans  are  not 
confined  to  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom. Postbank,  the  post 
office  savings  bank,  has 
also  been  earmarked  for 
privatisation,  for  example. 
Some  of  the  states,  such  as 
Baden-Whrttemberg,  are 
planning  to  sell  shares  in 
their  banks  and  breweries. 

In  France,  the  govern- 
ment has  a long  privatisa- 
tion list.  It  has  jost  indi- 
cated that  it  would  like  to 
sell  the  defence  and  elec- 
tronics group  Thomson  to 
the  Lagardere  combine  and 
would  dearly  love  to  unload 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  bank 
as  well  as  the  computer- 
maker  Bull. 

Also  slated  for  sale  are 
Assurances  Generates, 
France,  the  remainder  of 
carmaker  Renault  and  Air 
France. 

Spain,  meanhwile,  is 
deeply  involved  in  the  pri- 
vatisation of  utilities,  as  is 
Portugal,  which  plans  to 
sell  just  under  half  of  the 
electricity  group  EDP  next 
year. 


Eurotunnel  wields  axe 


BASS,  the  brewery  and  leisure  group  which  is  in  the  process  of 
acquiring  a half  share  in  Carlsberg-Tetley,  said  yesterday  it  would 
probably  increase  its  shareholding  in  the  Prague-based  brewer 
Prazske  Pivovary  to  51  per  cent  next  month.  The  British  company 
already  owns  46  percent  ofPrazke,  which  it  started  to  acquire  ln 
1993,  and  has  an  option  on  another  5 per  cent  in  the  brewer,  which 
is  one  of  the  Czech  Republic's  four  market  leaders,  with  brands 
such  as  Staropramen,  Mestan  and  Branik.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


Vodafone  rings  up  1 million 


Ian  King 


Eurotunnel,  the  debt- 
laden  Channel  tunnel 
operator,  will  today  an- 
nounce that  it  is  cutting  657 
jobs  from  Us  Le  Shuttle  opera- 
tion — over  a fifth  of  the  com- 
pany's entire  workforce. 

Eurotunnel,  which  un- 
veiled plans  to  restructure  its 
£9.1  billion  debt  mountain 
two  weeks  ago.  will  meet  with 
members  of  its  works  coun- 
cils In  Calais  later  today  to 
discuss  the  job  losses. 

The  jobs  going  — which 
will  be  split  between  British 
and  French  workers  — are 
largely  those  of  consultants, 
and  other  staff  employed  on 
short-term  contracts. 

It  is  expected  that  a number 
of  full-time  staff  jobs  will  also 
be  lost,  although  a Eurotun- 


nel spokeswoman  said  last 
night  that  the  company  would 
be  looking  to  redeploy  most  of 
those  involved. 

She  said  that  the  cuts  were 
part  of  a drive  to  streamline 
Le  Shuttle's  operations,  to 


‘Full-time  workers 
will  be  retrained  or 
redeployed  where 
possible* 


allow  it  to  compete  more  ef- 
fectively with  Channel 
ferries. 

The  spokeswoman  said: 
“We  are  hoping  to  make  a for- 
mal presentation  to  our 
works  councils  tomorrow, 
and  we'd  rather  tell  them 


first  But  we  would  hope  that 
full-time  workers  will  be 
retrained  or  redeployed 
where  possible.” 

The  job  losses  are  expected 
to  be  phased  in  over  the  next 
12  to  14  months. 

News  of  the  cuts  follows  an 
< announcement  by  Eurotun- 
nel, earlier  this  year,  of  a 
major  cost-cutting  pro- 
gramme which  will  see  the 
group's  remaining  London 
and  Paris-based  staff  moved 
to  Folkestone  and  Calais. 

Although  Eurotunnel  has 
fought  an  increasingly  suc- 
cessful battle  against  the 
ferry  operators,  snatching  al- 
most half  the  market,  it  has 
come  under  intense  pressure 
from  its  225  bankers  to  slash 
costs  in  a programme  to  make 
the  operation  profitable. 

Shares  in  Eurotunnel 
closed  up  a penny  at  94'/:p. 


VODAFONE  yesterday  said  it  had  signed  up  the  millionth  sub- 
scriber for  its  digital  mobile  phone  service,  the  first  of  the  UK 
operators  to  do  so  in  the  fierce  battle  between  four  competitors 
Vodafone,  Cellnet,  Orange  and  One-2-One.  — Nicholas  Bannister 


Burton  in  Racing  Green 


BURTON,  the  retail  group.  Is  paying  £19  rnffllon  to  buy  Racing 
Green,  a casual  wear  mail-order  and  retail  business.  The  com- 
pany said  it  was  Issuing  2.69  million  new  shares  to  raise  about 
£4  million  of  the  purchase  price.  Shares  in  the  company  rose  by 
3‘.4p  to  154 '.ip  on  the  news.  Racing  Green  will  be  managed  by  the 
group’s  home  shopping  division.  — Lisa  Buckingham 


Dresdner  detects  fraud 


DRESDNER  Bank,  the  German  owner  of  British-based  invest- 
ment bank  Eleinwort  Benson,  yesterday  said  it  had  lost  DM4  mil- 
lion (£1.6  million)  as  a result  of  false  accounting  by  an  employee  in 
its  bond-dealing  operation.  Dresdner,  which  has  dismissed  the 
employee  without  notice,  said  its  internal  risk  department  bad 
uncovered  the  discrepancy  at  the  end  of  August.  The  bank  said  the 
employee  had  conducted  false  accounting  ln  his  trading  book, 
possibly  to  present  better  profits,  but  added  it  was  "proud”  it  had 
uncovered  the  fault  so  quickly.  — Ian  King 


JOHN  LOVERING,  for- 
mer chief  Operating  offi- 
cer-of  Tarmac,  is  head- 
ing a £90. million  acquisition 
ofBirthdayis  Greeting  Cards. 

Mr  Layering  will  take  over 
as  chairman  from  the  compa- 
ny’s founder,  Ron  Wood,  who 
is  to  > step  down  from  the 
board  but  remain  as  a consul- 
tant Mr  Levering  said  he  was 
looking-fora  new  commercial 
director.-- ; 

Bury-based  Birthdays  has 
more  than.  330  shops,  50  fran- 
chised outlets,  and  2,000  staff.  - 
Mr  Lovering  said  he  planned 
to  open  between'  120  and  150 
new  shops  in  the  next  three  to 
four  years,  with  a view  to 
floating  the  business  at  the 
end  of  that  period: 

tBtok'ftls^L-yenL^uc- 
cessful  high  growth  retail 
business  with  plenty  of  poten- 
tial. There  are  not  many 
businesses  like  this  with  mar- 
gins of  10  per  cent  to  11  per 
cent,';  said  Mr  Lovering. 

The  finance  for  the  deal  is 
being  provided  by  Prudential 
Ventures  and  Schroder  Ven- 
tures. Most  of  the  £90  million 
will  go  to  Mr  Wood  and  his 
family,  although  it  is  under- 
stood they  plan  a substantial 
reinvestment  in  the  business. 

As  well  as  tiie  retail  stores. 
Birthdays  owns  a wholesale 
business  and  a cash  and  carry 
operation.  Operating  profits 
were  £11  million  in  the  year 
to  June  this  year,  with  sales 
of  £99.3  million. 

About  two-thirds  of  Birth- 
days' sales  come  from  greet- 
ings cards.  It  also  sells  gift- 
wrapping, tags-and  giftware. 

Mr  Lovering  left  the  Tar- 
mac construction  group  ln 
August  with  a £287,000  pay- 
out. Backed  by  a group  of  sup- 
porters, which-  included 
Schroder  Ventures  and  Pru- 
dential. he  then  made  a bid 
for  Tarmac's  housebuilding 
division,  but  was  outgunned 
by  Wimpey.  At  the  time.  Mr 
Lovering  said  his  backers  had 
asked  him  to  continue  his 
search  for  an  acquisition. 

Mr  Lovering  had  been  at 
Tarmac  "for  two  years  when 
he  quit  to  make  his  bid.  He 
has  extensive  experience  of 
retailing,  having  Joined  Tar- 
mac after  five  years  at  the 
Sears  stores  group. 

Prior  to  that  he  was  ln  the 
retailing  division  of  food  and . 
drinks  giant  Grand  Metropol- 
itan. 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  October  221906^  P 
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'I  know  a dinosaur 
called  Daryl  Powell, 

Dug  up  by  an  archae- 
ologist's trowel . 

He  likes  to  think  he's 
young  like  us. 

Drawing  his  pension 
\ and  free  rides  on 
\ thebus.’ 

Such  contribu- 
tions to  tiie  Welsh 
poetic  tradition 
may  have  earned 
Rowland  Phillips 
the  title  Bard  of 
Bridgend,  but 
they  have  done 
little  for  his 
Antipodean  tour 
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Andy  Wilson  on 

ihe  travails  of 

a versifying  prop 
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Racing 

Benny  The 

has  first  class 
claims  in  Post 


Breathless  prose . - . Rowland  Phillips  takes  in  oxygen  during  Great  Britain's  Test  match  against  Papua  New  Guinea  photograph;  vkttotoa  wsatthet^s 


Waiting  game  for  budding  bard 
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A DYLAN  THOMAS  he 
Is  not.  Thomas’s 
poems  were  not 
binned  by  hotel  Clean- 
ers. But  Thomas  would  not 
hare  tackled  the  New  Zealand 
Maoris  at  Whangarei  today.  1 
so  Rowland  Phillips  is,  one  as- 
sumes, the  best  Welsh  poet  to 
have  represented  Great  Brit- . 
ain  on  a rugby  league  tour. 

It  was  a week  in  Papua  New 
Guinea  at  the  start  of  the  tour 
which  inspired  or  rather 
drove  Phillips  to  verse.  His  1 
first  effort.  My  Cyst,  was  a 
reflection  on  the  long-stand- , 
tag  facial  injury  which  be- 
came infected  after  his  Test 
debut  in  Lae  and  ruled  him 
out  of  the  two  games  in  FyL  , 
The  Lampshade  Man  was  on 
similar  lines,  but  both  poems 
have  gone  missing  during  the 
Lions’  stay  in  Auckland,  with 
the  room  maids  the  prime 
suspects. 

Fortunately  My  Friend  Ber- 
nard, a lament  for  the  tribula- 
tions on  tour  of  Phillips's ; 


room-mate  in  PNG,  Bernard 
Dwyer,  has  been  preserved 
for  posterity:  Dwyer  had  it 
typed  and  has  sent  a copy  to 
his  wife  in  St  Helens  to  be 
framed. 

Dwyer  was  sidelined  in 
PNG  by  blisters,  aggravated 
In  a training  session  in  Singa- 
pore midway  through  the 
squad's  marathon  journey. 
Then  he  suffered  chronic 
diarrhoea  and  finally  he  had 
his  money  stolen  from  a hotel 
safe  in  Fiji-  Phillips  wrote:  "If 
you  think  your  life  is  dire, 
spare  a thought  for  Bernard 
Dwyer.” 

The  Bard  of  Bridgend's  next 
poem  was  Daryl  the  Dino- 
saur. the  study  above  of  Daryl 
Powell,  who  at  31  Is  the  oldest 
player  in  the  party;  a week 
older  than  Phillips. 

Unlike  Powell,  established 
as  a centre  in  the  Test  team, 
Phillips  has  found  himself 
lumped  with  the  midweek 
team.  They  call  themselves 
the  Ham  and  Eggers;  none  of 


them  knows  why,  but  the 
rhyming  slang  for  dregs  Is 
favourite.  Yet  today  Phillips 
will  be  battling  with  his  fel- 
low props  Brian  McDermott, 
Steve  Molloy  and  Neil  Har- 
mon to  earn  a place  on  the 
bench  in  Friday's  second 
Test 

Phillips’s  selection  for  the 
tour  smacked  of  tokenism  to 

despite  his  cyst  and  a struggle 
on  his  return  in  the  defeat  by 
a New  Zealand  xm  last  Tues- 
day, he  is  still  in  the  thoughts 
of  the  coach  Phil  Larder  as  an 
"impact”  forward. 

With  two  years  to  run  on 
his  contract  with  Working- 
ton,  for  whom  he  will  play  in 
the  First  Division  next  sum- 
mer after  an  off-season  stint 

Phillips  has  been  lumped  with 
the  tourists’  Ham  and  Eggers 

both  Wales  and  Cumbria.  He 
was  the  only  player  chosen 
from  the  Super  League  strag- 
glers Workington,  the  club  he 
joined  from  Warrington  two 
years  after  moving  north 
from  Neath  with  Allan 
Bateman. 

But  his  performance  in  the 
first  tour  game  in  PNG 
earned  Mm  a Test  place  and. 

with  Treorchy,  Phillips 
eclipses  Scott  Quinnell,  Paul 
Moriarty  and  David  Young  as 
the  most  successful  converted 
union  forward  of  the  most 
recent  Welsh  crop. 

“I  played  a couple  of  games 
for  Treorchy  in  the  back  row 
before  the  tour  and  will  go 
back  to  them  as  soon  as  we 
get  home,”  says  Phillips, 

whose  family  live  in  Neath. , 
"But  league  is  my  main  sport 
now.”  He  may  yet  join  South  I 
Wales  if  the  Super  League  in- j 
vites  that  club  to  compete  in 
1998;  if  not  this  will  almost 
certainly  be  his  international 
swan-song,  eight  years  after 
his  first  rugby  union  tour  of 
New  Zealand  with  Wales. 

Phillips  has  yet  to  start  a 
game  on  tour  and  will  again 
be  a substitute  against  the 
Maoris  today.  McDermott  and 
Molloy,  excluded  from  the 
first  Test  defeat  against  New 
Zealand  on  Friday  after  play- 
ing in  Fiji,  are  in  the  starting 
line-up. 

The  Lions  are  spoilt  for 
choice  in  the  forwards,  with 
Harmon  and  Dave  Bradbury 
also  kept  on  the  bench,  but 
Larder's  options  in  the  three- 
quarters  have  been  seriously 
limited  by  knee  injuries  that 
have  caused  Joey  Hayes  and 
Jason  Critchley  to  be  sent 
home. 

Larder  has  called  up  the 


Salford  centre  Nathan 
McAvoy.  captain  of  the 
Under- 19  Academy  side  also 
in  New  Zealand,  as  a substi- 
tute, with  Sheffield's  Keith 
Senior  switching  to  the  wing 
Senior  needs  to  impress  to 
retain  his  place  for  the  second 
Test  in  Palmerston  North. 

Adrian  Morley,  who  was 
harshly  sin-binned  five  min- 
utes into  his  Test  debut,  will 
also  start  today,  bat  the  most 
significant  selection  is  that  of 
Karl  Hammond  at  stand-off. 
He  has  alternated  between 
standoff  and  loose  forward  on 
tour  before  being  forced  out 
to  centre  by  the  injuries  to 
Hayes  and  Critchley  in  the 
second  half  of  the  game 
against  the  President's  side. 

Hammond  impressed  in  all 
three  positions  and  today  he 
will  wear  No.  6,  with  Tulsen 
Tollett,  a specialist  half-back, 
at  centre — the  strongest  indi- 
cation yet  that  Hammond  is 
pressing  Iestyn  Harris  for  the 
Test  stand-off  position. 


Ron  Cox 

BENNY  THE  DIP.  Amer- 
ican-owned and  bred,  is 
the  bookmakers’ 
favourite  to  silence  the  com- 
bined guns  of  Godolphin  and 
Henry  Cecil  in  the  Racing 
Post  Trophy  at  Doncaster  on 
Saturday. 

While  the  £75,000  race  could 
yet  decide  the  champion 
trainer’s  title  — Cecil  runs 
Besiege  and  Godolphin  have 
supplemented  Asas  and  Me- 
daaly  at  a cost  of  £30,000  — 

, Benny  The  Dip,  named  after  a 
Damon  Runyon  character, 
has  the  form  in  the  book. 

Landon  Knight's  colt  had 
Besiege  two  lengths  back  in 
third  when  he  won  the  Royal 
Lodge  Stakes  at  Ascot  last 
month.  Acting  on  that  evi- 
dence. Hill's  make  the  John 
j Gosden -trained  juvenile  2-1. 
Coral  go  7-4  and  the  Tote  13-8. 

Asas  and  Medaaly  are 
bracketed  on  8-1  with  Coral, 
along  with  Poteen,  another 
supplementary  entry.  But 
Hill's  are  as  low  as  11-2  about 
Poteen,  a tidy  winner  on  his 
debut  at  flaydock  for  Luca 
Cum  an! 

Sunbeam  Dance,  Godol- 
phin’s  only  runner  yesterday, 
made  no  show  in  the  Tote  Sil- 
ver Tankard  at  Pontefract 
leaving  his  trainer  Saeed  bin 
Suroor  £50,000  behind  Cecil 
after  last  Saturday's  tumultu- 
ous events. 

Clan  Ben  could  edge  Cecil 
further  ahead  after  the  Spin- 
ney Conditions  Stakes  at 
Chepstow  today,  but  at  level 
weights  the  Mark  Johnston- 
trained  Celestial  Key  (3.00) 
should  have  the  edge. 

Nllgiri  mils  (4.00)  has 
proved  expensive  to  follow, 
but  he  has  done  most  of  his 


racing  on  fest  ground.  In  the 
belief  that  today's  going  will 
bring  out  the  best  in  him, 
John  Dunlop's  colt  is  napped 
in  the  Richard  Holder 
i Handicap. 

His  stable  companion 
Mawared  (5.00)  made  a 
promising  return  to  action 
when  third  behind  Present 
Arms  at  Leicester  last  week. 
The  latter  has  been  well 
backed  for  next  month's  No- 
vember Handicap  — he  was 
| cut  from  10-1  to  7-1  favourite 
by  Coral  yesterday  — and 
Mawared  can  give  the  form  a 
boost  here. 

Britain's  Breeders'  Cup 
challenge  got  off  the  ground 
yesterday  when  the  nine- 
strong  team,  spearheaded  by 
leading  mller  Mark  Of  Es- 
teem, flew  out  of  Stansted  for 
Woodbine,  Toronto. 

The  team  face  up  to  48 
hours  in  quarantine  but  are 
likely  to  take  their  first  track 
exercise  tomorrow  morning 
provided  they  clear  the  rou- 
tine blood  tests  which  are 
taken  on  arrival. 

The  Woodbine  track  has 
been  hit  by  a week  of  almost 
non-stop  rain,  but  racecourse 
publicity  director  Bruce 
Walker  predicts  pefect 
ground  for  Saturday. 

"If  s soft  at  the  moment  but 
not  as  soft  as  European  run- 
ners are  used  to.  The  forecast 
is  for  sun  with  wind  on  Fri- 
day and  this  course  really 
drains  well,  the  best  of  any 
track  in  North  America. 

"Yon  could  hear  the  horses 
squishing  round  it  this  morn- 
ing but  the  surfoce  will  really 
tighten  up  in  the  next  few 
days,”  he  said  yesterday. 

Coral  reported  further  sup- 
port for  Mark  Of  Esteem  and 
now  make  the  chit  11-10  for 
the  Mile  from  11-8. 


Sparrow  repeats  call  for  tax  cut 

IMffITH  the  Budget  just  over  i the  rate  from  7.75  per  cent  t( 
Wa  month  away  Levy  6.75  in  last  November’s  Bud 


Wa  month  away  Levy 
Board  chairman  sir  John 
Sparrow  has  repeated  the  call 
for  betting  duty  to  be  cut  to  5 
percent 

In  response  to  calls  for  duty 
to  be  slashed  to  mitigate  the 
damage  caused  to  the  racing 
industry  by  the  National  Lot- 
tery, Kenneth  Clarke  reduced 


the  rate  from  7.75  per  cent  to 
6.75  in  last  November's  Bud- 
get a move  that  received  a 
lukewarm  welcome. 

Of  the  1.75  per  cent  cut 
called  for,  1 per  cent  would  be 
passed  on  to  off-course  punt- 
ers via  a reduction  in  book- 
makers' deductions,  with  0.75 
passed  on  to  racing  via  the 
Levy. 
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2 0065P-F  aUUUNOLflZ (10) P Dalton B-l VO TBey 

3 3-45002  KANTELYAtll)  J IMUte  7-11-9 JP  Bda 

4 56-4135  PWaOOAim (211) H Haws 6-11-0 APMeCoy  * 

3 6S0H9-P  AIMTH  LOHMA(IO)  N Ponriral  7-W-6 faBW»Uay(7) 

a fiid-3f  umTAB.(0)pnbnbws-io-e NBaOawn 

TOP  ROOM  TB»«tlitaHliaB,laifaTra9 

3 ante  IP  5-4  Icanttaya.  7-4  Praragnhe,  7-1  GtemangWL  EDta  Gcwemar,  3M  Larta  Tat,  59-1  Aurtle 
Lena.  4 mm 

FORM  0MD3  - BJTO  4K>WBUIDBi  Winning  ponitert  Mundemo  »al  unaaatad  rtear  3rd,  nmina  A windy 
COzan  UWcentw  StexlttOy  Ihrtw-cn,  Qd-SnJ. 

OLAMAMUia  Hold  up  In  rear,  M 4th  UtadThe  LM  FUr®  (Bangor  tstM  te,  GteFo). 

ICAKTlLYAi  PfombwnL  led  rn  ta  2 od,  Bayed  on  one  peea.  IB  2nd  ol  9 baMnd  Jama  (Mmangdon 
ai»«Mydi,a9fta). 

PMBMMUUI9S  Lad  ta  5*i.  waahanad  m**t»  tbi.  29  an  ol  12  behind  Out  Rrtdng  (Enter  aid  hta.  Gd). 
ABHTS  LOMUa  Pilled  up  befaa  4 out  (■BNndThe  (Mlapln'major  (tkrfeal  Ram  Stall  ch,  GdL 
LANRBTANi  Hndway  to  chase  winner  4 oul  beaten  whan  tel  nan  btWed  Cdolteea  Hera  (Taunton  2m  eh. 
Fm|.Pra«MtBly23llaBirf3aiMll<yThaRaBa(Tinc0taramdi.GdL 

3.40  CABUMJI  ■ OOOM  NOWtCte  BDRBLB  ta  31  CS,77a 

1 BP*-  CAUDA  STAN  (594)  RAfew  5-1 V-0 .WRcftertad 


19FMMIDMtCte0iSM>,5lfaawte7,IB|MIMH 

n,nt  . 7-1  uontaanaL  9-i  Dteh  snott.  W-i  La  PbHb  Finn.  Might  WUa.  0 Factor.  KM  FHandy 

8»«%faita.t4-iAteiia«lcSipta7faglAlfateA^i  Wmanra 


Results 


FOLKESTONE 


C3930.  C8F:  £3tBJ4.  Trftaat  E1347.7B. 
ouAcranGesLao.  placbwi(84.id 


PONTEFRACT 


Mr* 


4.30  COPSIIBBNSRY  BAMNCAP 2TO 4t  C3.12B 
1 85C  MON  NR0CS(17) W IWr 6-7 IffalM* 

a 2ZS211  BA*t*  BOCft  final}  MPmcrtJM—-. 

3 268  COI  PMIM5BtHff8)PqtataHyam9a 5RS52LI, 

4 056  WOHLAimPA«(1TB)PBurgoyiie»-2 

9 021105  IBHB8$nOIB (1SKD) Rltete iM  “*T®Ttete  12 

$ oenc  3AQSITO  P12Attfl^TO(BF) Gay Ketleway  B-0  TMaa4 

7 OtSSS  DOWNY (1 8) (DJRItanntei 6-13  Pnoddaryl 

■ 400  eXPOTATIOR (40) P Yte&txr 8-12  — KF-*W2 

• gam  Ti«WTiuiPomiBr(4a)RHoiBMfaao6-ii FMatai(3)io 

10  305MI»CIOIIID4IIWniBCLOCK(T7)PEwneS-11 JF“ta11 

«l  054  Jufitfow 5-W  aJSW 

12  045490  STRA-raoUBST  (39)  DArtaatKM  9-10 PBantaen  a 

13  302302  WtUTOWW(1TJPKUn*y9-7 IftgwnalA  _ 

14  0600  WILD  METTLE  (4®  J Fas  7-12  Peefai  OTfae  17 

is  moo imors g lb*^ 7-ti  JfafaiB* 

10  DM640  SUStallDSOTroriB)  ODD  Brandi  paWaT-10 HSE??.1,? 

T7  ooo  FBKNWaAHDWS (340 JBraaay 7-10  .-NAdfanlS 

TOP  FOB*  TlPfc  WM  T*  Wte  3,  fatearw  1,  M 4teak  0 

Batflap  5-1  Dev*  Ruck,  9-1  Dowry.  7-1  Mon  Bnca.  Eager  To  Plaaaa,  9-1  RuntaHoiB.  Oappartiaech. 

10-1  The  Wyarttona  mo.  12-1  Utart!,  Expecntesn,  MITd»o  ITruatewa 


1985:  Ocean  Walt  B 11 3 D OrttaHnw  9-1  (8  Roan)  6 na 

BnUagi  7-2  Capo  Cnoanum.  9-9  The  Weefs  Asleep.  S-1  fa  Clancy.  9-T  Manor  Bound.  9-1  Wooftanb 
Genhra.  Bnmfley  Hone.  Ragland  Road,  !0-i  Fighting  Days.  Open  TenapoL  LVomo  Flu 

3^0  HS0HT IWUK  CanBURY  RANDKAP  HURDUE  MB  4f  K2AM7 

1 6102-  MADAIfaPBBIDWT (193) CMorlote 5-1 1-13 0Nopn(3) 

a 2P3P-03  WHWTUM BUCK (17) R Rowe 6-11-9 LAna3(3) 

3 422U9- DURSHAN  (249)  (D)JJarMra  7-11-5 NWSnaiaia* 

4 63056-0  HACHDONAS (139) BTbgnwr B-1  VO BPowaB 

9 555434  RAY BIYB (38) (DlKWlngraw 4-11-9 JHpan* 

6 343BFI-2  PAWLEY  FLYIR  (9)  W Turner  7-10-13 R Panwaody 

7 MM  DOCS  COAT  (10)  CWUHrnsnlL-KH ARagfaw 

« DISSMQ  CMBNT  COWIKOLLHld  3)  J FlktirHayeB  7-10-0 EFawta 

9 P00-0S0  TBBtS  BH  (10)  A Barrow  7-19-0 — BrHThomf  (7) 


i&talElhaaa  11  10  IUwnwoa4-1  (Mtei  CJKCwwW)4  iter 

Dag:  2-1  WhfcdBng  Bute.  7-2  Fawlay  Flyer,  M Dinhan,  6-1  Madame  PresIdBflL  10-1  Uacedonpa.  Ray 
a.  K-l  CredKConarDlar,  20-1  iWs  Cool  69-1  TUn  km. 


8 OPPOO-3  GUBANI (17) TCaktee* 5-1WJ 

3 KMf  NOYAU  Mark  Campion  5-10-6 

4 F»  IHAB  BAS  BO)  H grange  4-193  — 

9 994  MM3 CHBfa(21)JL Harris  4-10-4  


□ Wafa*  (3)* 


r 4-2  7*t  9-7 
2-1  Tatar  B» 


tefpit.  wumm 


naniMrwmrtmdBYtbraxe  Orat  CHEPSTOW  aJOMalilc^H^^^jUy 

Mike's  Double;  500  Ski  Academy-  PLDMPTON  140  Drumstick:  4JD  Cooiofiale. 
WARWICK  2J0  Colour  Counsellor. 


■i(l*M  6-4  cmtten.M  Rate  Odaie.  9-2  Catena  Stef.  7-1  Mrov  Royate.  a-IUtac  Raw  ataman, 
ponr  OlfBNf- CNUJEKA  STANr  Taflfld  of  ntni  pufiad  up  Mora  3 nut  oaMnd  Gtamwr  flame  (UBontar 
2m4ni0y  hd). 

CUUtAN*  Held  up,  steyad  on  Inin  2 oid.  newer  nearer,  IS  3rd  of  14  bhd  Hordtc  Breeaa  (U&Mier  Sn  hd, 

QOfML 

ULAC  RAM  Pranunera  uod  weakened  5U.  taUad  oU.  381  edi  olSta  UWon  Damn  (Exeter  Ml  sen  bra, 
mg. 

BOSB  OBM  Clwtad  leartats,  orn  pace  Iran  s otf.  13  4Ao!  B DaMM  Seal  LMd  (Sedgaflakl  aid  hd.  Gd- 

FmL  


4.1 0 WARWICK  CAKTU  HMmCAP  CMA9C  ta  tf  63^83 

1 1-11532  WAItlHajeA  (IT) (D)MPfce  6-12-6 — A P McCoy 

2 taiPa-2  um  aaioooii(4<»)C  Braon  t-id-ii OMby 

a 1 MSP- CSLTieSBJnN (181) Mrassnilti 9-10-2  NOoaal 

TOP  FORM  T»  Thaa  Bate  8 

■MUDnEwroEvBrwfcAtMTtape Enougn.  u-2 CeDc SUm.  If  in. 

RNHQm-EVAWNBlCAi  Held  up.  headway  BduoutpacadBaia.  fayed  on  again  lron2ouL?B  2nd  ol 
5BntahBaoetandGonaralCraek(CliBpataanLGiH!ni). 

IBB  MODOHi  Lea  neoded  Mth.  every  chance  late,  m ana.  IB  2nd  ol  9 behind  Marten  Buenanan 
nauwm  AbBot2msni0ych,  Gd). 

CRL21C  mm  BMitad  Iran  Nh.  Ullad  oO  vteen  puOad  iM  hatora  4 oU  behind  TuuU  m nee  (Chepalow 
Snich,  Fin).  


4.40  LORD  LOCBSm  NOSPfTAL  MAHDBAP  B9mu  an  62,731 

1 20209-1  HAfaUDM  *HX(1T)(D)  M Bp9  4-1241 JCHbenw 

1 V OAYTOHA  B3ACH  (3T4J  (D)  D Aenfl  OatM  9-19-12 Otewdtey 

a 429-234  KAtZABI(104)(D) A Carral  11-10-9 APBfay 

TOPPOHBWrHawMmaffaa 

BatBo»:  1-3  HamSaaiSa.  7-2  Cwytona  Beach,  8-1  KaWfl  Inmate. 

FORK  OINK-  RAMKiaNBaitrSteady  haadwwy4«A  MaadhHlate,  ran  arm*.  wonhyS  kwnkRm- 
^Sy^{?mr!!SL M^ilneiiiaillfctiwiOaiLweBbvainanilaaiitiliBiaAh’lErroiiafdSteihil.Od- 
IflllTMli Hltlll Up  ‘wwnwayBh.Bna pacahnm0eM.iil4aininili*aiBiabat6neRoUBnn(Waicefar2ni 

BAaom 


3-50  HKHWAY  KOTOR  POLK3ES  AT  L10YDS  HANDICAP  CHAS8  3m  M C8A82 

1 331455-  PATS  IteiailllL (160)  (C]R  Champion  ll-ll-ll M A fteqrarald  * 

a 1139-92  PAPfa STAB (4) (CD) M Muggeraige 9-11-1 RPaani 

3 1P3M5  BLACK CHUnCH (19) (CD1R Rowe  10-10-10 RDuawwodf 

4 134232-  B94PS  AHACX(143)  Ufa  Venette  Wntama  9-10-7 N B—Wfa 

5 012222  DRUMSTICK  (It)  (B)KBaBny  19-KF4 JIMIta* 

0 PP71P12-ZAMBESSP3Ur{17R)MrBMerTtte  Jones  7-19-0 — D Byrne 

^7  enpwp- mcoRpnsfa  (ass)  a fame  »-i9-o Jnitawfa 

1 09te  Papar  Star  8 11 « ■ Petal  1 1-4  (N  MugaateM 4 na 

BaMtew  5-2  Zambezi  SptrA.  lv-4  Mine's  An  Ace,  9-2  Paper  Star,  6-1  Black  Cwen  DnvnsdcA.  10-1  Fata 
Minstrel.  33-1  BeSupriaed  

4J20  L2PBHSNWKI!inRDUte4frUW 

1 GT-i  Stll  R5T  BTAB  (30)  P Hedgar  5-1 H) JHUdkanb 

8 0HFP-S3  COOLEftALHfIS) L Waft,  10-W-12 afaoaaGQ* 

3 P POLO  KIT  (8)  R D‘!M9*&n  5-19-12 PHefay 

4 O406V-  (B38)  w Turnar  6-19-T? Bteiuwrorty 

5 1»-  NKJIfT  7HYJIE(211)U  fteterts  4-10-11 OPteBai 

8 6P3J-0Q  teJOMTLY  SPECIAL  (08)  B Pearta  4-19-11 CUtwfa 

7 030-202  W«MSnAO(16)J  JenkJns  4-10-11 * *1*1  * 

8 OPO-4  2SBK>n.YBI (19) A Moom  4-19-11  — -HWIBtearia 

lOBBr  Ca3  Ha  AMI  4 lO  *3  A P MaCaY  9-9  (O  L Ms*m)  8 ran 

Bottegi  6-4  Supreme  Star.  6-4  Mtanataaa  5-1  Polo  KB,  9-1  Sloepllte.  l*-i  Zuno  Flyar.  Codegale,  20-1 
sagmy  SpactaL  33-1  MgMThyne  


4^0  JOE  A CO  N0VK8  HAKXCAP  BOIBU  3te  II CXA48 

1 049-1  MA22ERB  (10)  R Rowe  B-0-0 LJtaa5(3) 

2 0246-  PAHBn IBP (100) PBuder 4-11-2 faNlhattanO) 

3 4-6222  CAMABY FALCON (12) R O'SlMvan 5-1V1 >*He3ay 

4 04-6  WATS  HAZARD  (15)  S Dow  4-11-0 Ntte— enrty 

9 3^5-  FIRST  BIST  AMCE  (180)  D G'Saefifr-IO-fl IMm 

5 (P9069-  JACK&OM  BAY  (T26)T  Casey  6-TM KfanWy 

T M0F6V- DtalPDifaBBiE (654) ROirtta 6-19-a Bfaatta 

• IflOfflOP-  B(JUHHSDIIIA8M(iaT)JP0l«n5-1D^ -TJ  Map** 

9 0QF3-  90WLBSPA11t0L(308)  JR  UpBCn4-KHI ROafaia 

10  7APP2U-  WLL OP TIteCKB (195) J Brtdgar 9-19-9 *; 

tf  POWP- JU9TA3SAII(2*1)UryLJeB«IJ5-i9-0 jtepMaNBdbaBfS) 

1895c  fart  Tha  Uow  9 11 8 J Oabana  M (C  R BfateA)  8 naa 

Batata  9-4  MaaiM.  6-2  wawr  Hazard  B-a  Carary  Fateen.  19-1  Bmtes  Pam,  FArmar'a  Tara  14-1 FM 
■nttance,  20-1  Jacksons  Bay.  25-1  Fid  Ol  Trldv,  Blurred  image. 


CRIQPETTE  HEAD'S  Blush- 
ing Gleam  won  yesterday's 
lOrunner  Prix  de  Saint-CjT  at 
DeaviDe  with  John  Gosden's 
Doriing  Flame  anfl  the  William 
Jarvis-trained  Midnight  Blue 
ninth  and  tenth. 


Soccer 


Blackburn 
sound  out 
Bebeto 


Ian  Ross 

LACKBURN  Rovers’ 
desperation  is  such 
that  they  are  consid- 
ering making  an  at- 
tempt to  lure  the  Brazilian 
striker  Bebeto  back  to 
Europe. 

Although  Bebeto  was  a key 
figure  in  Brazil's  World  Cup 
triumph  In  1994  be  is,  at  32, 
regarded  as  a diminishing 
force. 

However,  he  is  viewed  in  an 
altogether  better  light  in  East 
Lancashire,  where  the  dub 
who  just  18  months  ago  won 
the  Premiership  now  need  a 
fast  cure  for  their  current 

jJQfi. 

Bebeto  is  playing  for 
Flamengo,  having  returned  to 
Brazil  in  1994  after  a success- 
ful spell  in  Spain  with 
Deportivo  La  Coruna.  Black- 
bum  have  made  tentative  in- 
quiries and  would  not  baulk 
at  an  asking  price  of 
£3  million. 

Despite  the  millions  of  their 
wealthy  benefactor  Jack 
Walker.  Rovers  are  marooned 
at  the  foot  of  the  Premiership, 
the  only  professional  dub  in 
England  not  to  have  won  a 
league  game  this  season. 

Although  the  club’s  pursuit 
of  a man  deemed  worthy  of 
succeeding  Alan  Shearer  has 
been  relentless,  the  manager 
Ray  Harford  has  been  unable 
to  persuade  anyone  to  fill  the 
England  striker’s  boots. 


Among  those  who  have  de- 
clined invitations  to  pick  up 
fiat  salaries  at  Ewood  Park  are 
the  German  strikers  Jurgen 
Klinsmann  and  Oliver  Bier- 
hofT  and  the  Swedish  interna- 
tional Martin  Dahlin. 

Everton’s  manager  Joe 
Royle  has  joined  the  chase  for 
the  Queens  Park  Rangers  for- 
ward Trevor  Sinclair,  whose 
transfer  request  is  expected  to 
be  granted  today.  "1  have  con- 
tacted Rangers  although  I 
I have  not  made  a hid,”  said 
Royle.  who  has  told  the  QPR 
manager  Stewart  Houston 
that  he  is  willing  to  offer  a 
player-plus-money  package 
involving  either  Vinny  Sam- 
ways  or  Matt  Jackson. 

Leeds  United,  Chelsea  and 
Tottenham  have  also  ex- 
pressed interest  in  Sinclair 
who  is  conservatively  valued 
at  £4.5  million. 

Liverpool,  who  need  an 
understudy  for  David  James, 
are  considering  offering  the 
Tranmere  goalkeeper  Eric 
Nixon  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  big  stage  at  the 
age  of  34.  They  are  willing  to 
pay  about  £100,000  for  Nixon, 
who  is  currently  on  loan  at 
Bradford  City. 

The  Liverpool  defender  Rob 
Jones  will  learn  tomorrow 
when  he  will  be  able  to 
resume  his  career.  The  full- 
back is  to  see  a leading 
specialist  about  the  serious 
back  injury  which  has  left 
him  inactive  for  the  past  five 
months. 


League  in  new 
strike  talks 


THE  Football  League  is  to 
hold  further  discussions 
with  the  Professional 
Footballers'  Association  In  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  threat  of 
a players'  strike  over  televi- 
sion money. 

The  League  announced  yes- 
terday that  it  will  be  “in  com- 
munication shortly”  with  the  I 
PFA.  after  the  strike  issue 
was  discussed  in  length  at  its  ! 
regular  monthly  board  meet- 
ing at  Lytham  St  Annes.  1 

The  possibility  of  a walkout 
was  postponed  last  weekend  in  I 
the  hope  of  the  League  being 
able  to  thrash  out  a compro- 
mise offer  to  put  to  the  players' 
union,  which  is  unhappy  at  no 
longer  receiving  10  per  cent  of 
television  revenue. 

Under  the  former  guide- 
lines, that  would  amount  to 
£2.5  million  of  the  current  £25 
million  agreement  with 
BSkyB  for  showing  Nation- 
wide League  matches. 

Although  League  officials 
were  saying  little  after  their 
meeting,  the  fact  that  talks 
went  on  for  several  hours  is 
being  viewed  as  an  encourag- 
ing sign. 


The  League's  spokesman 
Chris  Hull  said:  "The 
League's  board  of  directors 
met  to  discuss  the  PFA  issue 
at  some  length.  Although  we 
are  not  in  a position  at  this 
stage  to  divulge  publicly  the 
contents  of  the  discussions, 
we  will  be  in  communication 
with  the  PFA  shortly." 

Liverpool  have  called  in 
pitch  consultants,  after  the 
postponement  of  Sunday's 
Merseyside  derby  because  of 
waterlogging  at  Anfield. 

The  club's  vice-chairman 
and  chief  executive  Peter 
Robinson  said:  “We  are  call- 
ing them  in  to  find  out  why 
the  pitch  was  holding  so 
much  water.  We  clearly  want 
to  study  all  aspects  of  this:" 

Second  Division  Wycombe 
Wanderers  win  name  their 
new  manager  today.  Dave 
Merrington.  sacked  by  South- 
ampton at  the  end  of  last  sea- 
son, is  the  front  runner  to 
succeed  Alan  Smith. 

• Cagliari  have  sacked  their 
Uruguayan  coach  Gregorio 
Perez.  The  Serie  A club  are 
expected  to  replace  him  with 
the  veteran  Carlo  Mazzone. 


Mbs’  extension  of  caretaker 
role  leaves  Scott  bemused 


Patrick  Glenn 

HIBERNIAN'S  decision  to 
give  Jocky  Scott  an  ex- 
tended run  as  caretaker  man- 
ager — whatever  that  means 
— is  more  closely  related  to 
poverty  than  parsimony. 

Scott,  the  former  assistant 
to  Alex  Miller,  has  been  fill- 
ing in  at  the  Edinburgh  club 
since  the  latter's  resignation 
three  weeks  ago  and  was  be- 
mused when  the  chairman 
Douglas  Cromb  made  the  an- 
nouncement yesterday. 

Scott  will  seek  a meeting 
with  the  board  of  directors 
tomorrow  in  an  attempt  to 
clarify  his  position.  He  has 
made  it  known  since  Miller’s 
departure  that  he  was  a candi- 
date for  the  job.  but  it  appeared 
he  had  been  passed  over  when 
Hibs  made  a move  for  Mother- 
well’s Alex  McLeish. 

Hibs  were  also  reported  to 
have  a stand-by  shortlist 
which  included  Jim  Duffy  of 
Dundee.  McLeish,  whose  con- 
tract at  Fir  Park  ends  next 


summer,  made  it  known  that 
he  was  interested  but  the 
Motherwell  directors  refused 
Hibs  permission  to  approach. 

It  is  believed  Cromb  and  bis 
board  pulled  out  for  fear  of  a 
confrontation  leading  to  the  a 
fine  and  compensation  order 
such  as  that  which  cost  Celtic 
£200,000  when  they  took 
Tommy  Burns  from  Kilmar- 
nock in  similar  circum- 
stances. Hibs  cannot  afford 
such  a bill 

In  Scott's  first  match  Hibs 
defeated  Rangers  at  Easter 
Road  and  drew  1-1  at  Mother- 
well  last  Saturday  despite  the 
| goalkeeper,  Jim  Leighton, 
being  sent  off. 

"IH  have  to  talk  to  the  di- 
rectors to  find  out  exactly 
what  this  means,”  said  Scott 
“It's  not  ideal,  but  at  least  Z 
know  I'm  going  back  into 
work  tomorrow." 

Scott  may  be  allowed  to 
continue  until  Christmas, 
though  the  way  things  are 
shaping  he  could  become  the 
longest-serving  caretaker  in 
football  history. 
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The  man  and  his  own  linage . . . Jack  Charlton  alongside  a cardboard  cut-oat  at  the  launch  of  his  autobiography  in  London  photograph-,  gahry  weaser 

The  hurt  that  Jack  felt  writ  large 


Paul  Weaver  with  chapter  and  verse  on  the  bitter  family  rift 
that  seems  certain  to  drive  the  Chariton  brothers  farther  apart 


THE  first  question  flew 
at  Jack  Charlton  from 
the  back  of  the  room  at 
London's  Caffe  Royal 
like  one  of  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land’s infamous  long  balls: 
how  difficult  had  he  found  it  to 
write  about  his  brother  Bobby 
in  his  new  autobiography? 

The  big  man  took  It  in  his 
stride.  “I  found  it  very,  very 
difficult.  I didn’t  want  to  do  it 
But  then  the  people  I was 
doing  the  book  with  explained 
that  I could  hardly  write  an 
autobiography  without  men- 
tioning him.  But  In  the  end  I 
kept  that  bit  as  short  as  I 
could  get  away  with.  j 

‘Tve  no  idea  whether  there 
will  be  a reconciliation.  We’ll  I 
find  out  in  the  future.  But  I 
don’t  think  he'll  like  what  I’ve 
written  here.  He  might  ring 
me  up  and  give  me  a bollock- 
ing, hut  Tm  not  bothered." 

Indeed,  a quick  shuftl  at 
these  pages  might  he  enough 


to  deprive  Sir  Bobby  of  his 
few  remaining  hairs.  The  two 
famous  footballing  brothers 
have  not  been  particularly 
close  for  years  but  they  have 
never  been  farther  apart  than 
they  are  now. 

Upset  by  Bobby’s  reluc- 
tance to  visit  their  dying ' 
mother.  Jack  says  in  the 
book:  "For  six  or  seven  years 
before  she  died,  my  mother 
saw  little  if  anything  of  our 
Robert  I don't  know  what  it 
was  between  them  but  the  rift 
affected  the  family  terribly.  I 
couldn't  understand  it  Td 
sometimes  ask  my  mother  but 
she  was  very  loth  to  talk 
about  it 

"Eventually  my  mother 
went  into  a home.  She  was 
getting  unsteady  on  her  feet 
and  on  one  occasion  she 
nearly  burned  herself.  But 
still  not  a word  from  our  Rob- 
ert I tried  to  get  him  to  go 
and  see  her,  even  phone  her. 


send  a card.  And  he  just  said, 
TQ  do  ft  when  I think  the 
time  is  right  m run  my  life 
the  way  1 see  ft.  and  HI  do 
what  I want  to.’  She  desper- 
ately wanted  him  to  go  and 
see  her.  But  he  never  did.  He 
did  turn  up  on  the  day  tor  her 
funeral,  and  I was  pleased 
about  that" 

Jack  describes  a phone  call 
he  received  in  Sardinia  from 
Bobby  just  before  the  Repub- 
lic's 1990  World  Cup  match 
against  England.  ” ‘What  are 
you  ringing  for?*  I asked.  1 
just  thought  rd  give  you  a call 
and  wish  you  all  the  best  for 
the  game,'  was  the  reply. 

‘“Wait  a minute/  I.  said. 
‘You're  an  Englishman  and 
we’re  playing  England. 
You’ve  never  made  contact  to 
wish  me  well  before.  Why 
now?'  My  reaction  seemed  to 
surprise  him  as  much  as  his 
can  had  surprised  me.  It 
showed  how  distant  the  two  of 


us  had  become,  how  we  had 
grown,  apart  and  gone  our  dif- 
ferent ways  over  the  years . . . 
in  a way  Robert  was  never  the 
same  lad  to  me  after  Munich. 
He  stopped  smiling,  a trait 
which  continues  to  this  day.” 
Jack  was  never  the  player 
Ids  brother  was  but  he  was 
more  than  twice  the  manager, 
with  his  pragmatism,  straight- 
talking  apd  strong  personal- 
ity. He  was  also  more  than 
simply  a champion  of  welly- 
ball,  as  those  who  watched  the 
Republic’s  World  Cup  win 
over  Italy  in  New  York  two 
years  ago  would  confirm. 

Before  the  Football  Associa- 
tion of  Ireland  rather  clum- 
sily hastened  his  resignation, 
he  had  won  46  of  his  93 
matches  in  charge  of  the 
national  side,  losing  only  17. 
He  wanted  to  manage  Eng- 
land. "I  had  never  applied  for 
a job  before  but  I did  here  be- 
cause someone  asked  me  to. 
But  1 didn’t  even  get  an 
acknowledgment.” 

Charlton  has  received 
£500,000  for  his  book  (Par- 
tridge Press,  £1639),  the  big- 


gest advance  to  a British 
sporting  personality  and 
douhle  the  sums  paid  to  lan 
Botham  and  George  Graham. 

Yesterday  he  stood  between 
two  life-size  cardboard  cut- 
outs of  himselfi  it  looked  a 
daunting  defence. 

No.  he  did  not  like  what  he 
had  been  reading  about  Paul 
Gascoigne:  "I  was  very  disap- 
pointed. What  he  did  at  the 
Glen  eagles  Hotel  is  just  not 
acceptable.'' 

Yes.  he  was  delighted  with 
Newcastle:  "I'm  a Newcastle 
fen.  They  are  the  only  team  I 
stand  up  for  when  they  score. 
They  could  win  the  title  this 
year.” 

No,  he  did  not  miss  football: 
"Not  one  little  bit  I will  never 
work  for  another  club  on  a 
se  ven-days-a-  week  basis/’  A 
little  strange  this,  because  be 
never;  has  done.  The  shoo  tin' 
and  fishln’  were  always  too 
important 

One  reporter  in  the  Cafe 
Royal  wore  a vast  smile.  “I'm 
only  here  because  Tve  never 
had  a drink  off  Jack  before," 
he  slurped  merrily. 


League  quick  to  defend  attack  over  racism 


John  Duncan 


THE  Football  League 
was  attacked  yesterday 
at  the  launch  of  this 
year’s  Let’s  Kick.  Racism 
Out  of  Football  campaign  — 
for  falling  to  take  racism 
seriously. 

“The  Football  League 
still  do  not  recognise  that 
this  is  a problem,”  said 
Herman  Ouseley.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality.  “They 
want  it  dressed  up  as  some- 
thing else,  as  a problem  of 
hooliganism  or  something 


Germans  miss 
point  over  World 
Gup  says  FA 

Mark  Ryan 

“PHE  FA  has  accused  its  Ger- 

I man  rivals  of  "missing  the 
point"  in  the  contest  to  host 
the  2006  World  Cup. 

The  German  FA  spokesman 
Wolfgang  Niersbach  claimed 
England  lacked  the  facilities 
to  stage  another  major  soccer 
tournament.  He  said:  "For 
Euro  96,  the  English  built  a 
mixed  interview  zone  in 
Wembley’s  tunnel.  Is  that  the 
way  ahead?  And  only  about 
100  journalists  could  have 
contact  with  the  players  after 
matches.  Are  those  standards 
high  enough? 

•'You  could  not  play  a 
World  Cup  at  Wembley  in 
2006  if  you  look  at  the  current 
state  of  the  dressing  rooms 
and  facilities." 

But  Alec  McGivan,  loading 
England's  campaign  for  the 
World  Cup,  retorted:  “It  is 
rather  missing  the  point  to 
criticise  facilities  at  Wembley 
when  the  World  Cup  in  ques- 
tion is  a full  10  years  away. 
By  that  time  there  will  be  a 
new  stadium  with  new  facili- 
ties — possibly  even  two  — in 
England.  Naturally  we  are 
basing  our  bid  on  the  facili- 
ties in  place  by  that  year." 

McGivan  will  meet  Fife  offi- 
cials within  a fortnight  to  dis- 
cuss England’s  bid. 

D Roy  Keane,  out  for  a month 
with  a leg  injury,  will  return 
for  Manchester  United  tomor- 
row' m the  Coca-Cola  Cup  tie 
with  Swindon. 


like  that,  but  the  targeting 
of  black  fans  and  black 
players  for  abuse  has  been 
a specific  problem.” 

The  Football  League  de- 
nies ignoring  the  cam- 
paign. "We  give  the  CRE  an 
unparalleled  platform  to  i 
promote  this  ixtitlativel', 
said  the  League  spokesman  i 
Chris  HulL  "We  have  72  1 
clubs  who  all  offer  help  in 
some  capacity,  from  pro- 
gramme adverts  to  bill- 
boards, to  specific  anti-rac- 
ists campaigns.  We  have 
promoted  this  campaign  to 
all  our  clubs.” 

The  Arsenal  striker  Ian 


Results 


Soccer 

UNIBOMD  LEAGUE:  First  DlrtaUuc 
Pajrtpainili  Ashton  Utd  v Leigh, 
rairmrs  league:  ptmaw  dmu 
Stoke  2.  Man  UM  0 Poetpimadi  Liverpool 
v Leeds.  nm  OMskm:  Huddersfield  Z 
Aston  Villa  5.  Wolverhampton  2.  f»nmton  0. 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
first  DMston  Luton  2.  West  Ham  r. 
Swindon  2.  Portsmouth  0. 


Wright,  who  was  at  the 
launch,  said:  "The  problem 
is  not  so  great  in  the  Pre- 
mier League,  but  when  you 
play  away  in  Cup  games 
against  teams  from  the 
lower  leagues  it  is  still 
there,  both  from  fens  and 
players.” 

The  League  again  takes 
issue.  “1  find  that  person- 
ally very  surprising,”  said 
Hull.  “1  can't  recall  the  last 
time  I heard  a racial  chant 
at  a football  ground,  and  I 
watch  99  per  cent  of  my 
football  in  the  Nationwide 
League.” 

Formed  in  1993,  the  cam- 


(Swe)  I.Wft  18.  A Barasategtii  (Sp)  1.489: 
18.  C Plollfio  (Fr)  1.488:  SO.  M Stlch  (Gar) 
1.480.  Atom  3.  T Manmarn-  (G 81:  58,  G 
RuMKfcM  (GB). 

Baseball 

WORLD  SERIES:  Atlanta  Bravos  12.  New 
York  Yankees  1. 


Basketball 


LEADING  SONY  WORLD  RANKBMS.  1. 

G Norman  fAusi  IDJOpta  (tv,  ZC  Montgo- 
morlo  lOBl  BJXr.  a E E la  (SA)  8.75,  4.  N 
Faldo  ICS)  a.fifl.  5.  F Coupled  (US)  8.48: 6. 
T L oilman  |US|  0.35:  7.  M Ozakl  (Japan! 
7.P&  8.  C Pawn  (US)  7.74,  8.  P Mtckfrtson 
MSI  7.70.  10.  Davis  Love  HI  fUS|  7.22.  11. 
M O'Meara  IUSI  7 03;  12.  N Price  fZIml 
634:  is  £ EDtingian  (A  us)  0m;  M.  s 
Strieker  (US)  5.72.  IS.  B Longer  (Oar)  568: 
15.  V Singn  |Fi|l|  MB:  17.  L Roberts  (US) 
5.36,  18.  M klcCumoar  ft/si  5 Jft  19.  O 
j Duval  (USl  5.25:  20.  S Hoch  (US)  5J4. 
Afao:  24.  I Woosmun  (Woles)  458:  41.  s 
Torrance  (Scot)  3 <S.  BB.  B Lone  (Ena I 
Z3& : 70.  A Col  tan  (Scot)  3 av.  68.  P UcGln- 
■*y  Hioj  1 84;  95.  P Harrington  (Ire)  1.74; 
87.  L Wesrwwd  (Engl  T.73. 

WOMEN'S  ORDER  OP  MRXTi  1.  L 
Devlas  (Engj  2110,880;  3.  H Alfredsson 
(Swo)  C87.B04,  3,  T Johnson  (Engl  08.185: 
4.  A Nicholas  (Eng)  £09.078:  5.  L Hackney 
(Eng)  £69.550,  6,  J Money  (Eng)  £50 .254;  7. 
M-L  do  Lorerof  (Fr)  £36,026;  8,  C HJ  Koch 
ISwo)  (50.718;  9.  T Fischer  (Geo  £47385: 
10,  A Sorenstam  (Swo)  £41300. 

Tennis  1 

STUTTGART  OKU:  Hcri  nwodt  A i 
Boatach  (Fr)  tit  A Radutescu  (Qer|  0-7,  1 
7-*-  8-*  J Ttemwluk  (Nrtti)  bt  H Dreefc- 
mano  (Ger)  B-i.  r-Si  M ttaetetajuu  (Swat 
(A  J Stoltenbtrg  (Aw)  6-4,  6-4;  T Woo *. 
bridge  (Aus)  M D Va«k  (Cl)  4-6. 6-1. 6-4, 
e Uflfttw*  tczi  bt  A Corretja  (Sp)  6-3. 
6-1;  S Edberg  (Sun)  M T Henman  (GBi 

4 6-^ 

LUXEMBOURG  OP  BN:  nnt  rank  A 

tMsaa  1 Poll  ft  L NoKond  (Lot) 3-6,  0-2. 6-4; 

J Wegner  (Ain)  Dt  04.  Garcia  (Sp)  6-4. 
6-1.  N Tanfari  (Fr)  bt  L MmUn  (Georgia} 
6-6.  6-3,  P Begorew  (CW)  M U Oremant 
(Nath)  S-3.6-ZB  Pa«*M  (Aw)  M £ Ms- 
Karova  (flus)  6-3. 4-6,  7-5;  K Habamhwa 
(Slovak)  bt  R Mayen  (Lu»)  6-2. 6-2:  H lta- 
ium«  (Slovak)  bt  A Goober  (SA)  7-6.  fr-a. 
LEADING  ATP  RANKDtOSl  1.  P Sen*H  w 
(US|  4jS77pia;  2.  M Chong  (U8)  3.724;  9,  T 
Muster  (Ain)  3355;  4.  Y KatebtAov  (Rus) 
3.253;  S.  G Ivantsov kc  (Cro)  3,165;  6.  B 
Becker  IQtr)  3.08ft  7.  R Krajicek  (Noth) 
2.410. 0.  w Ferreira  (SA)  2.403-  g.  a Agassi 
UJS)  2J9a  10.  M RMM  ( Chile!  2.023:  11,  T 
Martin  (US)  1.305.  12.  T Enqvtat  (Swel 
I.OTS.  13.  M Washington  (US)  1.013;  14.  A 
Coots  (Sp)  1.79ft  1ft  J Courier  (US)  1.084; 
10.  F Maflftffa  (Sp)  1384;  17,  S EtfberQ 


NATIONAL  LEMtflft  Href  DfvMen: 

Bury  8 Batten  99.  Cardin  94;  Coventry  84. 
Westminster  66:  Gutldtord  82.  Brtxton  SS: 
Nottingham  60.  Oxford  rZ  Ware  99.  Solent 
BO:  Plymouth  9ft  MX)  Sussex  0ft  Stockton 
79.  Liverpool  77.  Smn4  Division, 
Bournemouth  S3.  Cheoslngton  G7;  Slough 
82.  Flints  hire  52,  Solihull  94.  Thame*  Val- 
loy  70:  South  Wales  81.  Sheffield  87:  Aston 
94.  Northampton  7£  Derby  100,  Swindon 
70;  South  Bank  73.  London  100.  Womm 
Rrrt  DhrfadoM  Barking  A Dagenham  44. 
Thames  Valley  61;  Ipswich  72,  Northamp- 
ton 56;  London  Si.  Sheffield  77.  Notnng- 
ham  00.  SpeUhome  BZ  Rhondda  71, 
Horfasdon  48:  Crystal  Palace  40.  Blrmlrnr 
ham  GO.  Second  DMatao:  Chelmsford  63. 
Tyne  A Wear  69:  Doncaster  Si.  Leicester 
7ft  Solent  46.  Manchester  57. 

Cricket 

B**T  IUIi  MuMcpium  Zlmboowe 
37S  (Q  Flower  110.  P Strong  lOfino:  Shahid 
Nazir  5-83/  and  241-7  (D  Houghton  85. 
Saqlaln  Mushtaq  4-75)  Pakistan  553  (Wa- 
8lm  Akram  257 no.  Saqlaln  Uushtaq  79. 
Salim  Malik  52.  Saeod  Anwar  5i:  Strang 
5-51 3).  Match  drawn. 

TITAN  CUP  1 Bangalore)'  Australia  215-7 
(M  Taylor  105;  Prasad  3-37J.  ihtSa  216-8  (S 
Tendulkar  88:  Flaming  2-38).  India  won  By 
twoMckata. 

American  Football 

HPLi  C aroVna  19.  New  Orleans  7;  Dallas 
32.  Atlanta  2ft  Indianapolis  ft  Now  Eng- 
land 27:  PltiladetohJa  35.  Miami  a ft  Wash- 
ington 31.  sr  (Hants  21;  Arizona  13.  1 
Tampa  Bay  ft  Denver  aa.  Baltimore  34;  1 
Houston  23,  Pittsburgh  13.  NY  Jets  22.  Bul- 
falo  2ft-  San  Francisco  iB.  Cincinnati  2t:  31  1 
Louis  17,  Jacksonville  w.  lwd»i  stmt.  1 
Ingat  American  Conference:  Eastern  i 
Wririom  1.  Buffalo  (Wfi.  L2.  PF104, 
PA117);  ft  Indianapolis  (5-2-124-114);  3, 
Miami  (4-S-166-121J.  CWtral  DMMom  1, 
Houston  (&-2-174-1S3):  2.  Pittsburgh  (6-2- 
144-103);  3.  Jatiksoffuilla  (3-5-151-153). 
Western  Division!  j.  Denver  (6-1- 
180-127):  ft  Kansas  City  (5-2-151-108);  3. 
Ban  Otago  (4-2-145-144).  Hathmt  Con- 
ference: Men  DMstom  1.  WasWng- 
tnn  (6-1-161-99);  2.  Phlladelphte  (5-3. 
100-149);  ft  Dallas  (*-3-136-107).  Conti  el 
Bfwaiani  1.  Green  Bey  (6-1-227-4121;  2. 
Minnesota  (5-2-127-1  IB);  ft  Detroit  (4-3. 
163-134).  Western  DMafcm  1.  Carolina 
(5-2-1B4-9I).  2.  San  Francisco  (5-2- 
103-106):  1 5t  Louts  (2-6-105-1S5). 

Ice  Hockey 

NHLi  Chicago  2.  Uk  Angolas  1.  St  Louis  2. 
San  Jose  3:  Tampa  Bay  ft  NY  Rangers  ft 


paign  will  this  year  move 
the  focus  of  its  efforts  lower 
down  at  the  grassroots  of 
the  game.  It  is  also  lobby- 
ing to  close  a loophole  in 
the  law  which  deems  the 
chanting  of  racist  abuse  at 
football  matches  illegal 
only  if  groups  of  three  or 
more  are  involved:  such 
abuse  by  an  individual  is 
not  specifically  illegal 
The  England  coach  Glenn 
Hoddle  gave  his  backing 
yesterday  and  said  he 
would  discipline  players 
who  were  found  to  be  using 
racist  abuse  against  oppo- 
nents on  international 


I Anaheim  1.  Boston  5;  Calgary  6.  Edmonton 
ft  Pttoenli  1.  Florida  1 (ot).  Uwfing 
1 rtJMiBupto  EMrtwn  CdnfanmtaE  Novtfc- 
awt  DMMgm  1.  Hanford  (W4.  LI.  TO, 
GF17.  GAlft  PB8):  2.  Montreal  (3-2-2- 
29-25-0):  ft  Boston  <9-2-T-2S-2I-7t;  3.  Ot- 
tawa (2-1-3- 19-16-7)  AMa*tte  DhMoR 
1.  Rortda  (4-0-3-21-9-11);  2.  Tampa  Bay 
(4-T -0*22-1 5-8);  ft  Philadelphia  (4-4-0* 

19- 21-8)  Wnlm  rnutartotom  Contntt 
DhrUom  1,  Dallas  (7- 1-046-1 7-14);  2. 
Chicago  fS-3-O- 19-16-10):  ft  SI  Louis 
(4-4-023-19-8).  PaoUlc  DMafan  1.  Colo- 
rado (4-3-1-34-20-9);  ft  Calgary  (4-4-0- 

20- 19-8);  3.  Edmonton  (A-A-0-22-K-B1. 

Road  Running 

CWCAOO  MARATHON.  Mm  1.  P Evans 
1QB)  2hr  8mln  saaec,  2.  J Lawson  (US) 
2.10.04;  ft  l Sftvetsav  (Rus)  2. 70^3;  4.  E 
Martin  (GB)  2:1121;  5.  G Staines  (GB| 
211J4;  6,  J KaMga  (Kan)  2:11.4ft;  7,  C 
Bautista  (Max)  £12.17,  B;  L Rayes  (Men) 
2-13.04:  9.  O H|e1le  (Nor)  2:13.10,  to.  A 
Rodrigues  (Por)  ft  13.27.  w-im  1,  m Sut- 
ra" (OB)  ft3Q.«f;  2.  k Jofiman  (US) 
£31118;  ft  □ Baitozek  (Can)  £33.01:  4.  G 
Karlshol  (Den)  £33  S3,  5.  1 Bogacheva 
(Rub)  234.3ft  a.  S ucAeynoMs  (US} 
239.18:  7.  D KOpatnck  (US)  S^JSX  8.  P 
TH*anen  (Fin)  M9J36.  9,  R Lemotunen 
(Fto)  ft 42-00:  10.  S Stubtor  lU31  2:«ft33. 

Snooker 

QRAMD  HtlX  (Bournemouth).  Second 
roondi  T Jonu  (Eng)  ui  S Storey  (Eng) 
5-1;  A RobMetm  (Con)  W G Wilkinson 
(Eng)  5-3;  J Wtttsna  (Thai)  m P UcPhll- 
ilpa  (Scot)  5-ft  E HedwwB  (Scat)  bt  J 
Bln*  (Eng)  6-3;  8 Sneddon  (Scot)  « O 
King  lEnn)  5-ft  A Homfftan  .[Eng)  bt  F 
Obrien  (be)  5-4. 


duty.  "It  was  a major  prob- 
lem 20  years  ago,  15  years 
ago.”  he  said-  "It's  some- 
thing that  we  are  getting 
close  to  solving,  hut  we’ve 
got  to  stay  on  top  of  it  and 
that's  what  we're  doing.” 
The  Football  Association, 
which  has  also  backed  the 
campaign,  was  asked  why 
there  were  so  few  black 
faces  at  the  top  table  of 
i English  football  adminis- 
tration.  "That  is  something 
we  have  to  address/’  said 
David  Davies,  the  director 
of  communications.  “It 
would  be  hypocritical  to 
say  otherwise.” 


lets  LEAQUEc  Prank*  DtvtsfcMc  Ayles- 
bury v Boreham  Wood:  Si  Albans  v Dul- 
wich (7.451;  Yeovil  v Yaaiflng  (7  45).  Flra 
DMriaac  Aldershot  Tn  v Hampton:  Ux- 
brtdgo  v Bognor  Regia  Tn.  Saotmd  Dt*. 
tofanB  Dorking  v Bracknell  Tn;  Hemel 
Hampalaad  v Edgware  Tn:  Horsham  v 
Leighton  Tn:  Leathertwad  v Egttain  Tn,  Wl- 
venhoe  Tn  « Bedford  Tn.  Third  DhMote  E 
Thurrock  utd  v Rockwell  Heath:  Weald- 
stone  v Wingate  6 Finchley. 

OR  MARTENS  LBAOUB:  Cm  r%et- 
tafl  ABi  V Sudbury 

Tn  NMtemf  DMatao:  Shepched  Dynamo 
, v Moor  Grn. 

WOK  IHUtN  COUNTIES  EAST  IEAODB 
"wsBdeota  Cwp»  Seetod  rasmt  Armttv 
orpo  W«  v Ra&alngtan  Main.  Amoto  Tn  v 

i 5^or  i.TC-  Bonowash  Vic  v Qiopweii; 
Mucknall  Tn  v Ashffeld  UW.  Lhmreedge  v 
Stoby  Tn;  Moltby  MW  v Parkgots;  M Farrtby 
Utd  v Denoby  Utd;  Pontefract  Col  v Hallam. 
Yorkshire  Amateurs  v Hall  Rd  Rngrn. 
POMIMS  LBAOIHL  Second  DhWou 
v Hull  (6.45);  Rotherham  v Brad- 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBIUATtONl 
PMatatti  Cnartton  v qpr  (£0. 
tog  UW);  Brighton  v Arsenal  (2.0L. 
LEAGUE  OP  WALKS  CUP.  nratrami, 
■JNmiri  tag.  C aorevre  v inter  Cobto-Tel: 
Llanaantffmd  v Cenrnes  Bay. 

SUN  LIFE  OOLD  CUP:  Oimrtter  Ihdu 
BOUymona  V Portadowrr;  Bangor  v Unffsld; 
G enuran  v Crusaders:  Omagh  Tn  v 
Glenavon. 

RV  NATIONAL  UHOUC  CUP,  Sed. 
fkmh  Galway  utd  v Alhione  Tn. 

Rugby  League 

TOUR  HATCH.  Naw  Zealand  Maoris  * 
Crete  Britain  (7.30am.  Whan^eJK 


Fixtures 


lee  Hockey 


(7-30  unless  Staled) 

Soccer 

COCA-COLA  CUP.  third  row*:  Black- 
burn v Stockport  (7.451;  Baton  v Chela oo 
(7.45);  GtblngWn  v Coventry  (7 AS):  Ips- 
wich v Crystal  Palace  (7a5i:  Port  Vale  v 
Oriord  Utd  (71.45);  Wimbledon  y Luton 
(7  45):  York  V Leicester  (7.45). 

SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  CUPt  Sm* 
"nefc  Duntermlme  v Rangers  (7451 
UKPA  U-1B  CHAMRONSHIP  QUAU- 
FSHt  Asp  ot  Iretamt  </  Denmark. 
UMBOND  LEAQUB.  premier  BMalnm 
Blyth  Spartans  v Accrington  Stanley:  Char 
toy  v Wlnatanl  uw.  Colwyn  Bay  v Lancaa- 
tor:  Frladey  v Spennymoor.  Gutedey  v 
Hyda  Ultf.  Leek  Tn  * Runcorn;  Marino  v 
Bamtw  Bridge.  Finn  DMston-  Congteton 
Tn  v Matlock  Tn:  Curzon  Aahiqn  v Ruton. 
EteBiwaod  Tn  v Worksop  Tn;  O Harwood 
Tn  y Gretna,  Radclrtfa  Bor  v Harrogalo  Tn- 
BtocttbHdge  PS  v Whitley  Bay:  Warrlngl 
ton  Tn  v Atnenon  LR:  Wortunmon  « 
Natharflew 


“Bffchesier^ VI B«h 

| » Donlrgton  Park  » to  host  the  Bntiah 
Moureytae  Grand  Pus  lor  the  lltti  consac- 
08v«  ywr  next  summer  but  the  event  has 
a-Sr1  '*»  fr^monal  July  date 

• Uaneill  said  yostarday  mat  Bwy  would 
ggg  1aBa"1sl  a **lay  ban  given  to 
^ JOnK‘,  OH  tor 

0 Eur°wan  Cup  maicti 
aflflliwt  the  French  side  Pau  Iasi  Saturday 
w was  the  tlm  Ume  Out  Jones  had  tuan 

,hal  y|*»  evidence  wiu 
help  hie  ease,  in  9 bad-tortioered  nuirt. 
two  Pau  players  wore  also  dismissed  yg* 

wri^L1UC0,“  ??CT,ue  “ ““pended  tor 
Mdays  tor  punching  wtuie  the serurtHiaH 
Frederic  Torossian  b banned  tor  60  days 
tor  sumplng.  win  Grom,  me  Wasps  Joa 
tow  been  brought  Into  the  England  iraimS 
rrnln?«°in^n>*P?rrB'li  * Swalon  * MaHow  to 
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Pools:  Forecast  '"erican  Football 


PA  CARUMQ  PflSMmSMDP 
1 Aneitte  v Leads 

a Chofrga  - « Totem 

B Coventry  v Steffi 

4 Leicester  v Nawea 

B Midcflesbro  v MnU 

5 Southampton  v Maalh 

T Sunderland  v Aston’ 

B West  Hu  v Blacfcbt 


KATIOtfWIOe  LBAOUB 
nBrnDRSON 


10  flmrltoii  v Ox  lord 

11  CItataOB  v Grimsby 

1*  kwWwM4  v Port  Vale 

J*  IS1?**  * Tiwuuma 

14  Ohtaam  v Southend 

1*  Roodtog  v SwfaMon 

15  ttetiuu  v QPR 

!!  50*!1.  * Portamouth 

IB  stottBrae  v BrodtordC1 

SECOND  JXYUMJI 

19  Blackpool  v Wotted 

20  BliBuni  v im.j 

21  UMC  v Notts  Ca 


23  Bory 

24  CtedMMd 

29 

20  Lota 
2T  NaUtort— 
28  thraswlMiif 

22  Walsall 

30  Wycombe 

TMRD  DIVISION 

31  8m 

32  Brighton 

33  CarCMf 

M Chmw 
38  «»Ur 
1 M UbooKi 

Northampton 

: M SoarbertMoh 
3«  toMte. 


V Notts  Co 
v Plymouth 
v Briefed  Rvr* 
v Yarn 
v Preston 


v L Orient 
v Heretord 
* HMIepool 
v Colch  ester 
v Darlington 
v MsiwMeld 
v Rochdale 


BSU-1*  SCOTTISH  TOBHBt  DWtSKM 

40  Atenleea  v RtethRvfS  T 

41  Antes  UW  V Hearts  1 

42  rtiittiiuAie  v.  K7(marnock  » 

43  Hibernian  >■  ** 


44  itenei  v Moffterweo  l 

scorns*  FDWT  WVtSKMt 

«l  »ort«.  V (taste*  X 

1 **  ¥ Falkirk  - 1 

« a.lnttnrtow  v SMrtrNt  "1 

48  SUrfingA  v.  Ctstefaaok  2 

SCOTTISH  SSCONDMVtSKMI  ' 

! 48  Ayr  UW  y Brechin  • J 
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hereve^^  ^ breathed  with  the  England  team  and  was  privy  to  the  secrets  of  the  inner  sanctum.  Here 

. tofindhjmselfmoreofan  interloper  than  a fly  on  the  wall  as  Jack  Rowell  put  the  team  through  their  paces 

Roses  and  grunting  wigwams 


Sport  in  brief 


THE  day  before  St  Pat- 
rick’s Day  1996  was  a 
sacrilegious  and  per- 
sonal watershed.  On 
March  16  Ireland 
played  England  at  Twicken- 
ham and  were  beaten  soundly 
enough,  and  lor  the  first  tim* 
In  50  years  I found  myself  in- 
sisting "We  wasn’t  robbed”. 

To  be  sure  I had  to  admit 
shamefacedly  to  ghostly  an- 
cestors across  the  water  that  I 
had  been  rather  depending 
Oust  this  once)  on  an  em- 
phatic English  victory,  for  not 
only  would  the  Five  Nations 
Championship  ensure  a boast- 
fill  gloss  to  the  cover  of  a book 
but,  well,  I had  got  round  to 
becoming  individually  very 
fond  of  the  mixed  bag  of  coves 
and  self -obsessed  top-drawer 
athletes  who  pulled  on  the 
white  shirts  of  England. 

And  on  St  Patrick's  eve 
they  duly  prevailed.  They  had 
needed  to  In  the  1996  Interna- 
tional season.  Rugby  union, 
suddenly  professional,  was  vi- 
ciously barging  and  buffeting 
itself  on  all  sides.  It  was  as 
turbulent  as  it  was  traumatic. 
Doubly  so  for  the  captain  Will 
Carling,  whose  life  had  been 
topsy-turvied  by  the  press  in 
less  than  12  months  between 
his  calling  the  RFU  commit- 
tee a “bunch  of  old  Carts”  and 
his  short  marriage  being  laid 
bare  after  the  separated  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  did,  or  did  not. 


The  books  they 
read  were  of 
the  Gulf  War 
variety;  their 
films  the  most 
red-blooded 


walk  into  his  life,  or  rather 
his  health  club. 

Spending  a season  closeted 
with  Carling's  England  and 
with  one  erf  the  country's 
most  accomplished  young 
photographers,  Jon  Nichol- 
son. being  allowed  full  and  in- 
timate access  to  their  collec- 
tive psyche  was  — if  one  likes 
that  sort  of  thing  — a rare 
opportunity  for  a sports- 
writer,  even  a privilege. 

. It  was.  too,  a r^ular  embar- 
rassment for  one  steeped  in 
the  presumption  that  the 
locker-room  Is  a sacrosanct 
sacristy  exclusive  to  those 
taking  part  in  the  “sacrifice”. 
Ply  on  the  wall  is  one  thing 
but  downright  Interloper  is 
another. 

As  a result,  perhaps,  I 
found  myself  too  regularly 
using  the  telescope  the  wrong 
way  round.  When  every  fibre 
of  concentration  was  de- 
manded to  take  in,  and  take 
down,  the  sharp  and  narrow 
focus,  my  mind  was  being  dis- 
tracted by  the  broad,  wide 
sweep  of  generalities.  And 
vice  versa. 

For  instance,  moments  be- 
fore the  gladiators,  15  fren- 
ziedly  stoked  up  as  one,  were 
sent  quaking  into  the  arena. 
Carling  might  call  for  a last 
communal  grunting  wigwam 
of  a bellowing  bear-hug,  and 
— not  knowing  where  to  look 
and  feeling  sheepish  — I 
found  myself  switching  off 
totally  and  staring  at  the  mi- 
opened  and  expensively  gift- 


wrapped.  cellophaned  bunch 
of  red  roses  under  the  corner 
of  the  dressing-room  bench  at 
which  the  mighty  Ben  Clark, 
now  greased  and  grunting  in 
the  bonded  confraternity  tn 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  had 
Just  lately  been  sitting  and 
lacing  up  his  boots. 

This  single  bunch  of  roses  is 
delivered  from  a florist  in 
Kent  to  big  Ben  precisely  half 
an  hour  before  every  England 
match.  They  are  sent  by  two 
(he  presumes)  young  women. 
He  has  never  met  them. 
Clarke  is  a versatile  back-row; 
If  he  plays  at  No.  6 he  gets  six 
red  roses,  if  he  is  No.  7,  seven 
appear,  and  at  No.  8.  eight. 
And  after  each  match  he  car- 
ries the  bouquet  home. 

Carling  had  his  spirit 
dented  at  regular  intervals  by 
Fleet  Street’s  gossip  colum- 
nists, and  his  body  likewise 
took  a battering.  In  the  first 
and  last  matches  he  was  stret- 
ch ered  off  with  what  seemed, 
at  the  time,  particularly  bad 
injuries.  When  he  was  carried 
in,  semi-conscious,  during  the 
first  match  one  was  privy  to 
the  worried  huddle  of  medics 
craning  over  him  in  the  medi- 
cal centre  alongside  Twicken- 
ham’s dressing  rooms.  But  In- 
stead of  concentrating  as  a 
concerned  reporter  should,  1 
found  myself  distracted  and 
examining  and  itemising  in 
my  notebook  exactly  what  the 
team’s  physiotherapist  Kevin 
Murphy  carried  in  his  bag  of 
tricks. 

Through  the  months  of  this 
illuminating  project  one  was 
similarly  dragged  hither  and 
yon  up  diverting  alleyways 
and  away  from  the  main 
sporting  purpose  in  hand. 
Sometimes,  at  team  meetings, 
the  pin-drop  silences  were 
rapt  and  Trapp  ist  and  pro- 
longed — and  Mike  Catt.  the 
former  South  African,  would 
always  attend  them  shoeless, 
1 forgot  to  ask  why.  The  dress- 
ing rooms  did  not  reek,  as  I 
had  imagined  and  the  lore 
foretold,  of  embrocation  and 
wintergreen  but  of  black  boot 
polish.  Boot-cleaning  obvi- 
ously soothes  nerves.  This 
must  have  been  the  very 
smell  young  Charles  Dickens 
breathed  in  his  Victorian 
blacking  factory. 

The  players  were,  almost  to 
a man,  faddists  and  picky  over 
food.  The  books  they  read  in 
the  muscle-tweaking.,  fretting 
longueurs  were  mostly  of  the 
SAS,  Gulf  War,  top-of-the-pops 
variety;  the  films  they  chose 
for  R &R  on  Thursday  nights 
at  the  Richmond  cinema  al- 
ways the  most  red-bloodedly 
violent  Apt,  I suppose. 

Mind  you,  the  project  was 
nearly  stillborn.  The  team’s 
first  trip  away  was  to  Paris.  It 
seemed  the  whale  squad  knew 
I was  aboard  for  the  ride  ex- 
cept the  manager  Jack 
Rowell  As  we  waited  for  our 
bags  at  the  carousel  at 
Charles  de  Gaulle  (interna- 
tional rugby  players  are  great 
humpers  and  heavers  of  indi- 
vidual and  collective  gear), 
the  genial  coach  Les  Cus- 
worth  mentioned  the  time  of  | 
his  backs'  meeting  for  me  to 
attend  and  said  It  would  be 
finished  In  good  time  for 
Rowell’s  general  exhortation 
to  the  troops. 

Rowell  overheard.  He 
craned  down  at  me  from  his 
lock-forward’s  height,  his 
gummy  grin  looking  menac- 
ing and  his  great  nil-nil  spec- 


All  in  the  game . . . Mark  Regan’s  heavily  strapped  left  leg  comes  under  close  scrutiny 


American  Football 


Redskins  keep 
Giants  at  bay 


Mark  Tran  tn  New  York 


WASHINGTON  Red- 
skins were  word  per- 
fect as  the  first-half 
drama  unfolded  at  RFK  Sta- 
dium on  Sunday,  but  they  got 
their  lines  crossed  after  the 
interval  as  the  New  York 
Giants  rewrote  the  script 
After  going  in  28-0  down, 
the  visitors  dominated  the 
second  half  but  the  Redskins 
hung  on  at  31-21  for  their 
sixth  victory  of  the  season  to 
remain  top  of  the  NFC  East. 

Whereas  the  Giants  began 
like  the  stragglers  they  are. 
Washington  looked  like  a 
fpfim  on  the  up  after  a long 
slump  and  everything  clicked 
for  them  from  the  opening 
drive,  which  produced  the 
first  of  three  touchdowns  by 
Terry  Allen,  maintaining  the 
form  that  gained  him  1,000 
yards  In  rushing  last  year. 

The  veteran  receiver  Henry 
Ellard  followed  up  bis  spec- 
tacular display  . against  the 
New  England  Patriots  by 
catching  all  five' passes  in  the 
first  half  for  119  yards,  inritad- 
ing  a splendid  20-yard  effort 
on  the  left  sideline. 

To  cap  it  all,  a pass  from 
Dave  Brown,  the  Giants  quar- 
terback, skipped  out  of 
Thomas  Lewis’s  hands 
straight  to  Darell  Green,  the 
speedster  in  the  Washington 
defence.  He  raced  down  the 
right  sideline,  easily  avoiding 
Brown's  desperate  lunge,  to 
score  a 68-yard  touchdown. 


But  in  the  second  half  the 
Giants,  their  defence  stiffened 
and  Brown  now  homing  in  on 
his  receivers,  played  like  the 
iwim  who  had  won  five  in  a 
row. 

Brown  threw  touchdown 
passes  to  Lewis  and  Chris 
Calloway,  and  Tyrone  Wheat- 
ley  rushed  for  a touchdown  to 
cut  Washington’s  lead  to 
seven  points. 

The  Redskins  offence  res- 
ponded with  a time-consuming 
drive  and  Scott  Blanton’s  45- 
yard  Add  goal  put  the  game 
beyond  New  York’s  reach. 

At  Texas  Stadium,  the  Dal- 
las Cowboys  scraped  to  a 32-28 
win  over  the  Atlanta  Falcons. 
The  Falcons  were  leading 
28-25  in  the  closing  minutes 
but  Troy  Aikman  found  Kel- 
vin Martin,  who  broke 
through  the  middle  for  the 

game-winning  touchdown. 

There  were  dose  shaves  too 
for  the  Buffalo  Bills  and  the 
Ran  Francisco  49ers.  The 
Bills  beat  the  Jets  25-22  with 
a late  field  goal,  consigning 
the  New  Yorkers  to  their 
eighth  defeat,  while  the  49ers 
overcame  a 21-0  deficit  to 
the  Cincinnati  Bengals. 

. The  Bengalis’  response  yes- 
terday was  to  sack  Dave  Shida, 
the  youngest  coach  in  the  NIL 
and  the  first  to  lose  his  job  this 
typgpn  Shnl  h,  37,  had  a 19-52 
record  in  Just  over  four  sea- 
sons, with  the  club  and  lost  50 
games  fester  than  any  coach  in 
league  history.  He  has  been 
replaced  by  foe  offensive  coor- 
dinator Brace  Coslet 


taclee  glinting.  "He  might  be 
at  yours  but  he’s  not  report- 
ing on  mine,"  he  said  with  fi- 
nality. “Team  meetings  are 
no  place  for  outsiders  with 
Biro,  and  notebook,  that’s  a 
fact  and  that’s  final,  end  of 
discussion." 

End,  therefore,  of  project, 
QED.  Carling  was  to  be  a 
boon  and  a refreshing  ally 
throughout  the  season,  and 
now  he  piped  up.  He  was  i/c 
the  dressing  room  and  I 
would  unquestionably  still  he 
granted  the  agreed  access 
there  as  keeper  of  the  log. 

Within  hours  Rowell  had 


Golf 


wrapped  an  avuncular  arm 
around  my  shoulders  tn  the 
hotel  in  Versailles  and 
warmly  invited  — no,  ordered 
— me  to  attend.  “Team  meet- 
ing at  (L30.  Be  there." 

From  then  on  he  put  up 
with  me.  and  just  as  often  he 
provided  rich  insights  be 
.need  not  have  confided.  Such 
was  typical  of  RowelL  His 
style  is  to  be  the  enigma.  It 
gives  him  the  licence  to  blow 
hot  or  cold,  keep  "the  opposi- 
tion” on  its  toes  as  well  as,  at 
the  same  time,  hia  own  team. 

Which  might  make  for  the 
secret  of  bis  success;  it  did, 


for  sure,  when  he  was  club 
coach  at  the  triumphant  Bath. 
When  pressed,  each  player 
saw  him  as  something  differ- 
ent either,  and  sometimes  in 
turn,  as  ogre  and  hard  nut  or 
angelic  and  understanding 
saint  and  comrade.  Or  as  jo- 
vial whipper-in  or  ruthless 
slagger-off  Calming  genius  or 
wild  and  fanciful  nut  Benign 
father  confessor  or  ranting 
sergeant-major.  Up-front. 
cards-on-table  — or  inscruta- 
ble. Cautious  tactician  with  a 
long-term  plan,  or  devil-take- 
the- hindmost  sabre-rattler. 

My  season  in  the  inner 


Tiger  on  the  Bear’s  trail 


David  Davies  on  the  disquafeta 
helped  brilliant  rookie  to  second  US  Tour  win 


THE  extraordinary  skills 
and  breath-taking  good 
fortune  of  Tiger  Woods 
brought  him  his  second  win 
as  a professional  on  Sunday, 
only  eight  weeks  after  he  gave 
up  his  amateur  status. 

Woods  won  the  $1.2  million 
(£760,000)  Walt  Disney  World 
Classic  in  Orlando,  Florida 
with  an  amazing  21  under 
par,  but  only  after  Taylor 
smith  had  equalled  that  total 
and  then  been  disqualified. 

■Smith,  a rookie  on  the  tour, 
had  been  reported  to  the  com- 
mittee by  his  playing  partner 
Lennie  dements,  who  sus- 
pected that  .smith's  putter 
was  fllegaL  That  happened  on 
the  9th  green  of  the  final 
round;  Smith  immediately  ap- 
pealed and  was  allowed  to 
play  on  while  the  governing 
body,  the  United  States  Golf 
Association  (USGA),  was 
consulted. 

Smith  then  holed  an  eight- 
foot  birdie  putt  on  foe  last 
hole  to  get  into  what  he 
thought  would  be  a play-off 
with  Woods,  only  to  hear  of 
his  disqualification.  The  deci- 
sion cost  him  at  least  $129,600, 
the  amount  of  the  second 
prize,  and  possibly  $216,000, 
which  is  what  Woods  won. 

Woods  now  moves  up  to 
23rd  in  foe  money  list  after 
only  seven  tournaments,  hav- 
ing made  $734,794,  a quite  un- 
precedented achievement, 
and  he  will  be  able  to  {day  in 
this  week’s  US  Tour  Champi- 
onship with  its  S3  million 


prize-fund  and  its  $540,000 
first  prize. 

Smith,  of  course,  win  not 
He  infringed  Rule  4-le,  which 
pertains  to  the  club’s  grip  and 
says,  in  part:  "The  grip  shall 
be  straight  and  plain  in  form, 
ghat!  extend  to  the  end  of  the 
shaft  and  shall  not  be 
moulded  for  any  part  of  the 
hands."  Smith's  putter  was 
slightly  longer  than  usual. and 
bad  two  separate  grips  which 
were  not  equal  in  diameter. 
The  ruling  from  a distance 
seems  harsh  but  Rule  4 also 
states  that  “a  player  in  doubt 
as  to  foe  conformity  of  a club” 
should  consult,  in  Smith's 
case,  the  USGA.  Any  manu- 
facturer also  has  that  option. 

Woods  played  the  final 
round  of  the  Disney  tourna- 
ment with  Payne  Stewart, 


Out  of  order . . . Smith's  potter 


winner  of  two  majors,  and  if 
Stewart  hit  every  green  in 
regulation  then  the  young 
Tiger  missed  only  one.  His  oc- 
casionally over-exuberant 
putting  brought  three  three- 
putts.  including  one  from 
only  10  feet  at  the  17th,  but 
only  Smith,  and  he  temporar- 
ily, could  match  the  winning 
total. 

The  start  Woods  has  made 
to  his  career  is  amazing  but 
not  quite  unprecedented.  Al- 
though foe  prodigy  has  won 
his  two  events  in  an  exceed- 
ingly short  space  of  time, 
Jose-Maria  Olazabal  also  won 
two  full  European  Tour 
events  In  his  first  year  as  a 
professional  and  so  did  Phil 
Mickelson  in  his  first  full 
year.  The  latter  American 
turned  professional  in  June  of 
1992.  having  already  won  a US 
Tour  event  as  an  amateur  in 
1991;  he  was  second  in  his 
third  professional  start  and  in 
1998  won  twice  and  finished 
22nd  on  the  money  list 
• But  to  find  someone  who 
truly  exceeded  what  Woods 
has  done  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  to  1962,  the  year  that 
Jack  Nicklaus  turned  profes- 
sional He  had  three  wins  that 
year,  the  first  of  them  the 
US  Open,  no  less.  In  which  he 
beat  Arnold  Palmer  in  a play- 
off He  finished  third  on  foe 
money  list,  and  in  1963  he 
won  the  US  Masters  and  the 
US  PGA  among  other  things. 
By  1967  he  had  his  first  career 
Grand  Slam  and  he  has  since 
acquired  two  more,  a for- 
midable target  and  one  not 
yet  worth  thinking  about, 
even  for  such  a talent  as 
Woods. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JON  NICHOLSON 

sanctum  with  a good  bunch  of 
blokes,  introvert  and  extro- 
vert, and  courtesy  of  the  enig- 
matic, un-plndownable  Sowell 
was  rewarding  all  right  It 
wfll  be  intriguing  to  see  bow 
the  bouse  that  Jack  is  build- 
ing weathers  the  storms 
ahead  — and  whether,  as  his 
bespoke  and  hand-picked 
team  perform  for  him.  we  will 
be  any  closer  to  discovering 
what  makes  him  tick. 

• Band  qf  Brothers,  by  Frank 
Keating  with  the  England 
players,  with  photographs  by 
Jon  Nicholson,  is  published  by 
Michael  Joseph  (£20). 


Ice  Hockey 


Rookie  Jones 
stuns  Yankees 

THENew  York  Yankees  took  foe  field  to  foe  strains  of  foe 
Superman  theme  tune  and  the  roars  of  57. OCX)  fans  who  had  not 
seen  their  team  compete  in  a World  Series  for  15  vears.  They  left 
I it  in  stunned  silence,  writes  Ian  Katz  in  Nero  York. 

The  team  who  once  dominated  baseball  so  thoroughly  that 
, the  Fall  Classic  was  virtually  considered  a regular-season 
fixture  were  roundly  thrashed  by  an  Atlanta  Braves  side  riding 
on  the  strong  shoulders  of  an  unknown  19-year-old. 

Andruw  Jones,  who  began  this  season  playing  in  the  lowest 
1 offoe  minor  leagues,  hit  home  runs  in  his  first  two  visits  to  the 
plate  on  Sunday  night,  propelling  his  team  to  a 12-1  victory  in 
the  first  match  of  the  best-of-seven  series.  It  was  the  heaviest 
defeat  the  Yankees  had  suffered  in  their  long  World  Series 
history.  Jones,  who  didnot  stop  grinning  through  three  hours 
of  Yankee  agony,  eclipsed  the  great  Mickey  Mantle  to  become 
the  youngest  player  ever  to  hit  a home  run  in  a World  Series 
1 game. 


Chinese  woman  banned 

TONG  FE1MING,  the  world  No.  29  from  China,  has  been  banned 
from  table  tennis's  British  League  this  season  for  representing  the 
London  club  Joola  Linda  Farrow  while  not  registered,  writes 
Richard  Jago.  Tong,  the  outstanding  woman  player  in  the  league 
In  recent  seasons,  has  had  her  straight-games  victories  over  the 
Scottish  international  Ian  Stokes,  the  Irish  international  Jona- 
than Cowan  and  the  former  Scottish  international  Richard  Yule 
deleted  from  the  record  offoe  match  against  Drumchapel  Glas- 
gow and  the  Scottish  dub  has  been  awarded  a 7-6  win. 


Perelini  signs  new  Saints  deal 

APOLLO  PERELINI,  who  emerged  as  one  of  foe  most  impressive 
props  In  the  business  during  rugby  league’s  first  Super  League 
season,  has  signed  a new  four-year  deal  with  St  Helens  with  two 
years  of  his  current  contract  to  run,  writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick.  The 
deal  could  help  tie  foe  27-year-old  to  Saints  for  foe  rest  of  his 
career. 

Another  St  Helens  forward,  Adam  Fogerty,  also  27.  may  be  on 
the  move  soon,  possibly  to  Wigan.  He  is  out  of  contract  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  Bedford  and  Saracens  rugby  union  clubs  are 
reported  to  be  interested  in  the  former  HaJifex  prop,  who  has  also 
been  a professional  boxer  and  actor. 


Mendez  on  Bath’s  wanted  list 

BATH  have  made  an  offer  to  Federico  Mendez,  the  Argentina 
hooker,  who  would  become  the  first  major  overseas  signing  at  the 
Recreation  Ground.  England’s  double- winners  have  made  an 
indifferent  start  to  the  season  and  face  an  early  exit  from  foe 
European  Cup  after  last  weekend 's  defeat  at  Pontypridd.  The  24- 
year-old  Mendez,  currently  playing  Currie  Cup  rugby  for  Natal, 
would  beef  up  a front  five  who  have  been  found  wanting  this 
season. 

Mendez,  who  gained  notoriety  six  years  ago  when  as  a school- 
boy he  floored  Paul  Ackford  with  a punch  in  Argentina’s  defeat  by 
England  at  Twickenham,  has  refused  to  play  against  the  Spring- 
boks next  month  and  tour  England  wtth  the  Pumas  in  December 
despite  being  selected  in  their  36-man  squad. 

The  Tredegar  flanker  Tony  Edwards  is  in  hospital  after  almost 
having  an  ear  torn  off  in  a stamping  incident  In  last  Saturday’s 
Welsh  Third  Division  match  against  Merthyr,  whose  lock  Keith 
Snape  was  sent  off  after  a flare-up  in  a game  Merthyr  won  14-10. 
Tredegar  officials  meet  tonight  to  decide  whether  to  take  action. 


Barrichello  joins  Stewart 

THE  former  Jordan  driver  Rubens  Barrichello  wOl  be  confirmed 
today  in  Sao  Paulo  as  foe  second  driver  for  Jackie  Stewart’s  new 
Formula  One  team,  writes  Alan  Henry.  The  24-year-old  Brazilian, 
who  finished  eighth  in  this  year's  world  championship,  has 
signed  a three-year  deal  to  drive  for  Stewart  alongside  Denmark's 
JanMagnussen, 


Zimbabwe  dig  in  for  draw 

ZIMBABWE  dug  their  heels  In  to  force  a draw  with  Pakistan  in 
the  opening^ Test  in  Sheikhupura  yesterday . The  tourists,  with  a 
flrst-innings  deficit  of  178,  struggled  to  177  for  five  before  Andy 
Flower  and  Guy  Whittal  batted  for  204  and  130  minutes,  scoring  18 
and  32  respectively,  to  nudge  Zimbabwe  to  241  for  seven. 

They  were  helped  by  the  absence  of  Wasim  Akram  in  the  final 
session  after  foe  pace  bowler  crashed  into  an  advertising  board 
while  chasing  a ban  and  limped  off  the  pitch.  Wasim  was  made 
Man  of  the  Match  for  bis  257 not  out  on  Sunday.  The  second  Test 
starts  in  Faisalabad  on  Thursday. 

The  Titan  Cup  oneday  match  between  Australia  and  India  in 
Bangalore  yesterday  was  stopped  for  20  minutes  when  fens  threw 
plastic  bottles  on  to  the  pitch  in  protest  at  the  dismissal  of 
Mohammad  Azharuddin.  India,  replying  to  Australia’s  215  for 
seven,  were  43  for  three  after  16  overs  when  Azharuddin  was 
adjudged  Ibw  to  Jason  Gillespie.  The  hosts  nevertheless  made  216 
for  eight  to  win  by  two  wickets. 


Wattana  out  of  the  doldrums 

JAMES  WATTANA  reaffirmed  his  innate  class  with  consecutive 
centuries  of  131  and  130  and  reached  the  last  16  of  the  Grand  Prix 
in  Bournemouth,  but  was  still  plagued  by  foe  inconsistency  that 
has  sent  him  down  the  rankings  in  the  past  two  seasons,  writes 
Clive  Everton.  The  Thai  defeated  Glasgow's  Paul  McPhlUips  5-2 
with  breaks  that  beat  John  Parrott’s  128  as  the  best  of  this  year's 
tournament 


Storm  brewing  for  Berlin 


We  Batch  elder 


Manchester  storm 

go  into  this  after- 
noon's European 
Hockey  League  game  against 
foe  Berlin  Capitals  at  the 
Nynex  Arena  in  a better 
frame  of  mind  than  for  their 
two  previous  EHL  matches. 
"We  have  more  belief  that  we 
can  compete  a lot  more  seri- 
ously than  in  the  last  couple 
of  games  and  possibly  even 
sneak  a -result,"  their  coach 
John  Lawless  said  yesterday. 

The  Storm  lost  both  those 
games.  In  the  first,  at  home  to 
Finland’s  TPS  Turku  last 
month,  they  went  down  6-0; 
two  weeks  ago  in  Sweden 
they  became  the  first  visiting 
side  in  six  years  to  score  six 
goals  at  foe  home  of  the  Swed- 


Tennis 


ish  champions  Lolea  but  still 
lost  19-6. 

Since  then  the  Storm  have 
won  three  of  their  four  Super- 
league  games.  And  on  Sunday 
night  they  recovered  from 
two  down  after  10  minutes  to 
beat  Nottingham  Panthers  6-2 
in  front  of  a Superleague  re- 
cord crowd  erf  10,935  at  the 
Nynex  Arena  — an  atten- 
dance that  is  unlikely  to  be 
repeated  today,  because  foe 
match  begins  at  4.30pm  to  suit 
German  television,  which 
holds  rights  to  all  EHL  games. 

"Nottingham  are  an  estab- 
lished team,  contenders 
throughout  the  Nineties,  and 
we’re  two-nothing  down.  We 
might  have  folded,  but  our 
guys  battled  so  hard  in  the 
corners  and  for  50-50  pucks. 
We  were  winning  those  little 
battles  and  that  paid  off” 


Lawless  said  of  a recovery 
sparked  by  three  goals  in  the 
first  five  minutes  of  the 
second  period  by  Hilton  Rug- 
gles,  Eric  Calder  and  Martin 
Smith  after  Paul  Adey  and 
Derek  Laxdal  had  put  the 
Panthers  ahead. 

Shawn  Byram,  Brad  ZaviSha 
and  Craig  Woodcraft  scored 
three  more  as  the  Panthers 
faded  to  their  second  defeat  of 
the  weekend;  they  had  lost  6-3 
at  home  to  Ayr  on  Saturday. 

Meanwhile  Bracknell  Bees. 
5-1  winners  in  Sheffield  on 
Saturday,  crashed  7-0  at 
home  to  Newcastle  Cobras  on 
Sunday.  The  Cobras’  most 
recent  signing  Justin  Duber- 
man  scored  twice  in  the  vic- 
tory which  took  Newcastle  to 
foe  top  of  the  Superleague, 
one  point  ahead  of  Cardiff 
Sheffield  and  Manchester. 


Tone  down  the  tantrums,  ruling  body  tells  Hingis 


THE  Women’s  Tennis 
Association  is  to  ask 
Martina  Hingis  to  banish 
the  on-court  tantrums  mar- 
ring the  Swiss  teenager’s 
impressively  early  impact 
on  the  senior  game. 

In  her  European  Indoor 
semi-final  against  AnJce 
Huber  in  Zorich  on  Satur- 
day she  slammed  her 
racket  Into  the  court  more 
than  half  a dozen  times  and 
kicked  It  twice;  the  umpire 
Mike  Morrissey  warned 
her  for  racket  abuse.  On 


Sunday  in  her  defeat  fay 
Jana  Novotna  she  disputed 
wills  and  once  hit  the  net 
fiercely  with  the  racket. 

The  WTA’s  European  op- 
erations director  Georgina 
Clark  said:  "If  it  keeps  on 
we  would  be  concerned,  but 
I think  it’s  something  we 
can  deal  with  now.  We’ll  be 
talking  to  her. 

“Sometimes  players  come 
up  through  the  ranks  not 
knowing  they  developed 
bad  habits.  We  talk  to  them 

and  explain  that  they  rep- 


resent and  reflect  women's 
tennis.” 

Hinfria  dismisses  the  out- 
bursts as  simply  self-moti- 
vational. “When  I throw 
my  racket  it  helps  me  con- 
centrate,” she  said. 

ftm  Henman,  the  British 
No.  z,  has  risen  one  place  to 
25,  his  highest  world  rank- 
ing, after  reaching  the 
Czech  Indoor  Open  semi- 
finals last  week.  Bat  Greg 
Rusedski  dropped  from 
53rd  to  56  th  in  the  ATP  list 
released  yesterday. 
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Manchester  refuses  to  give  up  despite 
losing  ground.  John  Duncan  reports 


WEMBLEY  last 
night  effec- 
tively won  the 
battle  to  house 
the  new 
national  stadium,  when  the 
football  authorities  said  they 
favoured  the  present  site 
rather  than  Manchester  as 
the  venue  for  the  £200  million. 
Lottery-funded  project 
There  was  controversy  over 
the  decision,  however,  with 
claims  that  the  Manchester 
deal  was  financially  better  for 
the  game  to  the  tune  of  up  to 
£10  million  a year.  And  there 
are  reports  that  the  Wembley 
deal  involves  paying  the  sta- 
dium operator  — Wembley 
pic  — £5  million  a year;  the 
same  function  is  said  to  be 
budgeted  in  the  Manchester 
bid  at  £500.000. 

“It  was  a requirement  of 
the  Sports  Council  that  any 


successful  bidder  should  have 
the  long-term  support  of  foot- 
ball, athletics  and  rugby 
league,”  said  the  FA.  “Today 
the  FA  and  the  Football 
League,  as  event  holders  and 
in  consultation  with  the  Pre- 
mier League,  have  chosen 
Wembley  as  their  preferred 
venue  for  the  national  sta- 
dium.” Athletics  and  rugby 
league  also  backed  Wembley 
yesterday. 

But  soccer’s  commitment  to 
Wembley  is  still  not  100  per 
cent.  “Significant  issues 
remain  to  be  resolved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  football  before 
a final  submission  goes  to  the 
Sports  Council said  the  FA. 
"Those  issues  are  legal,  finan- 
cial and  commercial,”  added 
its  chief  executive  Graham 
Kelly. 

The  "issues’*  are  believed  to 
revolve  particularly  around 


Premier  League  doubts  about 
Wembley  pic's  relationship  to 
the  new  stadium  and  the 
League's  ability  to  invest  in 
it 

"We  are  potential  investors 
in  a national  stadium  project 
and  we  would  make  that  deci- 
sion in  the  light  of  an 
effective  proposal  and  further 
clarity  about  the  nature  of  the 
project,”  said  a Premier 
League  spokesman. 

That  statement  offers  a lit- 
tle hope  to  Manchester,  which 
yesterday  refused  to  accept 
the  FA's  announcement  as 
a defeat  “Definitely  not” 
said  Howard  Bernstein,  its 
leader,  on  behalf  of  the  city 
council 

“At  the  end  of  the  day  we 
believe  the  significant  and  de- 
cisive influence  is  the  Sports 
Council.  We  are  happy  to  see 
our  proposals  discussed  and 
scrutinised  and  will  be  sub- 
mitting our  bid  as  planned.” 

Formal  bids  must  be 
received  at  the  Sports  Council 
headquarters  by  November  6 
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Across 


7 Inflated  Brit  to  work  over 
American  (7) 

8 Look  Into  public 
transport  and  working 
garment  (7) 

IQ  Incentive  for  accountant  to 
be  put  back  on  the  bishop's 
books  (6) 


11  This  compiler,  perhaps,  puts 
solver  into  river  (8) 

12  Breathing  apparatus  supply- 
ing a measure  of  spirit  (4) 

13  Backward  soldiers  surround 
old  Russian  city,  loaderless 
(10) 

14  Serviceman  trapping  bird, 
maybe  1 7's  Idol  (6,5) 


19  Original  name  — Microsoft 
Sheep?  (10) 

22  Fish  on  foe  same  lines  (4) 

23  Capital  drama  about  love- 
girt(8) 

24  With  Reagan  interrupting, 
see  the  other  side  at  once! 
(6) 

25  East  German  war  criminal 
embracing  the  landlady  (7) 

26  Louis  declined  in-force  (3,4) 

Down 


1 Baba  the  Prophet  climbing 
round  the  country  SJ) 

2 Firework-trimmer 
impounding  King  Lear's 
leaders  (8) 

3 Grouse's  European  parent 
(6) 

4 Wolfram  (tungsten)  initially 
affected  by  parasite  (8) 

5 Wit’s  hesitation  in  time  (6) 

6 Decapitates  fish  with  one 
cut  (7) 

9 Satisfied  debts  may  be 
open  to  dispute  (11) 

15  Ivor's  out  to  become  a star 
player  (8) 

16  Notice  animal  sanctuary  in 
Chesterton's  old  oath  (8) 

17  One  sage  receiving  order 
from  another  (7) 

18  Minor  sea-god  by 


and  a decision  will  be  made  In 
December,  but  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  Council  to 
ignore  the  wishes  of  all  the 
tenants  of  the  new  stadium. 
The  FA  will  stage  England  in- 
ternationals and  Cup  finals 
and  the  Football  League  the 
Coca-Cola  Cup  final  and  div- 
isional play-offi.  And  the  Pre- 
mier League  seeks  to  Invest 

of  access  to  a world-class 
national  stadium.”  said  the 
Council’s  chief  executive 
Derek  Casey. 

“As  a distributor  of  Lottery 
funds  we  need  to  ensure  that 
our  objectives  and  statutory 
obligations  have  been  met 
and  that  the  bidder  will  be  eli- 
gible for  a Lottery  award.” 
That  hurdle  is  not  straight- 

‘Significant  issues  remain  to  be 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
football  before  final  submission’ 

up  to  £50  million  in  the 
stadium. 

However,  the  final  choice  is 
indeed  for  the  Sports  Council 
to  make  and  it  says  its 
decision-making  process  will 
be  unaffected  by  the  FA's 
announcement.  “Our  key 
objective  is  to  ensure  that 
the  public  gets  the  benefit 

forward  for  Wembley,  which 
must  show  that  Lottery 
money  will  not  merely  benefit 
the  private  company  that 
owns  the  current  stadium, 
Wembley  pic. 

Wembley’s  drawing  board 
is  already  heaving,  however. 
The  architect  Sir  Norman 
Foster  has  been  hired  to  de- 
velop plans  for  a stadium 

Set  by  Shed 

with  only  the  Twin  Towers 
remaining  from  the  Wembley 
of  today. 
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The  towers  will  be  moved 
brick  by  brick  to  allow  the 
pitch  to  be  moved  by  90 
degrees,  which  designers  say 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,739 

Neptune’s  foot  for  the 
interval  (7) 

20  Cold  little  fish  eating  giant 
turtle’s  head  (6) 

21  Refills  with  first-class  drink 
(4.2) 

Solution  tomorrow 


T?  stuck?  Then  cal  our  solutions  line 
on  0801  338  238.  CaUs  co&J  50p  per 
minute  Mon-Frt.  Bam-eptn.  and  *»5p 
per  minute  m all  other  times.  Service 
supplied  by  ATS 
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Richard  Williams 


Design  and  designer . . . Sir  Norman  Foster  outside  Wembley  Stadium  with  his  vision  of  the  future,  a modem  arena  that  would  be  fit  for  the  21st  century  photograph:  martin  qodwin 

FA  boost  for  Wembley  bid 


will  help  overcome  the  prob- 
lem of  shadows  and  glare 
from  the  sun. 

Seating  will  be  in  a “wave” 
form  rather  than  a straight 
bowl  and  the  external  walls  of 
the  stadium  wffJ  be  capable  of 
acting  as  a giant  projection 
screen  to  encourage  specta- 
tors to  gather  in  a vast  new 
square  positioned  outside  the 
stadium. 

Parking  will  all  be  in  an 
ambitious  five-storey  under- 
ground car  park  beneath  the 
square,  making  the  immedi- 
ate surroundings  of  the  sta- 
dium traffic-free. 

Inside  the  stadium,  two 
thirds  of  seats  will  have  arm- 
rests, every  seat  will  be  unob- 
structed, and  there  will  be  no 
athletics  track  for  football 
events  — for  those  it  will  be 
covered  by  5,000  pitchside 
seats.  A new  Wembley  sta- 
dium railway  station  wQl  be 
serviced  by  Eurostar,  the  new 
Heathrow  link  and  direct 
Inter-Cify  trains. 

Whatever  happens,  Man- 
chester will  get  a stadium  of 
some  sort;  the  Sports  Council 
Is  already  committed  to  fund- 
ing the  construction  of  a Com- 
monwealth stadium  at  East- 
lands.  where  £30  million  of 
government  money  has  been 
spent  preparing  the  site. 
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Hoddle  ready  to  drop  Gascoigne 


David  Lacey  reports  as  the  FA  considers 
the  wayward  star’s  international  future 


PAUL  GASCOIGNE’S 
England  career  may 
well  be  living  on  bor- 
rowed time.  In  fact  it  may 
have  already  passed  the  point 
of  no  return,  after  last  week's 
allegations  or  wife-beating 
which  coincided  with  his  lat- 
est Champions  League  send- 
ing-offwith  Rangers. 

Glenn  Hoddle,  the  England 
coach,  and  Keith  Wiseman,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Football 
Association,  discussed  him 
yesterday.  On  Thursday  week 
Hoddle  will  announce  his 
squad  for  the  World  Cup  quali- 
fier in  Georgia.  It  wfll  be  sur- 
prising if  Gascoigne  Is  in  it 
David  Davies,  the  FA’s  di- 
rector of  public  affairs,  con- 
firmed last  night  that  Hoddle 
and  Wiseman  would  be  meet- 


ing again  this  week.  “Glenn 
will  also  be  having  further 
discussions  with  Paul  and 
Walter  Smith,  the  Rangers 
manager.”  Davies  added. 

Last  Friday  Gascoigne  apol- 
ogised for  his  sending-off 
against  Ajax  48  hours  earlier 
— he  had  kicked  Winston  Bo- 
garde — but  did  not  comment 
on  reports  that  he  had  as- 
saulted his  wife,  Sheryl,  dur- 
ing an  argument  at  the  Glen- 
eagles  Hotel  the  previous 
Sunday. 

Whereas  Smith  was  fUrious 
with  Gascoigne’s  red  card 
against  Ajax,  the  FA  is  more 
concerned  both  with  the  Glen- 
eagles  incident  and  the  heavy 
drinking  that  allegedly  pre- 
ceded it 

Shortly  before  England  beat 


Poland  at  Wembley  12  days 
ago,  and  on  the  eve  of  a 
largely  sympathetic  study  of 
the  29-year-old  Gascoigne  in  a 
Channel  4 Cutting  Edge  pro- 
gramme. Hoddle  publicly 
backed  the  player.  “1  know 
what's  been  said  about  him, 
including  his  drinking,”  said 
the  England  coach,  “hut  I’m 
not  interested  in  that” 

Now  Hoddle  may  have  to 
revise  his  priorities.  The  Gas- 
coigne he  described  as  a Cam- 
fly  man  with  “a  good  attitude 
and  a caring  quality”  who 
could  go  on  playing  until  he 
was  35  has  been  overtaken  by 
the  latest  in  a series  of  drink- 
related  incidents. 

Just  over  a month  ago,  after 
the  admission  by  Tony  Ad- 
ams, the  Arsenal  captain,  that 
he  was  an  alcoholic,  the  FA 
announced  that  it  was  step- 
ping up  breath  tests  on  play- 
ers. To  some,  retaining  Gas- 
coigne in  the  England  squad 


would  be  at  odds  wftfa  the  fine 
words  spoken  then. 

Gascoigne,  capped  45  times 
by  England,  did  not  play  well 
against  the  Poles  and  his 
stamina  remains  in  question. 
Even  if  Sunday  lunch  at  Glen- 
eagles  had  passed  without  in- 
cident there  would  have  been 
a case  for  not  starting  him 
against  Georgia  in  Tbilisi  bn 
November  9.  His  omission 
would  also  serve  as;a  final 
public  warning.  . 

.What  may  help  persuade 
Hoddle  is  the  prospect  erf1  Eng- 
land’s training  headquarters 
at  Bisham  Abbey  being  be- 
sieged by  the  media  if-  Gas- 
coigne is  still  In  tire  squad.  XT 
he  feels  this  might  upset  his 
other'  players  he  will  sorely 
decide  England  need  Georgia, 
not  Gazza,  on  their  minds. 

At  least  that  would  give  all 
parties,  a three-month  breath- 
ing space  tmt-fl  England  play 
Italy  at  Wembley  in  February. 
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